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PREFACE TO THE REPRINT 


I had spiritual experiences throughout my life. I had visions of 
great saints like Saihkara, Ramanuja, Nimlmka, Caitanya, $ri 
Aurobindo, Sri B&mdev and others who prompted me to write 
Indian Philosophy and Indian Psycholo^. 

I had vision of Lord Krishna, Lord Siva and Divine Mother 
Tira who had blessed and bestowed grace on me. I have devoted 
fifty years of life in severe spiritual discipline, shunned luxwy, 
undergone penances, studied, meditated, disseminated knowledge, 
went on pilgrimages, resorted to saints, yogis and seers. My 
source of knowledge has been divine inspiration, intiution and 
orijpnal Sanskrit texts. 

The first edition of the book was published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., London under the title /ndfon Psychology: 
Perception. 

In the second edition chapters on Memory, Imagination, 
Thought and Language were added and the same was published 
by Sinha Publishing House, Calcutta, under the title Indian 
Psychology: Cognition which constitutes the first volume of 
Imiian Psychoh^y. 

The availaUe material on the psychology of inu^natimi mid 
thought is scanty and inadequate. Hence the treatment of these 
topics is not as comprehensive as that of perception. But there is 
vast material on the psychology of language in Indian philoso* 
phical h'terature. The material on different topics, which could 
not be incorporated in die body (ff the book, has been embodied 
in the Appendix. 

My spemal thanks to my son, Amiya Kumar Sinha, Eimcutive 
I^rector, Jadunath Sinto Foundation, and foimder, Bamdev 
International Centre, who took great pains to get tte second 
edidon of die book puUished and further helped me in ineparing 
the manuscripts of aU dw volumes. 

^S.R. Das Road 
Qslcntta-70BQ25 

India Jadunath Sinha 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The crowning achievement of the Hindus was metaphysical 
speculation. But the philosophical literature of India is not only 
rich in Metaphysics but also in Psychology, Logic, Ethics, ./Esthe- 
tics, and Epistemology. There is no system of Indian philosophy 
which has not advanced a theory of knowledge, and which has not 
appealed to the facts of our experience. Every school of philo- 
sophy has made valuable contributions to Psychology, Ixigic, 
Ethics, and other mental sciences. But these have never been 
treated as separate branches of study in India. 

The Hindu mind is essentially synthetic. It always analyses 
a problem into its various aspects, and considers them in their 
synthetic relation to one another. It never destroys the organic 
unity of a subject and makes a compartmental study of its 
different aspects. In the philosophical literature of India we find 
a synthetic treatment of a problem in all its multifarious aspects, 
psychological, logical, ethical, and metaphysical. In the later stages 
of the development of Indian thought, though we come across 
separate treatises and monographs on Logic and Epistemology, 
we find them mixed up with Metaphysics, There is not a single 
work which is exclusively devoted to the psychological analysis 
of mental processes. 

But though there are no independent sciences of Psychology, 
Logic, Ethics, Epistemology, etc., we can collect amjde' material 
from the original works on different schools of Indian philosophy 
dealing with these mental sciences, disengage them from their 
metaphysical setting, and make a consistent study of them. Indian 
Metaphysic has, for some time past, evoked a great deal of 
interest among the Eastern and Western mientalists. In jrecent 
times some comprehensive works have been published on systems 
of Indian philosophy, which, incidentally, treat of Psydiology, 
Logic, and Ethics. Some valuable works on Indian Lo^ and 
fridian Ethics also have been publidied. Mrs. Rhys David's 
Buddhist Psychology is a monumoital work on the psychology of 
the Buddhists. But no attempt has yet been to g^ve a 
comprehensive' account of the psychology of the Hfindns. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The present work is an attempt at a constructive survey of 
Indian Psychology. The aim of this book is to give, in brief 
compass, an outline of the most important topics of Indian Psycho- 
logy. It will be complete in two volumes. The first volume is 
wholly devoted to the psychology of perception. The subject is 
vast and immense in scope, and there is aWndant wealth of mateiiu 
on this subject. My account of the psychology of perception us 
not complete and comprehensive. My task here is not an historiep 
survey of all the problems of perception in their chronological order, 
but a systematic exposition and interpretation of the most funda- 
mental problems of perception in their logical development of 
thought. I have tried to throw light on different topics from the 
different standpoints of Indian thought. 

There is no empirical psychology in India. Indian Psychology 
is based on Metaphysics. The psychological account of some 
problems of perception, e.g. perception of the self, perception of 
the universal, etc., is unintelligible without consideration of their 
metaphysical foundations. So I found it extremely difficult to avoid 
metaphysical considerations altogether in my treatment of these 
topics. 

Indian Psychology is based on introspection and observation ; 
it is not based upon experiments. Students of introspective psycho- 
logy will find ample food for reflection in Indian Psychology. They 
will find acute psychological analysis of some very subtle mental 
processes which have not yet attracted the attention of the Western 
psychologists, 

I have indulged in comparisons of Indian Psychology with 
Western Psychology here and there, which, I am sure, will be 
agreeable to some and disagreeable to others. But such comparisons 
are unavoidable to students of Indian and Western Psychology, 
though they may be misleading. 

The present work was planned and partly composed more than 
a decade ago. Different parts of this work were submitted to the 
Calcutta University for Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1922, 
1923, and 1924. The work was comjdeted in 1924, and some 
portions of it were published in the Meerut College Magazine in 
1924 and 1926. But oviring to unforeseen circumstances its publica- 
tion has been delayed so long. The work has since undergone 
considerable alterations in the course of revision. 
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I acknowledge my deep debt of obligation to Sir Brajendra 
Nath Seal, then George V Professor of I^ilosophy of Calcutta 
University, who suggested the subject to me, indicated the main 
line of research, and helped me with important references. 

In addition to the works referred to in the footnotes, 1 desire 
to express my general debt to the works of Thibaut, Keith, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Aung, S. C Vidyabhushan, Ganganath Jha, 
and S. N. Das Gupta. 

My best thanks are due to Professor Haridas Bhattacharya of 
the Dacca University, who was good enough to go through a con* 
siderable part of the MS. and helped me with many valuable 
suggestions. 1 am also obliged to the publishers for their expediting 
the publication of the work. 


July, 1933. 




BOOK I 

Chapter I 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERCEPTION 
I. Introduction 

The ancient Hindus developed a conception of the nervous 
system, which is mainly to be found in the medical works of Caraka 
and Sulruta, and in the works on Tantra. Caraka and Sufiruta 
regarded,>the heart as the seat of consciousness, but the Tantric 
writers transferred the scat of consciousness to the brain. Caraka 
had a dear conception of the sensory nerves {manovaha na^t) and 
the motor nerves (ajHavahS nat^. The Tantric writers constantly 
referred to the centres of different kinds of consdousness. They 
not only distinguidied between the sensory nerves and the motor 
nerves, but also recognized different kinds of sensory nerves: the 
olfactory nerves (^andhavaha na^, the optic nerves {rupavaha 
na^, the auditory nerves (Sabdavaha na^), the gustatory nerves 
(rasamha na^t), and die tactile nerves {sparSavaha rw^} 

In the philosophical literature of the Hindus we find an 
daborate account of the sense-organs in the treatment of the 
problems of perception. The different schools of philosophers had 
different views as to the nature, origin, and functions of the sense- 
organs. Their views were based mosdy on their systems of 
philosophy, though they advanced certain facts of experience in 
support of thdr views. The Hindu accounts of the sense-organs 
are widdy diffdent &om those of Western physiology, because 
they are based more on metaphysical speculation than on sdentific 
observation and experiment. In the ^ Book we shall treat of 
the nature, origin, and functions of the sense-organs wiriiout 
comprehension of which there cannot be an adequate conception 
of some important proUems of the Indian psychology of perc^on. 

2. The Nature of the Sense-organs 

The Buddlusts recognize rix varieties of consciousness: visual, 
audkory, olfactory, gustatory, tactHe. and purdy moitaL 

' PSAH., pp. 218-225. 
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Corresponding to these there are six bases (fl^raya ) : the organs of 
vision, audition, smelling, tasting, touch, and consciousness itself; 
and there are six objects {pi^ya): colours, sounds, smells, tastes, 
tangibles, and ideas.® The preceding moment of consciousness is 
the basic element of the next moment of consciousness.® Thus 
there are six sense-organs including consciousness. Conciousness 
is the faculty of intellect which apprehends non-sensuous objects.* 
It is called the mind. It is imi^terial and invisible.® \ 

Leaving out the mind, there are five sense-organs. They are\ 
the end-organs (golaka). They arc the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
longue, and the skin. They are made up of a kind of translucent 
subtle matter. The five sense-organs are made up of five different 
kinds of atoms.® Thus the sense-organs are material but invisible. 
They are divided into two classes, viz. prapyakari and aprapyakari 
sense-organs. TTie former apprehend their objects when they come 
into direct contact with them. The latter apprehend their objects 
without coming in contact with them. The organs of smell, taste, 
and touch are prapyakari ; they must be in immediate contact with 
their objects. The organs of vision and audition are aprapyakari ; 
they apprehend their objects at a distance.^ The Buddhists do not 
hold with the Nyaya-Vai^esika that the sense-organs are different 
from the peripheral organs, and the visual organ and the auditory 
organ come into contact with their objects in order to apprehend 
them.® 

The Jaina recognizes five sense-organs.® They are of two 
kinds : objective senses {dravyendriya) and subjective senses 
{bhdvendriya),^^ The former are the physical sense-organs. The 
latter are their psychical correlates. They are the invisible faculties 
of the soul. A physical sense-organ (dravyendriya) consists of two 
parts, viz. the organ itself and its protecting environment. The 
former is called nirvrti The latter is called upakarana}^ Each 
of these is of two kinds, internal and external. The internal 
organ is the soul itself which is embodied in the sense-organ. The 
external organ is the physical organ which is permeated by the 
soul. The internal environment of the visual organ is the pupil 

*CCB., p. 58. ‘Ibid,, p. 58. 

*Ibid., pp. 96-7. «BP., p. 102. 

♦CCB., pp. 12-13. 'Ibid., p. 60. 

•VPS., p. 187; ABS., p. 74. *U.T.S., U, 15. 

‘•U.T.S., li, 16. ‘•U.T.S., U, 17. 
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of the eye. The external environment is the eyelid.^* The 
subjective senses (bhavendriya) are of two kinds: labdhi and 
upayoga,^^ **Labdhi is the manifestation of the sense-faculty by 
the partial destruction, subsidence, and operation of the knowledge* 
obscuring karma relating to that sense. Upayoga is the conscious 
attention of the soul ^ected to that sense.”^^ There are five 
sense-organs: organs of touch, taste, smell, vision, and auditiocu‘® 
The tactual organ pervades the whole body. The Jaina does not 
regard the mind as a sense-organ.^* He conceives the soul as 
pervading the whole body. A particular kind of sense-perception 
is generated in the soul through that part of it which is associated 
with a particular sense-organ. Of the physical sense-organs the 
visual organ is aprdpyakari; it does not come into direct contact 
with its objects.^^ On this point the Jaina agrees with the Buddhist. 
The Jaina holds that the visual organ apprehends objects at a 
distance with the help of light. But he does not explain the 
nature of the action of light upon the visual organ. All the other 
sense-organs are prdpyakari; they come into direct contact with 
their objects.^* But the direct contact may be gross (sthula) or 
subde {suk^ma). The organs of touch and taste come into contact 
with gross objects. But the organs of smell and hearing come 
into contact with subtle objects. The organ of smell has direct 
contact with minute particles of the object smelt. The organ of 
hearing has direct contact with merely a kind of motion. Sound 
is due to the knocking of one physical object against another. 
It is the agitation set up by this knock. The auditory organ comes 
into contact with this motion.^® 

Vijiianabhiksu says, "An Indriya is the instrument of the 
Lord of the body or the soul. The essential nature of a sense-organ 
consists in its instrumentality (in producing cognitions and actions) 
and in being an efEect of ahamkdra (egoism).”^* Kapila speaks of 
eleven sense-organs: five organs of knowledge (bttddhtndriya), 
five organs of action (karmendriya), and the internal organ or 
mind {manasy^ livarakrsna also sometimes mentions eleven sense- 
organs: the sensory organs, the motor organs, and the mind 

»TSV., p. 326. ‘*U.T.S.. ii, 18. 

L. Jaini, U.T.S., 65. See PKM., p. 61. 

*»U.T.S., ii, 19. 

Anindriyaih manab* PMV., ii, 5. 

” Rupath paSyatyasaihsprstain. Tattvirthasira, li, 49, p. 69 (Calcutta^ 

»Tattvarthaata, U, 49. ‘‘PRSI., p. xxxvUi. 

ii, 19. «SS. and SPB., ii, 19. 
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which partakes of the nature of both and is thus a sensori-motor 
organ.*® And sometimes he mentions thirteen sense-organs adding 
huddhi and ahamkara to the above list.*® Manas, buddhi, and 
ahamkara are the three forms of the internal organ. The Samkhya 
recognizes two classes of sense-organs, external and internal. It 
divides the external sense-organs into' two classes: organs of 
cognition (huddhtndriya) and organs of action (karmendriya)^ 
The^ visual organ, the auditory organ, the olfactory organ, thfe 
gustatory organ, and the tactful organ are the organs of cognition^ 
The vocal organ, the prehensive organ, the locomotive organ, the 
evacuative organ, and the generative organ are the organs of 
action. By these organs of cognition and action the Sarhkhya does 
not mean the gross material organs, e.g. the eye, the ear, etc.^ 
and hands, feet, etc. By these it means determinate modifications 
of the indeterminate mind-stuff {ahamkara or egoism).*® The 
gross material organs, e.g. the eye, the ear, etc., and hands, feet^ 
etc., are the seats of those determinate sensory and motor 
psychophysical impulses. By the buddhtndriyas the Samkhya 
means the determinate sensory psychophysical impulses which go 
out to the external objects and receive impressions from them, 
and by the karmendriyas it means the determinate motor psycho- 
physical impulses which react upon the objects perceived. The 
sense-organs are not products of gross matter (bhautika) but of 
ahamkara (egoism) which, though not spiritual, may be called 
mental or psychophysical. Hence the distinction between the 
organs of knowledge and the organs of action is ultimately based 
upon the primary distinction between the sensory and motor 
mechanisms of the psychophysical organism, by which it knows 
the external world and reacts upon it. 

The internal organs are the instruments of elaboration. The 
mind presides over both the sensory and motor organs. The 
external senses give immediate impressions of their objects. These 
discrete impressions are synthesized by manas by assimilation and 
discrimination. Then they are referred to the unity of apperception 
by ahamkara. Then they are determined by buddhi which hands 
them over to the self and reacts upon them.*® 

Vyasa refers to two kinds of sense-organs, viz. gross organs and 


«SK., 26-7. 

“SK., 26; SS., li, 19. 
••Chapter Vm. 


“SK., 32-3. 
••PSAH., pp. 10-11. 
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subtle organs.^' Vijnanabhiksu says that buddhi and ahamkara 
are subtle (suksma) sense-organs, and that the five organs of cogni- 
tion, the five organs of action, and the central sensory or manas 
are gross {sthula) sense-organs.** Vyasa says that the five cognitive 
organs, the five motor organs, and the manas which apprehends 
all objects are the determinate modifications of indeterminate 
egoism (asmita).^^ 

The sense-organs are not the same as their physiological sites 
or end-organs {adhisthana). The Buddhists wrongly hold that the 
sense-organs are nothing but the end-organs. They are super- 
sensuous.*® Aniruddha argues that, if the sense-organs were 
identical with their physical seats, one whose ears have been cut 
off would be unable to hear, and one whose eyes are affected with 
cataract would be able to see.*^ So the sense-organs are not 
identical with their sites. 

The sense-organs are not material [bhautika) but are products 
of ahamkara (egoism).®* Aniruddha says that the Naiyayikas 
labour under a misconception when they argue that the sense- 
organs are made up of those material elements which arc 
apprehended by them.®® 

3. The Origin of the Sense-organs 

According to the Sarhkhya, Prakrti, the equilibrium of sattva 
(essence), rajas (energy) and tamas (inertia) is the ultimate ground 
of all existence. Buddhi evolves out of Prakrti when the equili- 
brium of sattva, rajas, and tamas is disturbed by a transcendental 
influence of the Self (purusa) for the sake of which all evolution 
takes place. Buddhi is the cosmic matter of experience: it is the 
undifferentiated matrix of the subjective series and the objective 
series.®* From buddhi evolves ahamkara (the empirical ego) whidh 
gives rise to the eleven sense-organs and the subtle elements 
{tanmatra) of matter under the influence of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas Isvaraksrna holds that all the eleven sense-organs evolve 
out of ahamkara by the preponderance of sattva ; that five tanmZ- 
tras evolve out of ahamkara by the preponderance of tamas ; and 

*'YBh., ii. 18. 

** Mahadahaihkarau suk^mendriyam ekSda^a sthdlendriyi^i. YV., ii, 18» 
Sec also Chayavrtti, ii, 18. 

«YBh., ii, 19. 

SSV., ii. 23. 

*• SSV., V, 84. 

«SS., ii, 16-18, 


«SS., ii. 23. 

SS., ii, 20 ; v, 84. 
PSAH„ p. 10. 
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that both the sense-organs and the tanmatras evolve with the help 
of rajas,^^ Vacaspatimi^ra elaborates this view. The cognitive 
organs {buddhtndriya) are the instruments of knowledge. So they 
ar^ endowed with the quality of manifesting objects. T^ey are also 
capable of quick movement. The cognitive organs quickly move 
out to distant objects. The motor organs {karmendriya) also aye 
capable of quick action. And these properties of illumination anil 
light movement are the distinctive properties of sattva. Hence tli^ 
preponderating element in the constimtion of the sense-organs ifii 
sattva, though they evolve out of ahamkdra. The five tanmatras 
also evolve out of ahamkara ; but the preponderating clement in 
their constitution is tamas (inertia) because they are extremely inert 
in their nature. The preponderance of sattva in ahamkara gives- 
rise to the sense-organs, and the preponderance of tamas in 
ahamkara gives rise to the tanmatras. But if sattva and rajas do 
everything, what is the use rajas} Rajas (energy) is necessary to 
give impetus to sattva (essence) aind tamas (inertia) to perform 
their functions. They cannot act without the help of rajas. When 
rajas sets them in motion on account of its characteristic property 
of energizing they perform their functions. Hence both the sense- 
organs [satpuic) and the tanmatras {tamasic) evolve out oi, ahamkara 
with the help of rajas, Aniruddha also holds that the eleven 
sense-organs are evolved from ahamkdra under the influence of 
sattva,^^ But Vijnanabhiksu holds that the mind {manas) is evolved 
from ahamkdra owing to the preponderance of sattva ; that the 
five cognitive organs and the five motor organs evolve out of 
ahathkdra owing to the preponderance of rajas ; and that the five 
tanmatras evolve out of ahamkdra owing to the preponderance of 
tamas,^^ Balarama holds that all the sense-organs have the 
preponderance of sattva, but that there are different degrees of its 
preponderance. The mind arises from ahamkdra when sattva is 
most preponderant ; the organs of knowledge arise from ahamkdta 
when sattva is less preponderant ; and the organs of action arise 
from ahamkdra when sattva is least preponderant.*® 


4. The Pzincipal and Subordinate Organs 
The three internal organs, buddhi, ahamkdra, and manas, are 
the principal sense-organs, since they apprehend all objects past. 


**SK., 25. 

••SSV., ii, 18. 

Vidvattosini on STK„ 25. 


STK., 25. 
••SPB., ii, 18. 
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present, and future. The external senses are the subordinate 
organs, since they apprehend only present objects. The former are 
called gatekeepers, while the latter are called the gateways of 
knowledge/^ Buddhi is the principal organ not only in comparison 
with the external organs but also with the internal organs of 
manas and ahamkdra.^^ Superiority and inferiority depend upon 
functions ; they are relative terms.^® Manas is the chief organ in 
relation to the functions of the external senses ; ahamkara is the 
chief organ in relation to the function of manas; and buddhi is 
the chief organ in relation to the function of ahamkara.*^ Buddhi 
is the chief organ for the following reasons. Firstly, buddhi 
directly brings about the experience of the self {purusa), while the 
other senses do it through the mediation of buddhi.*^ Buddhi is 
tlie immediate instrument among all the external and internal 
senses, and makes over the object to the self, even as among a 
host of servants some one person becomes the prime minister while 
the others are his subordinate officers.^® Secondly, buddhi pervades 
all the sense-organs, and never fails to produce the result in the 
shape of knowledge.®^ Thirdly, buddhi alone is the receptacle of 
all subconscious impressions {mthskara). The external organs 
cannot retain the residua, for in that case the blind and the deaf 
would not be able to remember things seen and heard in the 
past. Manas and ahamkara also cannot retain subconscious 
impressions because even after their dissolution by means of know- 
ledge of Truth {tattvajhana) recollection persists. Hence buddhi 
has pre-eminence over all.*® Fourthly, the superiority of buddhi 
is inferred from the possibility of recollection which is of the 
nature of meditation, the highest of all mental functions. Recol- 
lection Is the function of buddhL^^ Thus buddhi is the chief 
organ and all the other senses are secondary organs. 

If buddhi is the principal organ, why should we not regard it 
as the only sense-organ and dispense with the other sense-organs? 
Vijiianabhiksu replies that without the help of the external senses 
buddhi cannot serve as an instrument in all sense-activities, since 
in that case the blind would be able to see, the deaf would be 
able to hear, and so on.*® Kapila holds that the ten external senses 

SK., 35, and Gau^apida Bhasya. SS., ii, 45. 

*= STK., 35. « SSVM., ii. 39. 

ii, 45. *’SPB., ii, 41. 

ii, 40. "•SPB.. ii, 43. 

-•SPB., H, 42. *®SPB., ii. 44. 
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may be regarded as difiFerent modifications of the chief organ, 
manas, owing to the difference of the modifications of the consti- 
tuent gums, sattva, rajas, and tamasJ^^ Just as <me and the same 
person assumes many idles in association with different persons, 
so manas also becomes manifold, through association with different 
sense-organs being particulaiized by the^ functions of the different 
senses by reason of its becoming one with the senses. This diverse 
modification of the mind is due to the diverse modification of tl^ 
constituent gunas,^^ 

The Samkhya holds that the sense-organs are prapyakari ; that 
they move out to their objects in the form of vrltis or modifica- 
tions, assume their forms, and apprehend them. The vrUis of the 
senses cannot be perceived. But their existence can be inferred 
from the fact that the sense-organs cannot apprehend their objects 
without being related to them, even as a lamp cannot illumine 
objects without being related to them. If the sense-organs be said 
to apprehend their objects without being related to them, then 
they may apprehend all objects, distant and hidden. But this is 
not a fact. Hence the sense-organs must be conceived as moving 
out to their objects and assuming their forms without leaving 
connection with the body. And this is possible only by means of 
a peculiar modification of the senses called x;rtti Thus the 
existence of vrtti is established. It connects the senses with their 
objects.*® The is neither a part nor a quality of the senses. 
If it were a part it would not be able to bring about the connection 
of the visual organ with distant objects like the sun. If it were 
a quality it would not be able to move out to the object. Thus 
the vrtti of a sense-organ, though existing in h, is different from 
its part of quality. Hence, it is established that the z^rtti of buddhi 
also is, like the flame of a lamp, a transformation quite of the 
nature of a substance which, by means of its transparency, is 
capable of receiving images of the forms of objects.*^ 

Su^ruta holds with Saihkhya that there are eleven sense- 
organs: five organs of knowledge, five organs of action, and the 
mind which partakes of the nature of both.®* The sense-organs 
evolve out of ahathkara under the influence of rajas (energy).®* 


27. "SPB., ii, 25, and U, 27. 

«SPB., V, 104; SS., v, 106, and SPB., v, 106. 

SPB., v, 107. 

“ Su^nitasarfihita, dSrirasthana, i, 4-5. 
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Caraka also holds that there are eleven sense^organs, five sensory 
organs, five motor organs, and one internal organ or manas.^'^ 
Sometimes he mentions twelve sense-organs; five organs of know- 
ledge, five organs of action, manas and huddhi.^^ The mind is 
atomic and one in each body.®* It is different from the external 
senses. It is sometimes called sattva. Its functions are regulated 
by the contact of its objects with the soul. And it controls the 
functions of the external senses. They can apprehend their respec- 
tive objects when they are led by the mind.*® The functions of 
the mind are the apprehension of objects through the external 
senses, subjecting them to control, comparison, and ratiocination. 
Then buddhi ascertains the nature of the objects. Certain know- 
ledge is the function of huddhL When buddhi has brought about 
definite apprehension one begins to act, guided by buddhi,^^ 

Caraka says: ''There are five sense-organs, five materials that 
constitute the senses, five seats of the senses, five objects of the 
senses, and five kinds of perception obtained through the senses.''** 
Here evidently he speaks of the organs of knowledge. The organs 
of vision, audition, smell, taste, and touch are the five sense-organs. 
The materials that enter into the composition of the five senses 
are light, ether, earth, water, and air respectively. The physical 
seats of the five senses are the two eyes, the two ears, the nose, 
the tongue, and the skin. The sense-organs are not the same as 
the peripheral organs which are their seats. The objects of the 
five senses are colour, sound, odour, taste, and touch. Visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory, and tactual perceptions are five kinds 
of sense-perception.*® As to the composition of the external senses 
Caraka seems to be in agreement with the Nyaya-Vai^esika view. 
But he does not wholly agree with it. According to him one 
particular element does not enter into the composition of a 
particular sense-organ ; but all the primal elements exist in each 
sense-organ, though only one element predominates in the 
composition of a particular sense-organ. Thus light especially 
enters into the composition of the visual organ, ether into that 
of the auditory organ, earth into that of the olfactory organ, water 
into that of the gustatory organ and air into that of the tactual 

Carakasaihhita, Sarirasthina, i, 6, and 30. 

Ibid., i, 26. Ibid., i. 7. 

Carakasaihhita, SutrasthSna, viii, 2-3. 

Ibid., Sarirasthina, i, 7-8. ** Ibid^ dutrasthana, viii, 2. 

« Ibid., viii, 4. 
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organ. The particular sense-organ into whose composition a 
particular element especially enters apprehends that particular 
object which has that element for its essence, since both partake 
of the same nature, and one is invested with greater power over 
the other.*^ Light especially enters into the composition of the 
visual organ: so it can apprehend colour which has light for ij.ts 
essence. Both the visual organ and colour partake of the natup 
of light, the former being more powerful than the latter. Hen^ 
the visual organ can apprehend colour. Such is the case with the 
auditory organ and sound, and so with the others. This doctrine 
of Caraka is kindred to the Nyaya-Vai.4esika doctrine. But Caraka 
does not regard the sense-organs as products of matter as the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika holds. He traces the origin of the senses to 
ahamkara after the Samkhya. His cosmology is the same as that 
of the Samkhya.*® Thus Caraka's views as to the nature, kinds, 
and functions of the sense-organs are partly similar to the 
Samkhya view, and partly to the Nyaya-Vai^esika view. 

The Sariikarite agrees with the Samkhya in recognizing five 
organs of knowledge, five organs of action, and the internal 
organ.** Tlie Samkhya recognizes three forms of the internal 
organ, buddhi, ahamkara, and manas. But the Samkarite admits 
four forms of the internal organ, manas, buddhi, ahamkara, and 
dtta. Though the internal organ is one and the same, it assumes 
different forms according to its diverse functions. When it has 
the function of doubt or indetermination it is called manas. When 
it has the function of determination it is called buddhi. When 
it produces* the notion of ego in consciousness it is called 
ahamkara. And when it has the function of recollection it is 
called citta. These functions are different modifications of the 
same internal organ (antahkarana). This is the view of Saktaism 
also.*^ 

The five organs of knowledge are made up the sattvic^^ part 
of the unquintuplied material elements. The organs of vision, 
audition, smell, taste, and touch are made up of the sattxjic parts 
of light, ether, earth, water, and air respectively in an uncombined 
state.*® The organs of action are made up of the rajasid^ part 
of the unquintuplied material elements. The organ of speech. 


”Caraka8aifahit5, iSSrirasthliia, i, 30-1. 

P- * p. 65; YHD., p. 130; ST., i, 35-37. 

Pertaining to sattva or essence. 

• ACK., p. 62. Pertaining to rajas or energy. 
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hands, feet, the excretive organ, and the generative organ are 
made up of the rajasic parts of ether, air, light, water, and earth 
respectively in an uncombined state/^ The internal organs are 
made up of the sattvic parts of the five material elements 
combined.^* 

The Ramanujist recognizes eleven sense-organs : five organs of 
cognition, five organs of action, and the mind/^ The Samkhya 
admits three internal organs, and the Saihkarite admits four 
internal organs. Both these views are wrong. The so-called 
internal organs are nothing but different functions of one and the 
same internal organ, manas,’’^ Sometimes the manas is included 
in the organs of knowledge.^* 

5. The Different Views about the nature of the 
Sense-organs 

The author of Vivaranaprameyasamgraha discusses the nature 
of the sense-organs. The Buddhists hold that the sense-organs are 
the peripheral organs, viz., the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
and the skin. It is the sockets (golaka) in the body that 
constitute the sense-organs. The Mimamsakas hold that the 
sense-organs consist in the faculty of potency (sakti) abiding in 
the sockets. The mere end-organs do not constitute the sense- 
organs. Others hold that the sense-organs are distinct from both 
the end-organs and their potency, and are distinct substances by 
themselves.^* 

The Saihkarite rejects the first theory on the ground that 
certain animals (e.g. serpents) can hear, though they do not posses 
the ear-hole, and that the plants which are believed to be sentient 
living beings are devoid of end-organs or sockets. For the same 
reason the Mimamsaka theory also is rejected. The Mimamsaka 
argues that the law of parsimony demands that we should assume 
the existence of potency (iakti) only, and not of the sense-organs 
endued with a potency. But the Samkarite contends that it is 
needless to assume the existence of the potency also ; that the law 
of parsimony, if rigidly applied, will lead us to assume the existence 
only of the self capable of knowing things in succession. The self 
is all-pervading; so it can produce cognitions in the end-organs. 

'*ACK., p, 65. 'Mbid. p. 62; VP., p. 357. 

Tattvatraya, p. 54 and p. 70. '♦TMK., p. 94. 

'•YMD., p. 16; NSA„ p. 16. - '•VPS., p. 185. 
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The Mimaihsaka himself admits that the self has modifications 
of consciousness {jnanaparifmma) only in those parts of the body 
in which there are end-organs. Thus the Mimaihsaka argument 
ultimately leads to the denial of the sense-organs altogether. So 
the Mimaihsaka doctrine is not tenable. The third theory also 
is not acceptable. There is no proof of .the existence of the sen^e- 
organs as distinct substances quite different from the sockets. * It 
may be argued that perceptions of colour and the like are cfye 
to the action of the self, and since an action always requires an 
instrument, the self must require the instrumentality of the sens6- 
organs to perceive colour and the like. This argument is wrong. 
The reason is over-wide. The self acts upon the sense-organs to 
incite them to action ; but in doing so it does not require any 
instrument. If it did it would lead to infinite regress. So the 
third theory also cannot be maintained. But the Saihkarite 
believes in the existence of sense-organs as something different 
from the peripheral organs on the authority of the scriptures.^ ^ 

Gautama establishes the existence of five sense-organs on the 
following grounds: In the first place, the existence of five sense- 
organs is inferred from five distinct functions,^* Vatsyayana 
argues that there are five purposes (prayojana) of the senses: 
touching, seeing, smelling, tasting, and hearing ; these five purposes 
require five distinct sense-organs, viz. the tactual organ, the visual 
organ, the olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, and the auditory 
organ. Touch is apprehended by the tactual organ ; but it does 
not apprehend colour. So we infer the existence of the visual 
organ which serves the purpose of apprehending colour. Similarly, 
touch and colour are apprehended by the tactual organ and the 
visual organ respectively ; but these organs do not apprehend odour. 
So we infer the existence of the olfactory organ which serves the 
purpose of apprehending odour. In the same manner, touch, 
colour, and odour are apprehended by the tactual organ, the visual 
organ, and the olfactory organ respectively ; but these organs do 
not apprehend taste. So we infer the existence of the gustatory 
organ which serves the purpose of apprehending taste. Lastly, 
touch, colour, odour, and taste are apprehended by the tactual 
organ, the visual organ, the olfactory organ, and the gustatory organ 
respectively ; but these organs do not apprehend sound. So we 
infer the existence of the auditory organ which serves the purpose 

"'VPS., pp. 185-6. 
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of apprehending sound. The function of one sense-organ cannot 
be performed by another. So the existence of five sense-organs is 
inferred from five kinds of sense-activities.^® In the second 
place, the existence of the five sense-organs is inferred from the 
five-fold character of the signs in the shape of perceptions, the 
sites, the processes, the forms, and the constituents.®® 

Firstly, there are five different kinds of perception, visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory, and tactual, from which we infer 
the existence of five sense-organs.®^ Secondly, there are five sense- 
organs corresponding to the five sites [adhisthana) or end-organs. 
The tactual organ, which is indicated by the perception of touch, 
has its seat throughout the body. The visual organ issuing out 
to the object as indicated by the perception of colour has its site 
in the pupil of the eye. The olfactory organ has its site in the 
nose. The gustatory organ has its site in the tongue. The 
auditory organ has its site in the cavity of the ear.®^ The diversity 
of the sense-organs is proved by the diversity of their locations. 
Things with distinct locations are always found to be distinct as in 
the case of jars. If the whole body were the seat of all the sense- 
organs, then deafness, blindness, and the like would be impossible. 
But if the different sense-organs are held to have different sites, 
the site of one organ being destroyed the other organs may remain 
unaffected so that a deaf or blind person will not necessarily be 
deprived of all the sense-organs. Thus, this theory does not involve 
any incongruity.®® This argument shows that the sense-organs are 
different from their physical seats (golaka). Thirdly, the five 
sense-organs involve different processes (gati). The visual organ,, 
which is of the nature of light, issues out of the pupil and moves 
out to the objects endued with colour. The tactual organ, the 
gustatory organ, and the olfactory organ come into contact with 
their objects resting in their own sites. The do not move out 
to their objects like the visual organ. The auditory organ also does 
not move out to its object. Sound travels from its place of origin 
to the auditory organ in a series of waves. This argument shows 
that all the sense-organs are prdpyakari; they apprehend their 
objects by coming into direct contact with them.®® Fourthly, the 
five sense-organs have different magnitudes (akrti). The olfactory 


»®NBh., iff, 1, 58. 
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organ, the gustatory organ, and the tactual organ have the magni- 
tudes of their sites; they are coextensive with their seats. The 
visual organ, though located in the pupil, issues out ot it and 
pervades its object. So it is not coextensive with its site but with 
the field of vision. The auditory organ is nothing but ak^a, 
which is all-pervading ; still it cannot apprehend all sounds because 
its scope is restricted by the disabilities of the substratum in which 
it subsists. The all-pervading akasa located in the ear-hole owing 
to the adrsta of a person assumes the role of the auditory orgaii, 
and produces the perception of sound through it. Lastly, the fivci 
sense-organs have their origin {jdtt) in five material elements. 
The olfactory organ is made up of earth and apprehends smell ' 
which is its characteristic quality. The gustatory organ is made 
up of water and apprehends taste which is its characteristic quality. 
The visual organ is made up of light and apprehends colour 
which is its characteristic quality. And the auditory organ is 
nothing but akasa and apprehends sound which is its characteristic 
quality.®* There is a community of nature between the sense- 
organs and their objects. A sense-organ apprehends the distinc- 
tive quality of that substance which enters into its constitution. 
The Vailesika also agrees with this view. 

Gautama does not distinctly mention anywhere that the mind 
[manas) is a sense-organ. But Vatsyayana points out that Gautama’s 
definition of perception, as a non-erroncous cognition produced by 
the intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, inexpres- 
sible by words and well-defined, implies that the mind is a sense- 
organ. If by the sense-organs he means only the external senses 
his definition will apply only to the perceptions of external objects. 
But Gautama does not give a separate definition of internal 
perception of pleasure and the like. This shows that his definition 
covers both external perception and internal perception, and the 
mind is a sense-organ.®* Vatsyayana includes the mind in the 
sense-organs and points out its distinction from the external senses.®* 
Vi^vanatha regards the mind as a sense-organ. He argues that 
the perception of pleasure must be produced through an instru- 
ment just as the visual perception of colour is produced through 
the instrument of the eyes ; and this instrument is the mind 
{manas) which is thus a sense-organ {karatm),^'^ Prafestapada 
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describes the mind as the internal organ {antahkaraM). He argues 
that pleasure and pain are not perceived through the external 
senses ; but that they must be perceived through an instrument, and 
that is the mind.*® Samkaramilra also gives the same argument.*® 

A sense-organ is defined by the Mimamsaka as that which, 
rightly operating upon its object, produces direct presentations. 
There are two kinds of sense-organs, external and internal. There 
are five external organs : the olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, 
the visual organ, the tactual organ, and the auditory organ. Of 
these the first four are made up of earth, water, light, and air 
respectively. So far the Mimamsaka agrees with the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. But the Nyaya-Vaisesika regards the auditory organ 
as of the nature of ether {akasa)^ while the Mimamsaka regards it 
as a portion of space {dik) confined within the ear-hole. There 
is only one internal organ, viz., the mind {manas). The mind is 
atomic in nature, because of the impossibility of simultaneous 
cognitions. It is called the internal organ, since it operates 
independently in the perception of the self and its qualities. But 
in the perception of external objects it acts in co-operation with 
the external senses, since being an internal organ it cannot come 
into contact with external objects. It depends upon marks of 
inference {lihga) to produce inferential cognitions, and upon sub- 
conscious impressions {samskdra) to bring about recollections.*® 
Thus the Mimamsaka view of the nature and functions of the 
sense-organs resembles the Nyaya-Vai^esika view. 

The Sarakhya and the Vedantist hold that the vocal organ, 
the prehensive organ, the locomotive organ, the excretive organ, 
and the generative organ are the organs of action {karmendriya). 
They are regarded as sense-organs because they are the instru- 
ments which produce the functions of speaking, grasping, walking, 
evacuation, and sexual intercourse respectively. The function of 
one cannot be done by another. 

But Jayanta urges that if these organs are regarded as sense- 
organs, many other organs also should be regarded as such. The 
throat has the function of swallowing food ; the breasts have the 
function of embracing ; the shoulders have the function df carry- 
ing burdens. So they also must be regarded as sense-organs. If 

••PBh., pp. 152-3; Kir., p. 153, ••VSU., Hi, 2, 2. 
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it is argued that these functions can be done by other organs also, 
then it may equally be argued that eating and drinking can 
sometimes be done by hands and feet, swallowing food by the 
anus, and the grasping of things by the mouth. The functions 
of the so-called motor organs are sometimes done by other organs 
also. But the function of one cognitive organ {buddhtndriya) can 
never be done by another. A person whose eyeballs have been 
taken out of their sockets can never perceive colour. But a persbn 
can grasp and walk a little even with his hands and f^t 
amputated. Besides, walking is not the function of feet alone ; it 
can also be done by hands. If the different parts of the bod^ 
having different functions in the shape of actions are said to b^ 
motor organs, then throat, breast, shoulder, etc., also should be 
included in the motor organs.^ ^ Vidyanandin argues that the so- 
called motor organs are included in the tactual organ.*’^ Hence 
there is no necessity of supposing the existence of the so-called 
motor organs. 

Jayanta argues that one internal organ, manas, is quite 
adequate. It is needless to assume three internal organs, manas, 
ahainkara, and buddhi. Buddhi is of the nature of cognition, and 
so it is of the nature of an operation of an instrument. Hence it 
cannot be an instrument of cognition. Aharhkara (egoism) also 
is an object of cognition ; so it cannot be an instrument of cogni- 
tion. Therefore, there is only one internal organ, viz., manas V 
Vidyanandin argues that buddhi and aharhkara cannot be 
regarded as. sense-organs, since they are modifications of the soul 
and results of the sense-organs and the mind.*^ Vehkatanatha 
argues that the so-called internal organs of buddhi and aharhkara 
are functions of the mind which is the only internal organ.®® 

Gautama does not include the manas (mind) in the list of 
sense-organs.®® He mentions it separately among the objects of 
valid knowledge {prameyay^ Kanada is silent upon the point. 
But the Nyaya-Vaisesika writers generally regard the manas as 
the internal organ through which we perceive pleasure and pain.®* 
The Mimamsakas also recognize tlic manas as the internal organ. 
They call it the internal organ, since it operates independently 
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in the perception of the self and its-qualities. But in the percep- 
tion of external objects it acts in co-operation with the extern^ 
senses, since being an internal organ it cannot come into contact 
with external objects.** The ^mkhya also regards the manas as 
an internal sense-organ. Ilvarakrsna says that the manas is a 
sensori-motor organ {ubhayatmakain manahy^] it partakes of 
the nature of both the organs of knowledge and the organs of 
action. The Vedantisis also generally recognize the manas 
as a sense-organ. The Ramanujists regard the manas as the 
internal organ of knowledge, which is the cause of recollection.'*^ 
They difiEer from the Samkhya which regards the manas as par- 
taking of the nature of both the organs of knowledge and the 
organs of action.'®* They differ from the Nyaya-Vaiiesika in 
holding that the manas is not the organ of internal perception 
{manasa-pratyaksa)^ since there is no internal perception at all.'®* 
^mkara admits that the manas is a sense-organ because it is 
distincdy laid down in the Smrti.'®^ Manu says: ‘"There are 
eleven sense-organs of which the eleventh organ is the mflfwr.”'®* 
Vacaspatimi^ra also holds the same view.'®* But some Samkarites 
hold a contrary view. 

The authors of Vedantaparibhasa, Advaitabrahmasiddhi, and 
Advaitacintakaustubha hold that the manas is not a 8enseK>rgan 
on the authority of the Sruti. "The objects are greater than the 
sense-organs, and the manas is greater than the senses.” In this 
text the manas is given a higher fdace than the sense-organs. So 
it cannot be regarded as a sense-organ.'*^ The Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
argues that the manas should be regarded as a sense-organ, since 
it is the organ of the perception of pleasure and pain. Perception 
is always of sensuous origin. There can be no perception with- 
out a sense-organ. The author of Vedantaparibhasa argues that 
the perception of pleasure and pain does not necessarily imply 
that the manas is a sense-organ through which the self perceives 
pleasure and pain. The perceptual character of a cognition does 
not consist in its being produced by a sense-organ. In that case, 
inferential cognition also would be regarded as perception, since 
it is produced by the mind. The. perceptual character of a 
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cognition depends on the identification of the apprehending mental 
m^e with the perceived object.^®® 

The Jaina also does not regard the manas as a sense-organ. 
It is called anindriya. It is not a sense-organ.^®* Vidyanandin 
argues that the mind is not a sense-organ because it is different 
from the sense-organs. The sense-organs apprehend specific 
objects. One sense-organ cannot apprehend the objects of 
another. But the mind can apprehend all objects. So it cannot 
be regarded as a sense-organ. It may be argued that the mii^ 
is an instrument {karana) of cognition, and so it must be regard^ 
as a sense-organ. But in that case smoke also would be a sense-- 
organ, since it is an instrument {karana) of cognition, being ^ 
mark (linga) of inference. Hence it is wrong to include the mind 
in the sense-organs.^^® 


6. The External Organs and the Internal Organ or Organs 

The Samkhya regards the internal organ as threefold in 
character. It assumes the forms of buddhi, ahamkara, and manas 
according as its functions differ. I^varakrsna holds that the exter- 
nal organs can apprehend only the present. But the internal 
organs can apprehend the present, the past, and the future.“^ 
Gaudapada makes it clear by examples. The visual organ appre- 
hends only the present colour, neither past nor future colours. 
The auditory organ apprehends the present sound, neither past 
nor future sounds. The tractual organ, the gustatory organ, and 
the olfactory organ apprehend respectively the present touch, 
taste, and odour, but not past or future ones. TWs is the case 
with the motor organs also. The vocal organ utters only present 
sounds, but not past or future ones. The hands can grasp only 
the present jars, but not the past or future ones. The feet can 
walk upon only the present road, but not upon past or future ones. 
The excretive and generative organs can perform thdbr functions 
only at present. The functions of the external organs arc con- 
fined only to the present time. They cannot carry us forward to 
the future and backward to the past. For this we have to fall 
back upon the internal organs. The manas assimilates and 
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diiscriniinaties the present as well as past and future objects. The 
ahafhkSra refers Ae present as well as past and future objects to 
the unity of the empirical ego. The buddhi determines the nature 
of present, past, and future objects.^ The internal organs bring 
us in contact with the past and the future as with the present. 
Vacaspatimijra refers to it in Bhamati}'^^ He holds that the 
immediate past and the immediate future should be included in 
the present owing to their close proximity to it. He seems to 
believe in the specious present, which is a meeting point of the 
present, the past, and the future. And this tract of time is an 
object of sense-perception.^^^ 

Thc^Nyaya-Vaifcsika believes in only one internal organ or 
manas. What is the difference between the mind and the external 
senses? Vatsyayana mentions three points of difference. In the 
first place, the external sense-organs are material, but the mind is 
immaterial. The mind is not material, since it is not of the 
nature of an effect, and so does not possess any quality of matter. 
In the second place, the external senses apprehend only a limited 
number of objects {niyatavimya), but the mind apprehends all 
objects (sarvavisaya). For instance, colours, sounds, tastes, odours, 
and touch are apprehended by the visual organ, the auditory 
organ, the gustatory organ, the olfactory organ, and the tactual 
organ respectively. But all these are apprehended by the mind. 
It guides all the external senses in the apprehension of their objects 
and directly apprehends pleasure, pain, and the like.^^^ Vyasa 
also holds that the manas apprehends all objects (sarmrtha)^^* 
In the third place, the extern^ senses are of the nature of sense- 
organs owing to the fact that they are endued, with the same 
qualities as are apprehended by them. For instance, the olfactory 
organ is endued with the quality of odour, and consequently it 
can apprehend odour. The visiud organ can apprehend colour, 
because it is endued with the quality of colour. The gustatory 
organ is endued with the quality of taste and so it can apprehend 
taste. The auditory organ is endued with the quality of sound, 
and so it can apprehend sound. And the tactual organ can 
apprehend touch, because it is endued with die quality of touch. 

»**Gau4ai»da Bhifya on SK., 33. “*Bhamatf, ii, 4, 17. 

*** Vartamanasamlpsiimduinatd^taixiapi yartaminatxi. STB., 33. See 
Chapter PC. , 
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But the mind is not endued with the qualities of pleasure* pain 
etc., which are apprehended by the mind.”^ 

Uddyotakara recognizes only the second point of difference 
between the mind and the external sense-organs. He rejects the 
other two points of difference. Vatsyayana holds that the external 
sense-organs are material, but that the mind is immaterial. But this 
is not right. In fact, the mind is neither material nor immaterial : 
materiality and immateriality are properties of products ; what^ is 
produced out of matter is material, and what is not produced d^t 
of matter, but out of something else is immaterial. As a matter 
of fact, however, the mind is not a product at all, and as such k 
can be neither material nor immaterial. Moreover, the auditory 
organ, which is an external sense-organ, is not material, since it 
is not a product of matter, but akaia itself. So the auditory organ 
also is neither material nor immaterial. 

But this objection of Uddyotakara is based on a misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of the word “material”. It may mean either 
a product of matter [bhutajanya) or of the nature of matter 
{bhutatmaka). In the latter sense, the auditory organ also is 
material, since it is of the nature of akasa (ether), though it is not 
a product of it. In the former sense, all the other sense-organs 
are material. The tactual organ is a product of air ; the visual 
organ is a product of light ; the olfactory organ is a product of 
earth ; and the gustatory organ is a product of water. Further, 
Vatsyayana holds that the external senses are sense-organs because 
they are endued with certain distinctive qualities, but that the mind 
is a sense-organ wkhout being endued with any specific quality. 
But Uddyotakara disputes this point also. For the auditory organ 
also docs not, through its own quality of sound, apprehend a 
sound exterior to itself, as the other external senses do. For 
instance, the olfactory organ apprehends an odour exterior to 
itself, through the odour inherent in itself. But the auditory organ 
apprehends a sound which is not exterior to itself, but which is 
actually produced within the car itself. Hence Uddyotakara con- 
cludes that there is only one point of difference between the mind 
and the external sense-organs ; the external senses can apprehend 
only certain specific objects, but the mind can apprehend all 
objects. And it is prov^ by the following reasons. Firstly, the 
mind is the substratum of the conjunction with the condition of 
NBh., i, 1, 4, 
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recollection. Secondly, it is the substratum of the conjunction 
which brings about the cognition of pleasure and the like. And 
thirdly, it presides over all other sense-organs."** 

7, Are the External Sense-organs Prapyakari or Aprapyakari f 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika, the Mfmamsaka, the Samkhya, and the 
Vedantist hold that all the sense-organs are prapyakari; they 
apprehend their objects when they come in direct contact with 
them. This doctrine is called the doctrine of prapyakarita. But 
the Buddhist holds that the visual organ and the auditory organ 
are aprapyakari ; they apprehend their objects at a distance with- 
out coming in contact with them. All the other sense-organs are 
prapyakdfi ; they apprehend their objects when they come in con- 
tact with them. The Jaina holds that only the visual organ is 
aprapyakari ; it apprehends its object at a distance with the help 
of light without getting at it. 

According to the Buddhist, the visual organ is the eyeball or 
the pupil of the eye (golaka), and it can apprehend its object 
without coming in direct contact with it, because the eyeball can 
never go out of its socket to the object existing at a distance. 
According to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, on the other hand, all the sense- 
organs are prapyakari; they can apprehend their objects only 
when they come in direct contact with them. Thus the visual 
organ cannot apprehend its object without coming in direct con- 
tact with it. The Nyaya-Vaifcsika holds that the visual organ is 
not the eyeball or the pupil of the eye which is the scat {golaka or 
adhisthana) of the visual organ which is of the nature of light 
{tejas) ; and that this ray of light goes out of the pupil to the object 
at a distance and comes in direct contact with it. 

The Buddhist offers the following criticism of the Nyaya- 
Vaijesika doctrine of prapyakarita. firstly, the sense-organs arc 
nothing but end-organs (golaka) which are within the range of 
perception. They are not mysterious entities behind these peri- 
pheral organs. So the visual organ is nothing but the pupil of 
the eye through which we sec visible objects. And the pupil 
can never go out of the eye to the object, and come into direct 
contact with it. Secondly, the visual qrgan cannot come into 
direct contact with its object in order to apprehend it, for in that 
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case it would not be able to apprehend an object bigger than itself. 
But, as a matter of fact, the visual organ can apprehend vast 
objects like mountains and the like. Thirdly, the visual organ 
apprehends the branches of a tree and the moon at the same 
time ; it takes the same length of time to apprehend these objects 
though they are at different distances. If the eye goes out to its 
object in order to apprehend it, theix it must take less time ]to 
apprehend a near object, and more time to apprehend a distaibt 
object. But, in fact, the eye apprehends the branches of a tri^ 
and the moon at the same time; it does not take more time to 
apprehend the moon than to apprehend the branches ; just on 
opening our eyes we see both the objects at the same time.\ 
Fourthly, the eye cannot go out to its object; for if it could go 
out to its object of apprehension, it would never be able to 
apprehend objects hidden behind glass, mica, etc., as it would be 
obstructed by them.^^* Hence the Buddhist condudes that the 
visual organ can never go out to its object to apprehend it ; it 
apprehends its object from a distance without getting at it. 

Udayana criticises the above arguments of the Buddhist in 
KiranavaR, Firsdy, what apprehends or manifests an object must 
come into direct contact with it. A lamp manifests an object 
only because the light comes into direct contact with it. The 
visual organ is of the nature of light, and so the ray of light must, 
go out of the pupil to the object in order to apprehend it 
Secondly, the light of the visual organ issues out of the pupil, 
and spreads out, and thus can cover a vast object. Hence the 
field of vision is not co-extensive with the eyeball or the pupil of 
the eye. Thirdly, it is wrong to argue that a near objea and a 
distant objea can be perceived through the visual organ in the 
same space of time. There must be some dififerehce in the 
moments of time required in the apprehension of the two objects, 
though it is not distincdy felt by us. Light is an extremely light 
substance, and its motion is inconceivably swift. So even the 
distant moon is seen just on opening the eyes. Some hold that 
the light of the visual organ, issuing out of the pupil, becomes 
blended widx the external light, and thus comes into contaa with 
far and near objects simultaneoudy, so that the eye can appre- 
hend the branches and the moon at the same time. But this is 
not a correa explanation. On this hypothesis, the visual organ 
“•torwp. 74. 
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would be able to apprehend those objects which are hidden from 
our view, e*g*, objects behind our bai. But it can never appre- 
hend these objects. Fourthly, glass, mica, etc., are transparent by 
their very nature, and so they cannot obstruct the passage of light. 
Hence the light of the visual organ can penetrate these substances 
and apprehend objects hidden behind them. Hence the visual 
organ must be supposed to go out to its object and come into 
direct contact with it.^*® The Nyaya-Vaiiedka does not regard 
the auditory organ as moving out to sounds, which are held to 
travel to the ear ; either sounds reach the ear in concentric circles 
of waves like the waves of water or they shoot out in all directions 
like the filaments of a kadambaP^ 

The Samkhya also holds that the sense-organs are prdpya- 
kari: they get at their objects in order to apprehend them. All 
schools of philosophers admit that the organs of touch, taste, and 
smell come into direct contact with their objects. The Nyaya- 
Vai^esika holds that the visual organ moves out to its objects, 
but that the auditory organ does not. The Samkhya differs from 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika in holding that the sense-organs come into 
contact with tlieir objects through their functions (vftti), and that 
the auditory organ also moves out to sounds through its function 
like the visual organ. 

The Buddhists argue that the visual organ docs not move out 
to its object, since we see objects through glass, mica, and crystal ; 
and that the auditory organ does not move out to its objects, 
since we hear soimds at a distance. The Samkhya refutes this 
view. Kapila contends that the sense-organs do not apprehend 
objects wUch they do not reach, because of their not reaching, 
or because they would reach everything.^^® Aniruddha explains 
this argument. The sense-organs do not manifest those .objeas 
which they do not reach, because they have the nature of mani- 
festing only what they reach or come into contact with. The 
visual organ goes out to objects hidden by glass, mica, and crystal 
in the form of vftti ; these substances do not obstrua the passage 
of the xfrtti on account of their transparency. The auditory organ 
is connected with sound by means of its function, idiich moves 
out to it. It does not apprehend sound at a distance wldiout 
reaching out to it The sense-organs apprehend objects at a 
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distance by means of their functions. If it is argued that the 
sense-organs do not apprehend objects at a distance because they 
do not reach out to them, as in Ae case of hidden objects, then 
it nuiy be pointed out that this disability of the sense-organs 
(ie,, their not moving out to their objects) will afEect not only 
the cognitions of distant and hidden objects but also those of 
unhidden objects as well, since the disability must operate equa^y 
in both the cases. But, in fact, the cognitions of unhidden objctis 
are never so affected. Therefore, it cannot be maintained thijt 
the sense-organs do not reach out to their objects. If, on th^ 
other hand, it is argued that the sense-organs apprdbend objects 
even without reaching out to them, then they will apprehend\ 
everything which exists within the universe, since there is no 
distinction in this respect with regard to all things. Hence the 
Samkhya concludes that all sense-organs get at their objects. 

The Samkhya holds with the Nyaya-Vaifcsika that the visual 
organ moves out to its object. But it does not hold like it that 
the visual organ is made up of light, though it has the power of 
gliding, since the phenomenon of movement of the visual organ 
can be explained by its function.^** Aniruddha says that the fact 
that the visual organ moves out to distant objects, like light, and 
manifests them, leads to the misconception that it is made up 
of light. But, in reality, the visual organ is related to its objects 
through its function.^*® Vijhanabhiksu says that the visual organ, 
though not made up of light, shoots out to distant objects like 
the sun by means of its particular modification {vrtti) without 
altogether leaving' the body, even as the vital air (praw) moves 
out from the tip of the nose up to a certain distance by means 
of its particular modification without altogether leaving the 
body.^**, 

Kumarila criticizes the Buddhist and Saihkhya theories of 
auditory perception. The Buddhist holds that the auditory organ 
apprehends sounds without coming into contact with thm. 
Kumarila contends that in that case all sounds near and distant 
would be equally perceptible, since they are equal in having no 
contact with the auditory organ. In that case, bodi near and 
distant sounds could be either perceived or imperceived ; there 
would be no sequence in the perception of sounds, near sounds 
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being first perceived and then distant sounds ; and sounds coming 
from different distances would not have different degrees of inten** 
sity. This shows that sounds must come into contact widi the 
auditory organ in order to be pcrceivcd.^*’^ 

The Saihkhya holds that the auditory organ moves out to the 
region where sounds are produced through its vftfti. Kumirila 
contends that the Saihkhya doctrine involves the assumptioii of 
two imperceptible things. The so-called vrtti or function of the 
auditory organ is imperceptible, and its movement also is imper- 
ceptible. It is difficult to conceive how a modification is produced 
in the auditory organ by a distant sound. The Saihkhya may 
argue that the auditory organ moves out to distant sounds, owing 
to its all-pervading nature, being a product of all-pervading 
uhamkara. Kumar^ contends that this fact would apply equally 
well to very distant sounds, and hence all sounds would be heard 
equally well. Moreover, the function of the auditory organ, being 
immaterial, could not be obstructed by any material obstacles, 
and hence even intercepted sounds would be heard.*** Thus the 
Saihkhya theory is untenable. Kumirila holds that sound travels 
through the air and reaches the space in the car, and dien pro- 
duces a modification {saihskara) in it. This theory explains many 
&ct8 about auditory perception. Sounds are carried to the car 
through the air. So when the air is intercepted by obstacles 
sounds cannot be heard. The air moves along in a certain order 
of sequence, and hence we first hear sounds near at hand, and 
then distant sounds, and near sounds are intense and distant 
sounds arc faint.*** 

The Saihkarite also holds that the sense-organs are prapya- 
kari. They apprehend their objects when they come into contact 
with them. the five external senses, the olfactory mrgaii, the 
gustatory organ, and the tactual organ apprehend Aeir objects, 
remaining in their seats. But the visual organ and the auditory 
organ go out to their appropriate objects and af^rehmd them. 
Even the auditory organ can move outward to sounds because it 
is the all-pervading ether limited by the ear-hole. Just as the 
visual organ, which is of the nature of light and very transparent, 
can move outward to its objea and apprehoid it, so die auditory 

pp. ; see Chapter VIU. '5V., pp. 3S9-5dO; lOiB WL 
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organ also, which is of the nature of ether, can move out to its 
object and apprehend it. 

The Saml^rite differs from the Nyaya-VaiSesUta in his view 
of the nature of the auditory organ. The Nyaya-Vaifcsika holds 
that a sound is produced somewhere in space and spreads in con* 
centric circles like the waves of water and ultimately strikes the 
drum of the ear, and thus produces* the auditory perception of 
sound.**® But the Samkarite urges that had it been the ca84 we 
should apprehend the sound as in the ear, and not in the piace 
in which it is generated. But, in fact, we always perceive a sound 
in such a form as **1 hear a sound there"’ and not “in the eat”. 
This conclusively proves that the auditory organ also, like ^e 
visual organ, moves out to the object and apprehends it. The 
Saihkarite thinks that it is unnecessary to assume an infinite series 
of sounds coming from the original place in concentric or spherical 
circles to the auditory organ to produce the auditory perception 
of the original sound. The law of parsimony requires that there 
must be a connection between the sound produced somewhere in 
space and the auditory organ. And the connection can be easily 
established by supposing that it is the auditory organ itself that 
goes outward to the sound and apprehends it.*** In fact, it is 
the translucent antahkarana (intern^ organ) which streams out 
through the orifices of the visual organ and the auditory organ 
and gets at the visible objects and sounds.**^ TTie Ramanujist 
hlso holds the same view.*** The Vedantists agree with the 
Saihkhya on this point. 

8. Are the External Sense-organs Physical (bhautika) or 
Psychical (ahamkarika) ? 

The Nyaya-VaWesika holds that the external sense-organs are 
material (bhautika) in nature. But the Sanikhya disputes this 
view on the following grounds. In the first jdace, the sense-organs 
are prapyakari; they apprehend their objects only when they 
come into contact with them. If the sense-organs were products 
of gross matter, they could never go out to distant objects and 
apprehend them. But, as a matter of fact, some sense-organs 
(e.g. the visual organ) can apprehend distant objects, and hence 
they must reach out to them. And they can move out to distant 

‘••BhP., 165-6. ***VP.,pp. 180-1 ; also Sikhamapi. 
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objects if they are products of ahathkara (egoism) and as such 
capable of expansion. So the Samkhya condudes that the sense- 
organs are psychical, being products of ahamkara, reach out to 
distant objects in the form of functions {vftti) which are modified 
into the forms of these objects. In the second place, if the sense- 
organs were material they would apprehend only those objects 
which are of their size. But, as a matter of fact, they can appre- 
hend objects which are larger or smaller than themselves. This 
proves that the sense-organs are not products of matter but of 
ahaMara, In the third place, material objects like lamps, which 
manifest other objects, also manifest themselves. So, if the sense- 
organs were material, they would be able to manifest not only 
other objects but also their oWn nature. But they cannot manifest 
themselves ; the sense-organs are not objects of sense-perception. 
So they are not material. They are products of ahamkara. 
The Ramanujist also agrees with this view.^** 

Jayanta Bhatfa refutes these arguments thus. The first argu- 
ment is based on a false assumption. The Nyaya-Vaifesika 
agrees with the Samkhya in holding that the sense-organs are 
prapyakari ; they come into contact with their objects in order to 
apprehend them. But the sense-organs are not the peripheral 
organs or the physical seats of eyes, etc. For example, the visual 
organ is not the pupil but the ray of light {tejas) which has its 
seat in the pupil. And the ray of light can easily stretch out to 
a distant object and apprehend it, since its motion is extremdy 
swift. So the sense-organs need not necessarily be psychical 
{ahathkarika) in order to get at their objects; they may be 
material {bhautika) and yet prapyakari. The second argument 
also is without foundation. Ihe sense-organs cannot be said to 
be psychical (Shathk^ka) because they can apprehend objects 
biggisr or smaller than diemselves. They can do so even if they 
are material. For example, the visual organ, which is of the 
nature of light, can expand and apprehend a larger object. The 
expansion of an object-is not the sign of its psychical characto*. 
Ihe third argument also is beside the mark. The different sense- 
organs apprehend different qualities. Every sense-organ does not 
apprehend dl qualities. The sense-organs can apprehend only 
those qualides of thdr objects, which inhere in themseives. For 
instance, smell inheres in the dfactory organ ; so it can apjnrdiend 
pp. 477-8. «*TWK., p. 91. 
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only the smell of an object. But it cannot apprehend its own 
smell. It is by virtue of its own inherent smell that it can appre* 
hend smell in its object. If the sense-organs were devoid of 
qualities, they would not be able to apprehend anything at all, 
and they would cease to be sense-organs. Thus the sense-organs 
can apprehend other objects but not themselves.^** Hence the 
Npya-Vai^csika concludes that the ^^se-organs are matcrij^L 

Some maintain that there is only one sense-organ ; thit it 
appears to be many owing to the difference of upadhis or lin^ita- 
tions. Kapila refers to this view and criticizes it.^*^ Anirud^ha 
argues that though there is a difference of upadhis we must also 
admit that there is a real difference of powers, and that if ^e 
difference of powers is real, the plurality of sense-organs also is 
real*** VijfSnabhiksu argues that the theory of one ‘ sense-organ 
performing different functions through diversity of powers amounts 
to the assumption of a pltirality of sense-organs, since these 
different powers also have the character of sense-organs.^** Hence 
there is not a single sense-organ. 

9. Is the Tactual Organ the only Sense-organ? 

Caraka holds that the organ of touch pervades all the sense- 
organs. They are modifications of the sense of touch. All the 
sense-organs apprehend their objects when they come into contact 
with them, and contact is nothing but touch. Thus the sense of 
touch is conterminous with all the senses. It is perpetually con- 
nected with the mind which presides over all the external senses.^** 
Vacaspadmiira refers a simihur doctrine to some Samkhyas who 
hold that diere are seven sense-organs: the tactual organ which 
is the only organ of knowledge and capable of apprehending 
various objeas like colour, etc., five organs of action, and the 
mind (mafkis).^^' Gautama also refers to the doctrine that the 
aense of touch is the only sense-organ and criticizes 
Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, and others elaborate his arguments. 
Some hold that the sense of touch is the only sense-organ, since 

'••NM., pp. 478-481. **»SS., ii, 24. 
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all the seats (adhisthana) of sense-organs are pervaded by the 
tactual organ, so that in the presence of the sense of touch there 
is perception and in its absence there is no perception at all. So 
the tactual organ is the only sense-organ.^^* 

This doctrine cannot be maintained on the following grounds. 
It contradicts the facts of actual experience. If the tactual organ 
were the only sense-organ, it would be able to apjarehend all 
sen^ble objects, so that colour would be perceived by the blind, 
sound by ^e deaf, and so forth. But, as a matter of fact, the 
blind can never see colour, the deaf can never hear sound, and 
so on. Hence the tactual organ is not the only sense-organ.**^ 
But it may be urged that the various sense-organs are only spedal 
parts of the tactual organ, which is the only sense-organ. The 
different kinds of sensible objects are perceived throu^ its 
different parts, so that when these particular parts are destroyed 
we cannot perceive the corresponding objects. The blind fail to 
see colours because the particular part of the uctual organ which 
was located in the eye and was the means of colour-perception 
has been destroyed. The deaf cannot hear sounds because the 
particular part of the tactual organ which was located in the ear- 
hole and was the means of sound-perception has been destroyed. 
This view is self-contradictory. If the perception of colours, 
sounds, etc, is held to be brought about by different parts of the 
tactual organ, then it contradicts the doctrine that the tactual 
organ is the only sense-organ. Are the so-called spedal parts of 
the tactual organ of the nature of sense-organs or not? K they 
are, then there are many sense-organs, and the doctrine of a single 
sense-organ falls to the ground. If they are not, then colours,, 
sounds, etc., cannot be r^rded as perceptible by die senses.*** 
The hypothesis of a dingle sense-organ vdth different* parts 
endowed with different powers amounts to the assumptiem of many 
sense-organs.*** Further, the tactual organ cannot be regarded 
as the only sense-organ because, in that case, there would be 
simultaneous perception of colour, sound, and die like. Ihe soul 
would come into contact with the mind, the mind with the sin^ 
sense of touch, and dife tactual organ with colour, sound, etc 
Thus there would be simultaneous porceptum of them all. But 
it is not a fact of expmoice. Colour, sound, etc, are uevdr 
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perceived at the same time.^^' Hence there is not a single sense* 
organ which apprehends all kinds of sensible objects.'^* More- 
over, the doctrine of a single sense-organ involves a contradiction. 
The taaual organ is prafyahan; it can apprehend only those 
objects which it comes into contact with; it cannot apprdiend 
distant objects. But colour and sounds can be perceived froi^ a 
great distance. How, then, can they be perceived through lithe 
tactual organ? If they are perceived through it though it dWs 
not come into contact with them, it should apprehend touch alTO 
without coming into contact with it. Or, if the tactual organ cin 
apprehend touch when it comes into contact with it, it shoul^ 
apprehend colour and sound also when it comes into contact with 
them. It should not operate on touch, colour, and sound in 
different ways. But it may be argued that the tactual organ is 
prapyakan in apprehending touch and aprapyakari in apprehend- 
ing colour and sound. If the tactual organ can apprehend colour 
without coming into contact with it, it should perceive hidden as 
well as unhidden colours, which is not a fact ; and the perception 
of colour near at hand and the non-perception of colour at a 
distance would remain unexplained.^^* Moreover, if the sense of 
touch is the only sense-organ, its derangement or destruction will 
make all perception impossible.^*® But, in fact, we find that 
though one sense-organ is deranged or destroyed, we can perceive 
through the cfther sense-organs. Hence there is not a single sense 
of touch. 
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Chapter n 

INDETERMINATE PERCEPTION AND 
DETERMINATE PERCEPTION 

1. Introduction 

The Indian thinkers generally recognize two distinct stages of 
perception, indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and determinate {saviludpa). 
The former is the immediate apprehension of the mere form of 
an object, while the laner is the mediate perception of the object 
with its different properties and their relations to one another. 
The former is an undifferentiated and non-relational mode of 
consciousness devoid of assimilation and discrimination, analyns 
and synthesis. The latter is a differentiated and relational mode of 
consciousness involving assimilation and discrimination, analysis 
and synthesis. The former is purely sensory and presentative, 
while the latter is presentative-representative. Ihe former is dumb 
and inarticulate — ^free from verbal images. The latter is vocal and 
articulate— dressed in the garb of verbal images. The former is 
abstract and indeterminate, while the latter is concrete and determi* 
nate. The former is what \^^liam James calls “knowledge of 
acquaintance”, and the latter is what he cRlls “knowledge-about”. 

The distinction between indeterminate perception and deter* 
annate perception has for centuries engaged the attention of all 
schools of Indian thinkers, both from ^ psychological and efds- 
temological points of view. Here we shall attempt a psychological 
analyns of foese two stages of perception from the Indian stand- 
pcmis. Though almost all the systems of Indian thought rroog^nize 
the existence of indeterminate perceptimt and determinate percep- 
tkm, they hold dighdy different views tm the nature of these two 
typw of perception. 

According to $ainkara, indeterminate perception appe ehends 
the mere “B^g” ; it can apfudhend nather an individual flhject 
nor its pn^iqties ; it is ab^utdy indetermmate. Aoomdii)^ to 
the Buddhists, perception is always indetermmate; there is no 
tleterminate perceptkm ; the soca^ detemdnate pdeet^laagi; as 
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not perceptual in character. Indeterminate perception apprehend 
the specific individuality of an object {svalak^f^a) devoid of its 
generic character and other qualifications. Kumarila, the founder 
of the Bhatta school of Mimaihsa, holds that indeterminate per- 
cepdon apprehends the individual ipyaktt^, which is the substrate 
of its generic character (samanya) and specific character 
Prabhakara, the founder of the P^ibhakara school of MmiLamsa^ 
holds that indeterminate perception apprehends both the generic 
character and the specific character of its object as an un^istin- 
guishable mass. ^I^rthasarathimiira, a follower of Kum!^ila» 
holds that indeterminate percepdon is the immediate apprehen- 
sion of an object with its multiform properdes such as generality, 
substantiality, quality, acdon, and name, but not as related to 
each other. Vacaspadmiira represents the Samkhya view of 
indeterminate percepdon as the simple apprehension of an object, 
pure and simple, unqualified by its properties. The earlier 
Vaifesikas hold that indeterminate percepdon is the immediate 
cognidbn of the generic and specific characters of its object un- 
4ifi^rentiated from each other. The earlier Naiyayikas hold that 
there is no difference between indeterminate perception and 
determinate percepdon except that the former does not apprehend 
the name of its object. Both of them apprehend substantiality, 
generality, acdon, and quality. The later Nyaya-Vai^ika hol^ 
that indeterminate percepdon apprehends an object and its pro- 
perdes as unrelated to each other. The Neo-$amkarite also holds 
that indeterminate percepdon is the non-rdadonal apprehension 
of an object which is not necessarily sensuous in character. 
Ramanuja holds a different view. He regards indeterminate per* 
cepdon as rdadonal apprehension which apprehends the first 
individual of a class mib its generic character in the shape of a 
structure {samsthana) and also its rdation to the individual. 
Thus most of the schook of Indian {diUoso^ffiers admit the exis- 
tence of indeterminate percepdon, though they hold different 
views as to its nature and object. But Madhva and VaUabha, the 
founders of minor schools of Vedanta, deny the existence of 
indeterminate percepdon. They r^ard all percepdon as deter- 
minate. The ^bdikas also hold the same view. They hold that 
there can be no thought without language, and hence no nameless, 
indeterminate perception. No one denies the existence of ^deter- 
minate percepdon; only the Buddhist holds that the so<alled 
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determinate perception is not perceptual in character. We shall 
consider these differeiit views in detail. 

2. The Different Views 

According to Samkara, indeterminate perception cannot appre- 
hend any qualifications whatsoever. It cannot apprehend even an 
object (e.g, mere jar, ghata), and its generic nature (e.g. mere 
jarness, ghatatva) unrelated to each other, as some hold ; for the 
apprehension of these qualifications presupposes the apprehension 
of their difference, and difference means mutual non-existence, 
which is not apprehended even by determinate perception. So it 
can never be apprehended by indeterminate perception. Non- 
existence is apprehended by non-perception (anupalabdhi). Hence 
indeterminate perception apprehends the mere undifferentiated 
“Being” (sattd), which is identical with universal consciousness. 
Thus Saihkara regards indeterminate perception as absolutely 
indeterminate or devoid of all determinations. It neither appre- 
hends an individual object nor its qualities ; it merely apprehends 
“Being” or existence {sanmatravisayamy 

Some hold that indeterminate perception apprehends an object 
(vi^e^a) and its qualifications {vUe^tia) but not their relations 
to each other. But the Buddhist holds that indeterminate percep- 
tion does not at all apprehend the qualifications of its object, viz. 
generality, substantiality, quality, action, and name. They are 
the forms of thought (vikalpd). Perception is always presentative 
and hence indeterminate ; it is free from all forms and determina- 
tions. It merely apprehends the specific individuality of its object 
{svalaksaipi) devoid of all qualifications.* The so-called deter- 
minate perception is not perceptual in character, since it is a 
presentative-representative process and not produced by peripheral 
stimulation alone. The recollection of a name intervenes between 
the purely sensory presentation of an object and the determinate 
cognition of it as qualified by its name. So the determinate cog- 
nition of a qualified object cannot be regarded as a perceptual 
process.* Thus the Buddhist agrees with Saihkara in holding tiiat 
indeterminate perception cannot apprehend the qualifications of 
its object. But he differs from Samkara in so far as he holds that 

» fiD., pp. 126-7. * NM., p. n ; SDP., p. 139. 

• PP„ p. 49. 
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indeterminate perception does not appreheitd the mere *T8eing^, 
but the specific individuality of an object Hence the indeter* 
minate perception of the Buddhists is moie determinate than ihkt 
of Sarhkara. 

Kumarila, a Mimaihsaka, holds that immediately after peri- 
pheral stimulation there is an undeQned and indeterminate percep- 
tion of an object, pure and simple, similar to the simple appr^en- 
sion of a baby or a dumb person. It arises purely out ol^ the 
object itself (kuddhavastuja). It apprehends only an individual 
object which is the substratum of generic and specific characters. 
Even in indeterminate perception there is the apprehension of an 
object in its two-fold aspect, generic and specific ; but there is no 
distinct apprehension of the generic character as generic, and the 
specific character as specific. But is it not self-contradictory to 
say that indeterminate perception apprehends an object, in its two- 
fold aspect, generic and specific, but yet it cannot apprehend its 
generic character as generic and specific character as specific? 
Kumarila points out that there is no contradiction here. The 
generic character is common to many individuals. The specific 
character is peculiar to one individual. The former is inclusive, 
while the latter is exclusive. Indusiveness of the generic character 
and exclusiveness of the specific character are not apprehended by 
indeterminate perceptioh,' since it apprehends only one individual. 
It cannot apprehend its object as spedfic, since it cannot distin- 
guish it from other objects; nor can it apprehend its object as 
generic, since it cannot assimilate it to other objects. It apprehends 
an object, pure and simple, not as qualified by its generic and 
spedfic characters. They qualify the object of indeterminate per- 
ception, which is their substratum, but they are not apprehended 
by it as qualifying its object. All that Kumarila means by 
mentioning the two-fold aspect of the object of indeterminate 
perception is to define the character of the object, and to emphasize 
that its object has a two-fold aspect, generic and specific.^ 

Prabhakara, a Mimaihsaka, holds that indeterminate percep- 
tion apprehends not merely the individual object, which is the 
substrate of its generic and spedfic characters, but it apprehends 
also the generic and spedfic characters of its object without 

^Na vi^eso na samanyaih tadSnlmanubhuyate. 

Tayoradharabhuta tu vyaktircv5va8Tyate.-~5V., Sutra, iv. 113. Sec also 
Sutra, iv, 112, and 118, and NR. 
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apprehending their distinction. It is not an object of inference; 
it is felt as perception. The Buddhist is wrong in holding that 
indeterminate perception apprehends merely the specific indivi- 
duality (svalaksana), since we are distinctly conscious of the 
generic diaracter (jati) in it. iSamkara also is wrong in holding 
that it apprehends merely the generic character [sanianyamatra), 
since we are distinctly conscious of the specific character in it. It 
apprehends the bare nature (svarupamatra) of the generic character 
or community and the specific character or particularity but not 
their distinction from each other. Community (samSnya) is inclu- 
sive {anugata) in character ; it is common to many individuals ; and 
pardcularity (viiesa) is exclusive (vyavftta) in character ; it is con- 
fined to a particular individual. The former is the ground of 
assimilation, and the latter, of discrimination. Indeterminate per- 
ception is the immediate apprehension of an object with its generic 
and specific characters. But since it is devoid of assimilation and 
discrimination, it cannot distinguish the two from each other and 
apprehend the object as belonging to a definite class. Indeter- 
minate perception does not involve assimilation, discrimination, 
recollection, and recognition. 

But how is it that the generic character and the specific 
character of an object are apprehended by indeterminate percep- 
tion, but not their distinction? Prabhakara replies that the 
apprehension of two different objects does not necessarily imply 
the apprehension of their difference ; that the apprehension of the 
difference between two objects involves an additional factor, viz, 
the apprehension of the distinctive characters of both these objects. 
Though indeterminate perception apprehends both the generic 
and specific characters of its object, it cannot apprehend the 
difference between the two, because, having a single individual 
for its object, it cannot apprehend their distinctive characters, viz. 
indusiveness and exdusiveness respectively. 

But determinate perception apprehends the generic character 
of its object as generic and its specific character as specific, because 
it assimilates its object to other like objects and distinguishes it 
from other unlike objects. But it may be objected that in deter- 
minate perception also only one individual object is present to 
a sense-organ. Hence determinate perception also cannot 
apprehend the generic character as generic and the specific character 
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as specific, since it presupposes an apprehension of other like 
and unlike objects which are not present to the sense-organ* 
Prabhakara gives this reply. The sense-organs, being material and 
unconscious, cannot apprehend objects; nor can cognitions by 
themselves apprehend objects ; it is the self which apprehends all 
that can be apprehended. And after indeterminate perception of 
an object the self remembers some other objects of the same class, 
from which it differs in some respects, and which it resembles in 
others, by reviving the subconscious impressions of previous percep- 
tions of these objects. And thus the self comes to have a deter- 
minate perception of an object as belonging to a particular class.*^ 
Indeterminate perception apprehends the bare nature of the generic 
and specific characters but not the difference between them. But 
determinate perception distinguishes them from each other and 
apprehends its object as qualified by them. It apprehends the 
qualified object and the qualifying properties in the subject- 
predicate relation.® 

Parthasarathimilra, a follower of Kumarila, holds a slightly 
different view. Kumarila holds that indeterminate perception 
apprehends an individual object (vyakti) in which the generic 
character {samanya) and the specific character {visesa) subsist* 
Prabhakara holds that indeterminate perception apprehends both 
the generic character and the specific character of its object but 
not their distinction from each other. Parthasarathimisra holds 
that indeterminate perception is an undifferentiated and non-rela- 
tional apprehension of an object with its multiple forms and pro- 
perties, viz. genus, substance, quality, action, and name. Determinate 
perception breaks up this undifferentiated sensory matrix into 
its component factors, viz. the qualified object and its qualifying 
properties, differentiates them from and relates them to each other, 
and integrates them into the unity of a determinate percept.^ It 
apprehends an object as belonging to a particular class (e.g. *this is 
a cow'), as being qualified by a particular substance (e.g. ‘this is 
with a staff'), as being endowed with a particular quality (e.g. ‘this 

» PP„ pp. 54-5. 

* Samanyavi^e^u dve vastuni pratlpadyamSnaih pratyak^adi pratha- 
rnamutpadyate .... Savikalpantu tatprsthabhivi tc eva vastuni samanyavi^e- 
satmana pratipadyate. PP., p. 54 and p. 55. 

^ Nirvlkalpalu manekakararii vascu sammughdhaih gjrhnati, savikalpakaiit 
tvekaikak3rath Jatyadikaih vivicya virayDcaroti. 5D., p* 140. 
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is white’), as doing a Articular action (e.g. ‘this is going’), and as 
bearing a particular name (e.g. ‘this is Dittha*).® 

Gaga Bhatta also holds a similar view. He defines indeter- 
minate perception as the apprehension of an object and its pro- 
perties as unrelated to each other. For instance, it apprehends a 
jar (ghata) and its generic character (ghatatva), bur not as related 
to each other. It does not apprehend its object as a qualified 
substance and its generic character as its qualifying property. 
Just after the contact of an object with a sense-organ there is 
the apprehension of the mere individual object in which the 
generic character and the specific character are not yet differen- 
tiated from each other.® Gaga Bhatta’s view resembles that of 
Visvanatha, who holds that indeterminate perception apprehends 
an object {ghata) and its generic character (ghatatva) as unrelated 
to each other. It also resembles the view of Prabhakara, who 
holds that indeterminate perception apprehends an object in 
which the generic character {samanya) and the specific character 
ipisesa) are not distinguished from each other. 

Gaga Bhatta holds that indeterminate perception is a distinct 
apprehension that there is something. Some hold that indeter- 
minate perception is an object of inference. It is inferred from 
the determinate perception of a qualified object, which presupposes 
indeterminate perception of its qualifying properties. Others 
hold that there is no need of assuming the existence of 
indeterminate perception to account for determinate perception ; 
that the intercourse of an object and its qualifications with the 
sense-organs is the condition of determinate perception. The 
indeterminate perception of qualifications is not the condition of 
the determinate perception of a qualified object. Gaga Bhatta 
holds that indeterminate perception is a distinct psychological 
process, which apprehends an undifferentiated mass of many pro- 
perties which are not related to the object in the subject-pr^icate 
relation. Gaga Bhatta defines determinate perception as the 
apprehension of a qualified object, its qualifications, and the 
relation between the two.^® This definition dosely resembles that 
of Nilakantha. Gaga Bhatta accepts the Neo-Naiyayika defini- 
tion of determinate perception. Like Parthasarathimi^ra, he 

*SD., pp. 139-140. ^ BhatfacintEmad* p. 21. 

Savis^yakaih saprakSbakaih tasaihiargakaih vS fHiiiuttli aavikalpam. 
Bhattacintimani, p. 21. 
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divides determinate perception into five Jcinds, according as it 
apprehends an object as qualified by a genus, a substance, an 
attribute, an action, and a name.^^ These are the views of the 
Mimamsakas. 

Aniruddha maintains that perception is of two kinds, indeter- 
minate and determinate. The Buddhists do not recognize deter- 
minate perception. They define perception as a non-errorileous 
cognition free from imagination ikalpana). Imagination is | the 
apprehension of an object as associated with name, class, and 
other vikalpas or categories. And the so-called determinate per- 
ception involves such factors of imagination. So it cannot be 
regarded as perception. Perception is entirely free from 
imagination. 

Aniruddha criticizes the Buddhist theory of perception. He 
urges that the Buddhist definition of perception is wrong. Per- 
ception is direct and immediate apprehension of an object. It 
is produced by conditions of direct and immediate knowledge, 
not vitiated by any defect.^® And this direct apprehension or 
perception is either indeterminate or determinate. Indeterminate 
perception is the immediate apprehension of an object free from 
all association of name, class, and the like. It is purely presenta- 
tive in character. It is free from representative elements. But 
determinate perception is a presentative-representative process. It 
involves the recollection of name, class, etc., of the object, which 
were perceived in the past and are brought back to consciousness 
by the law of similarity. The visual perception of an object 
reminds us of its name heard in the past; it reminds us of the 
class to which it belongs, and so on. And this visual perception 
of an object as having a particular name, and belonging to a 
particular daSs, is called by a special name, viz. determinate 
perception, because it contains an additional factor of representa- 
tion of name and class.^® The Buddhists may argue that the so- 
qalled determinate perception involves an element of representa- 
tion, and so cannot be regarded as perception. But Aniruddha 
contends that the representative element does no harm to the 
conditions of perception, nor does it in any way vitiate the per- 
ceptual charaaer nf the cognition. The name of an object revived 

“ Bhattacintamani, p. 21. 

J*^'*^ta«3Ut8»tkaripram&janakasaiiiagrijanitarii pratyaksam. SSV., i, 89* 
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in memory by the visual perception of it does not vitiate the 
perceptual character of the determinate cognition. A name is 
an arbitrary mark of an object. It cannot obscure its intrinsic 
character.^^ So the determinate perception of an object as 
bearing a particular name can apprehend its real nature, though 
it involves the recollection of its name. 

Vacaspatimi^ra recognizes the distinction between indeter- 
minate and determinate perception. He defines indeterminate 
perception as the first act of immediate cognition which apprehends 
an object, pure and simple, devoid of the relationship between the 
qualified object and its qualifications. And he defines determinate 
perception as the definite cognition of an object as qualified by 
its generic character, specific character, and other properties. 
Indeterminate perception is the function of the external senses ; 
they give us a non-relational apprehension of an object unqualified 
by its properties. Determinate perception is the function of manas 
or the central sensory. It distinguishes the generic character from 
the specific character, and apprehends its object as qualified by 
them. The external senses are the organs of indeterminate 
perception, while manas is the organ of determinate perception. 
The external senses apprehend an object as merely 'this’, not as 
'like this’ or 'unlike this’. Assimilation and discrimination which 
are involved in determinate perception are the functions of mdnas,^^ 

Vijnanabhiksu also distinguishes between indeterminate and 
determinate perception. But his view is slightly different from 
that of Vacaspati. According to Vacaspati, we have indeterminate 
perception through the external senses, which give us only an 
unconnected mass of presentations, and then we have determinate 
perception through the internal organ of manas, which converts 
it into a concrete object of perception by assimilation and dis- 
crimination. Vijfianabhiksu, on the other hand, holds that we 
have both indeterminate and determinate perception through the 
external senses. Manas does not play any part in determinate 
perception. Up to the stage of determinate perception the external 
senses do everything. Assimiktbn and discrimination, analysis 
and synthesis are not die functions of manas, but of the external 
senses. Vijfianabbiksn cites the ^authority of Vyasa, who holds 

hi smaryamiiyini pntyakfatvaiii iia bSdhate. 

Samjftinah sR taiasthi hi na rupacch$daiiaksa|iia.-^^V., I, 89. 
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that we perceive an object as endued with generic and specific 
characrers (samanyaviiesatfna) through the external senses.^* 
Vacaspati seems to be in the right. We can hardly ascribe the 
interpretative processes of assimilation and discrimination to the 
external senses. They are essentially the functions of manas. 
These are the Saihkhya views. 

Prasastapada maintains, that just after the intercourse of an 
object with a sense-organ there is immediate apprehension of \ the 
mere form of the object (smrupamatra). This is indetermiitate 
perception. It apprehends an object with its generic and specific 
characters, but does not distinguish them from each other. It is 
the primal stage of perception. It is not the result of any other 
prior cognition. It is not of the nature of resultant cognition.^’^ 

Sridhara clearly brings out the characteristics of indeterminate 
perception. It is the immediate apprehension of the mere form of 
an object, which is a purely presentative process free from all 
determinations and representative elements.^* It apprehends both 
the generic character and the specific character of its object as an 
indistinguishable mass. It does not analyse its object into its com- 
ponent qualities, generic and specific, distinguish them from each 
other, and combine them together by a synthetic act of appercep- 
tion. It apprehends its object with its generic and specific 
characters, but does not apprehend the generic character as generic 
and the specific character as specific, since it apprehends a single 
individual belonging to a class, and cannot therefore assimilate it 
to other like objects, and distinguish it from other unlike objects. 
Thus both generic and specific characters are apprehended by 
indeterminate perception, but they arc not differentiated from 
each other and recognized as such. It is only at the stage of 
determinate perception that the generic and specific characters are 
distinguished from each other, and the object is recognized as 
belonging to a definite class. If the generic and specific characters 
were not apprehended by indeterminate perception, they cbuld not 
be distinguished^ from each other by determinate perception. Hence 
it cannot be denied that indeterminate petception apprehends both 
common and distinctive features of an object. But it cannot 

“SPB., ii. 32. . 

Samanyavifcfajflinottmttavibhaktamaiocanamatraih pratyak?aih prama- 
nam asminninyat prama^&itaramasti aphalarupatvat. Fm., p. 187. 

Svarupasyalocanamatram grahanamatraih vikalparahitaih pratyak- 
samatramiti ySvat. NK., p. 189. 
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recognize them as such because it is a purely presentative process, 
and consequently cannot revive the subconscious impressions of 
other individuals perceived in the past. It cannot recognize the 
generic character of its object as common to the whole class, and 
its distinctive characters as peculiar to it alone, which distinguish 
it from all other objects of the same class.^® Thus Sridhara’s 
view is similar to that of Prabhakara. 

Sivaditya agrees with Prasastapada and Sridhara in his view 
on the nature of indeterminate and determinate perception. He 
defines the former as the apprehension of the bare nature of an 
object (vastusvarupamatra), and the latter as the apprehension of 
an object as qualified by its properties {vihsta),^^ Samkara Misra 
also agrees with Sridhara in his view of indeterminate and deter- 
minate perception. He holds that in the perception of substances, 
qualities, and actions there is a determinate consciousness of 
these individual objects as qualified by their generic characters. 
And this determinate apprehension presupposes an indeterminate 
apprehension of the individual objects which are qualified and 
the generic characters which qualify them. And this indeter- 
minate apprehension is produced by the intercourse of the indi- 
vidual objects {viiesa) and their generic characters (samanya) with 
the sense-organs. This is called indeterminate perception. It 
apprehends both common characters {samanya) and individual 
characters (visesa) of its object but not the relation between them. 
It is only at the stage of determinate perception that this relation 
is apprehended, and a particular substance, quality, or action is 
recognized as ‘this is a substance’, ‘this is a quality', or ‘this is an 
action’.®^ Determinate perception is due to three causes, viz. 
indeterminate perception of the qualifying properties, intercourse 
of the qualified object with a sense-organ, and non-apprehension of 
the absence of connection between the qualified object and its 
qualifying properties.*® Thus Saihkara Mirra’s view is substantially 
the same as that of Sridhara. These are the views of the Vai^esika 
philosophers. 

V^tsyayana recognizes a nameless perception which may be 
called indeterminate^ perception. An object may be perceived 


^•NK., pp. 189-190. 
“ VSU., vlii, 1. 6. 
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even without an apprehension of its name When an object is 
perceived along with its name and their relation to each other, it 
is said to be apprehended by determinate perception. Determinate 
perception has the same object as indeterminate perception, but 
it differs from the latter in apprehending an additional factor, viz. 
the name of its object revived in memory by association. The 
former is mixed up with the verbal image of the name of its object, 
while the latter is free from verbal images.*® 

Jayanta Bhatta discusses the difEerent views of indeterminate' 
perception. (1) Some (e.g. Buddhists) hold that the object of , 
indeterminate perception is the specific individual (svalaksana) as 
distinct from all other homogeneous and heterogeneous objects.** 
(2) Some (e.g. Saihkara) hold that the object of indeterminate 
perception is Being which is the summutn genus}^ (3) Some (e.g. 
Sabdikas) hold that the object of indeterminate perception is the 
word denoting the object, which constitutes its essential nature.** 
(4) Others hold that the object of indeterminate perception is a 
multiform object qualified by the different forms of quality, action, 
substance, genus, etc.*^ 

Jayanta Bhatta criticizes the Buddhist view. If indeterminate 
perception apprehends only the specific individuality of its object, 
how do its common features suddenly enter into the determinate 
cognition? In fact, the consciousness of generality must be already 
imbedded in indeterminate perception, which is only brought to 
relief by determinate perception. The consciousness of the class- 
character must be implicit in indeterminate perception.** 

Jayanta Bhatta rejects the Vedantist view. Mere ‘Being' or 
existence {satta) cannot be regarded as the object of indeterminate 
perception. For, if it apprehends the mere being or bare existence 
of its object, how can its particular features be perceived? The 
existence of an object can never be perceived apart from its 
difEerent qualities.** 

Jayanta Bhatu rejects the Sabdika view on the ground that 
indeterminate perception can never apprehend the name of its 
object, since it presupposes the apprehension of the relation of the 

**NBh., i, I, 4. ^ 

** Sajatfya-vijitiya-paravrttaih svalak^a^m. NM., p. 97. 

** Mahasimanyaih satta. NM., p. 98. 

*• Vagrupaip tattvam. NM., p. 98, 

Cu^riyadravyajStibhedadirusitaih ^abalaih vastu. NM., p. 98. 
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object to its name, ind indeterminate perception, being of the 
nature of non-relational apprehension, can never apprehend any 
relation. Jayanta's criticism will be given in detail later. 

Jayanta Bhatta rejects the fourth view also. It is curious to 
hold that indeterminate perception has for its objects all the 
different qualities taken together, viz. quality, action, substantiality, 
generality, etc. They do not always exist in an object. Sometimes 
we perceive generality, sometimes substantiality, sometimes action, 
sometimes quality, and so on. So the object of indeterminate 
perception cannot be regarded as a multiform object with all its 
qualifying properties. 

According to Jayanta Bhatta, the object of indeterminate per- 
ception is essentially the same as that of determinate perception ; 
the only difference between them lies in the fact that the former 
is devoid of all reference to a name*® and hence free from verbal 
images, while the latter apprehends the name of its object and is 
thus mixed up with verbal images. Both types of perception 
apprehend generality, substantiality, quality, and action. But the 
former is nameless, dumb and inarticulate, while the latter is vocal 
and articulate. Thus determinate perception differs from indeter- 
minate perception only in apprehending the name of its object.*^ 

Bhasarvajna defines indeterminate perception as apprehension 
of the bare nature of an object immediately after peripheral stimu- 
lation.** Thus he agrees with Pra^astapada and Sivaditya. Vasu- 
deva points out that immediately after the intercourse of an object 
with a sense-organ there is no recollection of its relation to a name 
and other qualifications. So there is only an immediate apprehen- 
sion of the mere existence of the object apart from its qualities. 
And this is called indeterminate perception.** Jayasimhasuri 
points out that immediately after sense-object-intercourse there is 
an immediate apprehension of the bare existence of an object, which 
is free from recollection and cognition of time and special pro- 
perties. But, it may be argued, as soon as there is the sense-objea- 
intercourse, determinate perception emerges into consciousness, 
and we are not conscious of indeterminate perception arising before 
determinate perception; so there is no indeterminate perception* 

*** ^bdollekhavivarjita. NM., p. 99. 

” NM., p. 99. 

** VastusvarupamatravabhEsakaih nirvikalpakaih yatha pratham&ksasan> 
nif^tajaih jftanam. NSSr., p. 4. 
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But Jayasimhasuri urges that we are not distinctly conscious of 
indeterminate perception arising before determinate perception in 
our adult experience because, owing to habit, as soon as indeter- 
minate perception arises, determinate perception supervenes and 
shuts out the former from our view. This is the reason why, in 
our adult experience, as soon as we perceive that an object exists 
we perceive what it is. But we are distinctly conscious of indeter- 
minate perception in perceiving an enfirfely new object, where 
habit does not convert indeterminate perception into determinate 
perception at once.*^ 

Bhasarvajha defines determinate perception as the apprehen- 
sion of an object qualified by its qualifications such as name, 
substance, quality, action, genus, and non-existence. The concept 
of name (samjna) enters into such a determinate perception as 
^this is Devadatta*. The concept of substance (dravya) enters into 
such a determinate perception as ‘the man is with a stick'. The 
concept of quality (guim) enters into such determinate perception 
as ‘the cloth is white’. The concept of action (karman) enters 
into such a determinate perception as ‘the man is going’. The 
concept of genus {samanya) enters into such a determinate percep- 
tion as ‘this is a cow’. The concept of non-existence (abh^a) 
enters into such a determinate perception as ‘the ground is with- 
out a jar’.** 

According to Varadaraja, indeterminate perception apprehends 
an object in itself devoid of all qualifications such as name, class, 
substance, quality, action, and the like ; and determinate percep- 
tion apprehends an object as qualified by these qualifications.** 

Vasudeva raises an interesting question. What is the organ of 
determinate perception? Is it the external sense-organs or the 
internal organ of manas} If the same external sense-organ 
apprehends the qualified object (visesya) and its qualifications 
{visesana), then this sense-organ is the organ of determinate per- 
ception. But if the qualified object and its qualifications arc 
apprehended by different external sense-organs, then the internal 
organ or manas should be regarded as the organ of determinate 
perception. For example, the visual organ is the organ of the 
determinate perception of a white cloth, because it apprehends the 


‘‘Abhyasada^ySih 8avikalpasy«Qtpadit¥5iiiilrvikalp5nupalambhc' pvana- 
bhyasada^Syaih tasya sphutopakimbhit. NTD., p. 86. 

•»NSPP., p. 14. P 50 
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cloth as well as its w^ite colour. But the manas is the organ of 
the determinate perception of an object with a name such as 
‘this is Devadatta’, because ‘mis’ is apprehended by the visual 
organ which cannot apprehend its name, and because the name 
is remembered by the manas. The manas also is the organ of 
the determinate perception of a fragrant flower, because the flower 
is apprehended by the visual organ, and its fragrance by the 
olfactory organ. The manas synthesizes the discrete presentations 
of the flower and its fragrance given by two different sense-organs 
into the composite percept of a fragrant flower. This is a type of 
apperception.®^ 

Kesavami^ra describes the process of perception as follows. 
The self comes into contact with the manas. The manas comes 
into contact with a sense-organ. And the sense-organ comes into 
contact with an object. The sense-organ can manifest an object 
when it gets at, and is related to, the object. Then immediately 
after the sense-object-intercourse there arises an indeterminate 
perception of an object as ‘this is something'. It is the apprehen- 
sion of the mere existence of the object devoid of all its qualifica- 
tions such as name, class, and the like. It is followed by deter- 
minate perception. It is the apprehension of the object as 
qualified by name, class, and other qualifications. It apprehends 
the relation between the qualified object and the qualifications. 
It connects them together by the subject-predicate relation. In- 
determinate perception is vague and abstract. Determinate percep- 
tion is definite and concrete. The former is the apprehension of 
an object as something. The latter is the apprehension of an 
object as having a certain name, as belonging to a certain class, 
or as having a certain quality.®® 

Ke^avami^ra raises an interesting question here. There are 
three factors in the production of an effect. There is an instru- 
ment {karam ) ; there is an operation of the instrument {vyapara) ; 
and there is a result of the instrument (phala). When a tree is 
cut by an axe, the axe is the instrument of cutting ; the conjunc- 
tion of the axe with the tree is the operation of the axe ; and the 
cutting of the tree is the result. So in every act of perception 
there are three factors. When we have indeterminate perception 
just after sensc-object-contact, the sense-organ is the instrument 


NSPP., p. 14. 
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(karaw) of indeterminate perception, the sense-object-contact is 
the operation {vyapara) or intermediate agency, and indeterminate 
perception is the result {phala) of the operation. When we have 
determinate perception after indeterminate perception, the sense- 
object-intercourse is the instrument (karaim), indeterminate per- 
ception is the intermediate agency (vyapara), and determinate 
perception is the result (phala). When after determinate percep-. 
tion we perceive that the abject ought to be accepted, or rejected4 
or neither accepted nor rejected, indeterminate perception is thel^ 
instrument (karana), determinate perception is the intermediate ; 
agency (vyapara), and the apprehension of acceptability, rejecta- ^ 
bility, or neutrality of the object is the result (phala).^^ 

Gahge^a defines indeterminate perception as the non-relational 
apprehension of an object free from all associations of name, 
genus, and the like, Visvanatha elaborates the view of Gange£a. 
He defines indeterminate perception as the apprehension of an 
object and its generic character as unrelated to each other imme- 
diately after the intercourse of a sense-organ with the object. For 
instance, immediately after the contact of a jar with the visual 
organ we cannot perceive it as belonging to the class of jars ; we 
perceive the mere jar (ghata) and mere jarness (genus of jar, 
ghatatva) without their mutual connection.*® It is only by deter- 
minate perception that we can apprehend the relation between an 
object and its generic character, and perceive it as belonging to 
a particular class. 

According to Vilvanatha, indeterminate perception is not an 
object of perception. It is a non-relational mode of consciousness. 

It apprehends an object and its generic character, but not the 
relation between them. It does not apprehend any subject- 
predicate relation. And since it is purely non-relational in 
character, it cannot be appropriated by the self. A cognition can 
be appropriated by the self only when it apprehends a property 
(ghatatva) as qualifying an object (ghata). For instance, when 
the self has the determinate perception of a jar as qualified by its 
generic character, it can appropriate it and distinctly apprehend 
it as its own experience. Here the cognition of the jar qualifies 
the self-appropriated cognition (anuvyavasaya). The jar qualifies 


»• TC., vol. i, p. 809. 
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the cognition of the jar. And the generic character of the jar 
{ghafatva) qualifies the jar All these qualifications qualify the 
self-appropriated determinate perception of the jar. But in 
indeterminate perception there is no apprehension of any qualifica- 
tion {viiesam) as qualifying an object (visesya). Though it appre- 
hends an object and its generic character, it does not apprehend 
the relation between them. It cannot apprehend the object as 
qualified by its generic character. So in indeterminate perception 
of a jar its generic character is not the qualification {prakara) of 
consciousness ; and unless there is a qualification of consciousness, 
it cannot be appropriated by the self and be an object of distinct 
apprehension. Indeterminate perception is not an object of per- 
ception. It is supersensuous and imperceptible.^^ 

Annambhatta defines indeterminate perception as the imme- 
diate apprehension of an object with its properties without 
apprehending the relation between them.^^ He defines determinate 
perception as the apprehension of the relation between the qualified 
object {viie^a) and its qualifications (vUesatm), viz. name, genus, 
and the like,^* Nilakantha holds a slightly different view. He bolds 
that indeterminate perception is the mere apprehension of an object 
(viie^a), its qualifications (viSe^im), and the relation of inherence 
{samavaya) without their mutual connection. It does not recog- 
nize its object as a qualified thing {visesya), its qualifications as 
qualifications {viiesana), and the relation of inherence as subsisting 
between the two. The mutual connection among these elements 
is apprehended by determinate perception. Thus unlike ViSvanatha 
and Annambhatta, NUakanAa makes the relation of inherence 
also an object of indeterminate perception, though not the con- 
nection of this relation with the qualified object and the qualifica- 
tions.^* But he agrees with them in regarding indeterminate 
perception as an immediate sensory presentation of an object. 
These are the views of the Naiyayikas. 

Dharmarajadhvarindra, the author of Vedantaparibhasa, also 
holds that indeterminate perception is the immediate apprehen- 
sion of an object without apprehending its relations; but it may 
not be sensuous in character.*® The cognitions produced by such 

SM., 58. 

•* Vi^efana-vitesya-sambandhSiiava^Uii JiUUiain. TSD.. p, 30. 

^*]N^Mjaty5i^d<e§a^vlfcfya8amband^ jflAnam. Ibid., p. 30. 
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sentences as 'this is Devadatta', 'that thou art’, etc,, are indeter- 
minate perceptions. Determinate perception is the relational 
apprehension of an object such as 1 know the jar’.^® But how 
can these cognitions be perceptual in character, since they are not 
produced by the sense-organs? Are they not verbal cognitions, 
since they are produced by sentences? Dharmarajadhvarmdra 
argues, the perceptual character of a cognition does not lie in its 
sensuous origin, but in the identification of the apprehending 
mode {pramarui-caitanya) with the apprehended object (prameya- 
caitanya), which is capable of being perceived and present at tl^e 
time of the cognition. And these characteristics of perception ate 
found also in a cognition produced by such a sentence as 'thi'f 
is Devadatta’. In this case, Devadatta, the apprehended object; 
is present to the apprehending mental mode which goes out to 
the object and identifies itself with its object. So the cognition 
produced by such a sentence as 'this is Devadatta’ satisfies all 
the conditions of perception, and consequently must be regarded 
as perceptual in character. Likewise, in the cognition produced 
by such a sentence as 'that thou art’, the cognizing self itself, 
becomes the object of cognition so that there is an identification 
of the apprehending mental mode with the apprehended object. 
Hence this cognition also must be regarded as perceptual in 
character. It may be objected: How can the cognition of such 
a proposition as 'that thou art’ be indeterminate in character? 
Does it not apprehend the relation between the subject and the 
predicate? Does it not apprehend the meaning of the subject, 
the meaning of the predicate, and the relation between the two? 
If it does not apprehend the relation between the two terms of 
the proposition, it cannot understand the meaning of the propo- 
sition. If it apprehends the relation between the two, then it 
cannot be regarded as an indeterminate perception. Dharma- 
rajadhvarmdra argues that it is not necessary to apprehend the 
meaning of the subject, the meaning of the predicate and the 
relation between the two to comprehend the meaning of a propo- 
sition. If we can understand only the intention of the speaker, 
we can understand the meaning of a proposition. The import of 
a proposition, therefore, is not always^ understood by apprehending 
the relation between the different parts of the proposition. More- 
over, according to the Saihkarite, the proposition ‘that thou art’ is 
^vikalpakarh vai^istyivagahi jninam. VP., p. 89. 
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an analytical proposition ; it is not a synthetic proposition as 
Ramwuja and Madhva hold. There is no synthetic relation 
between the subject and the predicate of this proposition ; but 
there is simjdy an identity of essence or co-essentiality between 
the subject and the predicate. In this proposition there is no 
relation of conjunction, inherence, cause and effect, or any other 
kind of relation; such a proposition is called an akhandartha 
proposition, the import of which can be understood without 
apprehending the relations among its different parts. Hence the 
perception of the import of such a proposition as ‘that thou art* 
does not apprehend the relation between its subject and predicate ; 
and, therefore, it is non-relational or indeterminate.*^ Thus, 
according to the Neo-Samkarite, any non-relational consciousness 
of a presentative character, in which there is an identification of 
the apprehending mental mode with the apprehended object, be 
it produced by the sense-organs or not, must be regarded as an 
indeterminate perception.*® This is the Neo-Samkarite view. 

But Mahadevananda Sarasvati differs from other Samkarites. 
He does not recognize the distinction of indeterminate and deter- 
minate perception. The Vai^esikas divide perception into two 
kinds, viz. indeterminate perception and determinate perception, 
and regard the former as non-relational apprehension and the 
latter as relational apprehension. But this view is wrong. There 
is no proof for the existence of nameless indeterminate percep- 
tion.** The Vai^esikas argue that indeterminate perception is 
inferred from determinate perception as its invariable condition. 
Determinate perception is the apprehension of an object as quali- 
fied by its properties. But there can be no perception of an object 
as qualified, unless there is already the perception of its qualifying 
properties, which is indeterminate. This argument is wrong. 
The determinate perception of a qualified object is not produced 
by the indeterminate perception of the qualifications but by the 
intercourse of the qualifications with the sense-organs.®* So the 
hypothesis of indeterminate perception is gratuitous. Maha- 
devananda’s view resembles the Sabdika view. 

According to Ramanuja, both indeteiminatc perception and 
determinate perception apprehend objects affected with dif^rencCf 

*'VP., pp. 90-101, and Aikbfimauk ♦• Chapter VIII. 

*• AHabdamrvikalpajfiaiie mEnibhlvEt. TattvIausandhSna ^ 
p. 141. 

**^^i<ef8l^•anni]car$Sdvii^$fajf^bK>pap•nd|^. Ibid^ p. 141,, 
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Indeterminate perception is not the apprehension of an absolutely 
unqualified and undifferenced object or mere 'Being', as &uiikara 
holds, nor the apprehension of a qualified objtct and its qualifica- 
tions unrelated to each other, as the Nyaya-VaiScsika and , 
Mimamsaka hold, but it consists in the apprehension of an object 
qualified by some difference or qualification. It can never appre- 
hend an object devoid of all difference or qualifications, but of 
some qualifications.®^ We never perdeive an entirely unqualified 
object, and, moreover, it is impossible ; for discrimination is me 
most fundamental condition of all consciousness, and consequenoy 
no consciousness is possible without some distinction. We caii 
never perceive an objtct without apprehending some special featurfc 
of the object, e.g. the particular arrangement of its parts 
(sarhsthdna-viiesa). We can never perceive a cow without appre- 
hending the peculiar arrangement of her parts, e.g. dewlap and 
the like. Indeterminate perception must apprehend an object 
qualified by some qualities, e.g. its generic character in the shape 
of a particular configuration [samsthdna) of its parts, etc., because 
in determinate perception only those qualities which were appre-. 
hended by indeterminate perception are remembered and recog- 
nized.®* The only difference between indeterminate perception 
and determinate perception lies in the fact that the former is the 
perception of the first individual among a number of objects 
belonging to the same class, while the latter is the perception of 
the second individual, the third individual, and so on. In the 
perception of the first cow, there is indeed the apprehension of 
the class-character of the cow in the shape of her particular con- 
figuration, viz. dewlap and the like, but there is no consciousness 
of this geneirc character being common to all the cows, since 
there is no perception of other cows except the first cow in 
indeterminate perception. But in the perception of the second 
individual, the third individual, and so on, this generic character 
is recognized as the common character of £he whole class. In 
the indeterminate perception of the first individual there is an 
apprehension of its generic character in the shape of a particular 
arrangement of parts, but it is not recognized as common to the 
whole class. Thus what was indeterminate in the porceptioii of 
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the first individual of a class becomes determinate in the perccp* 
don of the second individual, the third individual, and so on. 
Hence, the former is called indeterminate perception, and the 
latter, determinate perception. In indeterminate perception there 
is the apprehension of the generic character in the shape of a 
particular structure, since an object having a structure (sarhsthanin) 
can never be perceived apart from its structure (samsthana). In 
determinate perception we perceive in addition to the object 
possessing a structure, and the structure itself, the character of 
the structure as being common to the whole class.®^ 

Vehkatanatha elaborates the view of Ramanuja. He defines 
indeterminate perception as perception devoid of recognition, and 
determinate perception as perception involving recognition. The 
former is pure perception, while the latter is recognitive perception. 
The former is a presentative process, while the latter is a presenta- 
tive-representative process.®^ The object of both indeterminate and 
determinate perception is qualified {viiista) or affected with 
difference. Indeterminate perception does not apprehend an 
unqualified object as some suppose. We are never conscious of a 
cognition apprehending an unqualified object. Nor is there a 
proof for its existence. It is generally held that perceptions of 
the dumb, babies, and animals are nameless and indeterminate, 
and apprehend unqualified objects.®® Vehkatanatha admits that 
these perceptions are indeterminate and devoid of the appre- 
hension of names. But he does not admit that they apprehend 
unqualified objects. Babies and animals do not, of course, perceive 
objects as having particular names. But they do perceive them 
as having certain qualities. They never perceive unqualified 
objects. They react to different objects in different ways. They 
appropriate those objects which are beneficial to them, and avoid 
those which are injurious to them. This clearly proves that thfey 
never perceive objects without qualities. 

The Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas and others hold that in- 
determinate perception apprehends an unqualified object. But 
Venkatanatha asks: Docs it apprehend an unqualified objea 
because it does not apprehend the qualifications or the 

i, 1, 1. 
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qualified object or the relation between the two (wSe^m^ 

viiesyasambandha)? It does apprehend qualifications. We can 
never have a cognition without an object. An objectless cognition 
is a logical abstraction. It is never a concrete fact of experience. 
And no cognition of an object, pure and simple, without qualifica- 
tions is possible. So indeterminate perception cannot but appre- 
hend objects with their qualifications. Jij. fact, even the Naiyayika 
admits that indeterminate perception apprehends objects and their 
qualifications, but not their relation to each other. But what |s 
the nature of this relation? It is either inherence or svarup^ 
sambandha. If it is inherence, as the Naiyayika supposes, why 
should he hold that it is apprehended by determinate perception,\ 
and not by indeterminate perception? There is nothing to hinder 
the apprehension of the relation of inherence by indeterminate 
perception. If it apprehends the qualified object (dharmin) and 
the qualifications {dharma) through the sense-organs because of 
their fitness (yogyata) and intercourse with the sense-organs, it 
may as well apprehend the relation of inherence between them 
for the same reason. If the relation cannot be apprehended by 
indeterminate perception, it can neither be apprehended by deter- 
minate perception. The Naiyayika should not arbitrarily reserve 
the apprehension of the relation of inherence for determinate 
perception. If the relation between the qualified object and the 
qualifications is svarupa-sambandha, then as soon as indeterminate 
perception apprehends them it also apprehends the relation 
between them. Svarupa-sambandha is not an external relation. 
It is internal and constitutive. It constitutes the essence of the 
terms it relates. So as soon as indeterminate perception appre- 
hends the terms of the relation, it also apprehends the relation 
between them. Thus indeterminate perception apprehends not 
only the qualified object and the qualifications but also the relation 
between them.®® Both indeterminate and determinate percep- 
tions are of the nature of relational consciousness, and apprehend 
qualified objects. The only difference between them lies in the 
fact that the former is free from representative elements, while 
the latter involves memory and recognition.®’ 

Indeterminate perception, according to Samkara, is a purely 
non-relational apprehension which apprehends the mere 'Being' 


• ** Cf. NHakai^tha. 
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{satta). The Buddhist makes it more determinate by regarding 
the specific individual {svalaksaim) as its object* llie indeter- 
minate perception of Kumarila also is more determinate than that 
of iSamkara, since it apprehends an individual object in which the 
generic character and the specific character subsist. Prabhakara 
and Sridhara make it more determinate, since they make it 
apprehend the generic character and the specific character as un- 
distinguished from each other. Jayanta Bha^ta makes it more 
determinate, and regards it as a nameless perception which appre- 
hends generality, quality, action, etc. Parthasarathimi^ra makes it 
more determinate since he makes it apprehend an object with its 
multiple forms such as genus, substance, quality, action, and 
name, but not in subject-predicate relation. The Samkarite, the 
Buddhist, the Samkhya, the Mimamsaka, and the Nyaya-Vai4esika 
regard indeterminate perception as non-relational apprehension. 

But Ramanuja regards it as relational apprehension, which 
apprehends the generic character of an object in the shape of a 
structure (samsthana) and also the relation of the structure to the 
object itself. Indeterminate perception apprehends an object not 
devoid of all qualifications but as qualifi^ by some quaUfications. 
It apprehends the relation between its object and some qualifica- 
tions. Vchkatanatha also holds that indeterminate perception 
apprehends not only the qualified object and its qualifications, but 
also relation between them. Thus the Ramanujist does not regard 
indeterminate perception as a non-relational mode of conscious- 
ness, as all others hold, but as a relational experience. This is 
almost a denial of indeterminate perception. But if the indeter- 
minate perception of the Ramanujist has a semblance of indeter- 
minateness, Madhva, Vallabha, and Bhartrhari deny the possi- 
bility of indeterminate perception altogether. 

The Madhva Vedantist regards all perception as determinate. 
He defines perception as the concrete apprehension of an abject 
with its determinate forms. It is of eight kinds. It may be the 
apprehension of an object as qualified by a substance, or a quality, 
or an action, or a name, or generality, or particularity, or 
inherence, or non-existence. Perception is always concrete and 
determinate ; it is never without any form. The Midhva Vedandst 
docs not recognize formless, indeterminate, non-relational appre^ 
hension.** 

"PraraaiBit|Middfiati, p. U, quoted in Nyiyakolt pp. 8^7/ . 
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The Vallabhite also does not admit the possibility of indeter- 
minate perception. PurusottamajI Mahiraja, a follower of 
Vallabha, asserts that all knowledge is determinate. All knowledge 
is in the form of judgment, and all judgment involves a subject- 
predicate relation. So perceptual judgment also is a determinate 
relational consciousness involving a subject-predicate rdadon. 
Determinate relational consciousness does not presuppose indeter- 
minate consciousness of the terms of the relation. The conscious- 
ness of the terms of the relation is as determinate as the con- 
sciousness of the relation. For example, determinate perception 
of a man with a stick does not presuppose indeterminate percep- 
tion of the stick, but definite and determinate perception of it. 
Otherwise the stick can never be used as a term of the relation.*^ 
Purusottamaji Maharaja recognizes two kinds of determinate 
perception: (1) visistahuddhi, and (2) samuhavalamhana. ViHsta- 
buddhi is the determinate apprehension of an object as qualified 
by some properties. It may assume another form called trtfwfa- 
vaiiistya-buddhi. It is the qualified form of determinate appre- 
hension. It apprehends an object (e.g. man) qualified by a quali- 
fication {dandin), which again is qualified by another qualification 
{danda). ViHstchva^sty<t-buddhi is more complex than viHsfa^ 
buddhi Both are determinate and relational consciousness. The 
former is qualified relational consciousness, while the latter is 
unqualified relational consciousness. ViHsta-buddhi apprehends 
the relation between a subject and a predicate. ViHsta-vaiHs fy a- ^ 
budhi apprehends the relation between a subject and a predicate, 
which, in its turn, involves a subject-predicate relation. SamUtia- 
lambanabuddhi is the determinate consciousness of the relation 
of a qualified object and its qualification, e.g. a man, a stick, and 
the conjunction between them. It assumes another form. The 
determinate consciousness of a collection of objects such as a jar, 
a doth, and a pillar is qualified form of samuhSlambanabuddhi or 
combining consdousness. It is called viHsta^samuhalambana^ 
buddhi*^ 

3. The Sabdika denial of Indeterminate Perception 

According to Bhartrhari, an object is identical with its 
name; so when an object is apprehended, it is apprehended 
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along with its name. There can, be no thought without language. 
All cognitions are, as it were, interpenetrated by names. Even 
children and dumb persons perceive objects along with their 
names known in their previous births. Hence there can be no 
nameless or indeterminate perception.*^ Further, the Sabdikas 
argue that all practical uses and actions follow upon determinate 
perceptions ; hence there is no need of assuming the existence of 
indeterminate perception.*^ 

Vacaspatimisra elaborately criticizes the Sabdika doctrine. If 
objects are identical with their names, as the Sabdika holds, are 
they identical with the eternal sound (Sabda Brahma) or with 
conventional words which are heard? The first alternative is 
untenable. We never perceive the identity of sensible sounds 
with the supersensible eternal sound. The second alternative also 
cannot be maintained. If objects are identical with their names, 
then children and dumb persons can never perceive objects, since 
they never perceive names. It is absurd to hold that they 
perceive the identity of objects with their names heard in their 
past lives. Moreover, different cognitions are produced by 
different objects, and not by different names. A visual percep- 
tion can apprehend only a colour ; it can never apprehend a 
sound or a name. Likewise an auditory perception can apprehend 
only a sound ; it can never apprehend a colour. If an object, say, 
a colour, were identical with its name, then a blind man would 
perceive colour through his auditory organ as he perceives its 
name through it; and a deaf man also would perceive a name 
through his visual organ as he perceives the object through it. 
But this is absurd. Hence Vacaspatimisra concludes that those 
who have not yet learned the meanings of words, or the relation 
of words to their objects, must have nameless, indeterminate per- 
ception of objects. Even those who are well versed in the 
meanings of words, have at first a nameless, indeterminate percep- 
tion of an object, which revives the subconscious impression of 
its name perceived in the past, and, together with the recollection 
of the name, forms determinate perception.** 

Jayanta Bhatta wrongly represents the Sabdika view of percep- 

Na so'sti pratyayo loke yah ^abdanugamidirte. Anuviddhamtva 
jiltDaih sanraih 4abdetia gamyate. VPD., i. 123. 

I ^ sarvasya vyavahkiayc^atvat. NK., 180. HIP., 
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tion and criticizes it. He says that according to some, the object 
of indeterminate perception is the word or name which constitutes 
the essence of the object.^* Evidently he refers to the iSabdika 
doctrine here, according to which, all cognitions apprehend objects 
together with their names; there is no nameless apprehension. 
Indeterminate perception, which is supposed to be nameless, isr 
impossible. So the Sabdika does not hold that the object of in- 1 
determinate perception is the word or name, but he denies the' 
existence of indeterminate perception altogether. However, 
Jayanta argues that the Sabdika is wrong in holding that all cog- 
nitions apprehend objects with their names because they consti- 
nite their very essence. Indeterminate perception can never 
apprehend the name of an object. If we perceive an object through 
the visual organ, it is absurd to suppose tiiat we perceive also its 
name through it. A name can never be an object of visual percep- 
tion. Moreover, we can never comprehend the meaning of a name 
unless we apprehend the relation between the name and the object 
denoted by it. There can never be the comprehension of a name, 
if the relation between the name and its object has not already been 
apprehended, or if being perceived in the past it is forgotten, or 
the impression left by the previous perception is not revived. But 
in indeterminate perception the relation between its object and its 
name is not apprehended ; nor does it revive the name in memory 
by association. It is a purely non-relational presentative cognition. 
Hence it cannot apprehend the name of an object.*® 

Varadaraja also repeats the arguments of Vacaspati and 
Jayanta. The Sabdika doctrine, that there can be no cognition 
of an object without its name, contradicts an actual fact of experi- 
ence. We do perceive an object even without knowing its name. 
And even if we know the name of an object, at first we perceive 
the object in itself, apart from its name, just after its contact with 
a sense-organ, and then remember its name perceived in the past. 
The object was seen in the past and its name was heard, and the 
relation between them was perceived. Thus an association was 
established between the idea of the object and the idea of its name. 
Now just after peripheral stimulation the object is^ perceived apart 
from its name ; and then the perception of the object reminds us 
of its name. And when the name is remembered, the object is 

^yagrGpam apare tattvaih pramcyaih tasya manvate. NM., p. 98. 
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perceived as qualified by its name. And this is determinate percqi- 
tion. The recollection of the name is due to no other condition 
than indeterminate perception of the object apart from its name 
owing to association and revival of the subconscious impression of 
the name.®* Thus determinate perception of an object qualified 
by its name presupposes indeterminate perception of the object in 
itself apart from its name.*^ 

4. Proof of the Existence of Indeterminate Perception 

Parthasarathimilra argues that the denial of indeterminate per- 
ception is contradicted by our experience. Just after the contact 
of an object with the sense-organ we do experience an immediate 
cognition of an object devoid of all relations, viz. the relation 
between the qualified and the qualifications, in which there is not 
yet a differentiation of the generic characters from the * specific 
characters.®* If there were no indeterminate perception there 
would be no determinate perception too. For determinate percep- 
tion is the apprehension of the relation between the qualified object 
and the qualifying properties, and the apprehension of this relation 
depends upon the previous perception of the terms of the relation, 
viz. the qualified object and the qualifications. Unless these are 
implicity known together by indeterminate perception they can 
never be differentiated from, and related to, each other by deter- 
minate perception. So indeterminate perception must be the in- 
variable antecedent of determinate perception. In the determinate 
perception of an object wc remember the particular class to which 
it belongs and the particular name which it bears, which were 
already apprehended implicitly by indeterminate percepdon, and 
refer them to the object present to the sense-organs.*® If the dass 
and the name were not perceived at all, they could never be remem- 
bered. Hence we must admit the existence of indeterminate per- 
ception. 

The Neo-Naiyayikas hold that indeterminate percepdon is 
not an object of perception. There can be no perception of 

Saihjainirvikalpakameva sSfaacaryat saihskarodbodhadvara pratiyogi- 
saihjMsmrtihetuh. Sarasaihgraha on TO., p. 62. 

•^ra., pp. 61-2. ^ 

' **PratImo hi vayamak^$aniiij^tanantaramavivikta8amanyay|4e^vl- 
bhSgaih sammug^ai^tumatragocarainmocBiiajfiSttain. p. 125. 

Vikalpayadi hi purvanubhiitafh j3dviks$aih saihjliaviiSmih ciniisiii|tvt 
tena pttra^sthitath vastu vikalpayitavyai]i, SD., p. 125. 
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indeterminate perception, because there can be no self-appropriation 
{anuvyavasaya) of it. Indeterminate perception is purely non-rela- 
tional in character ; if it were related to the self, it would cease to 
be non-relational and indeterminate. It can be known only by in- 
ference. The determinate perception of an object as qualified by 
some qualifications presupposes an indeterminate perception of th^ 
qualifications of the object, without which there can be no deter- 
minate perception. Visvanatha's argument has already been given 
in detail. If it is urged that the perception of the qualifications also 
is determinate, then it would presuppose the perception of the 
qualifications of those qualifications and so on ad infinitum. To 
avoid this infinite regress we must admit that the perception of the 
qualifications of an object, which is presupposed by the determi- 
nate perception of the object as qualified by the qualifications, is 
indeterminate.^® Janakinatha elaborates this argument further. 
The cognition of a qualified object (visistajndna) presupposes the 
cognition of qualifications {viiesanajndna), which is its cause. And 
this cognition is indeterminate. When we have a determinate per- 
ception 'this is a jar’, the jar is perceived as possessed of its generic 
character. This perceptual judgment presupposes the cognition of 
the genus of jar {ghatatva or jarness). If there were no cognition 
of the qualification (jarness) there would not be the cognition of the 
qualified object (e.g. ‘this is a jar’). And when there is the cogni- 
tion of the mere qualification (jarness), there is not yet the cogni- 
tion of a qualified object. The apprehension of the qualification 
is entirely indeterminate. This is indeterminate perception. It is 
presupposed by determinate perception. It is childish to argue that 
the determinate cognition of the qualification jarness) in the past 
life is the cause of determinate perception of a qualified object in 
this life, because the cause must be an immediate antecedent of the 
effect. A cognition in the past life has nothing"*to do with a cogni- 
tion in this life. It is also foolish to argue that the divine cogni- 
tion of the qualification (jarness) is the cause of the determinate 
perception of the jar, since the two cognitions of the qualified Object 
and the qualification abide in different substrata ; they must co- 
inhere in the same substratum to be related to eadb oth^ as cause 
and effect. The cognition of a qualification {e.g. a stick) in one 

vi^awflinajanyaiii vitfifiajfianatvSt dap^itijftanavat. 
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person is not the cause of the cognition of a qualified object (e,g, a 
man with a stick) in another person. The determinate recollection 
of the qualification (jamess) also cannot be the cause of the deter- 
minate perception of a qualified object (jar). Even this determinate 
cognition is not possible without the cognition of qualifications. A 
determinate cognition is always produced by the cognition of quali- 
fications. And even the determinate recollection is not possible 
without the previous cognition of qualifications. The recollection 
of the qualification cannot be indeterminate. There can be no 
recollection without previous perception. And if there is no deter- 
minate perception of the qualification, there can be no recollection 
of it. Recollection depends upon previous perception. If it depends 
upon previous recollection, it will lead to infinite regress. Besides, 
if the qualification is not rememberedj the determinate perception 
of a qualified object is not possible. And the conditions of the 
determinate perception of a qualified object being absent, and the 
conditions of the immediate apprehension of the qualifications (e.g, 
jar and the genus of jar) being present, there is nothing to hinder 
the production of the immediate apprehension of the qualifications. 
And this immediate apprehension is called indeterminate percep- 
tion,’^^ 

Let us briefly review the main doctrines of indeterminate and 
determinate perception. According to the older Naiyayikas, in- 
determinate perception is the perception of an object without a 
name, while determinate perception is the perception of an object 
together with its name. Jayanta Bhatta emphasizes this doctrine 
in unequivocal terms. The object of indeterminate perception is 
essentially the same as that of determinate perception ; the only 
difference between them lies in the fact that the former apprehends 
an object without a name, while the latter apprehends an object 
together with its name ; both of them apprehend substance, genera- 
lity, quality, and action.^* But according to Sridhara, Prabhakara, 
Parthasarathimilra, Neo-NaiySyikas, and Neo-Sarhkarites, indeter- 
minate perception is the immediate apprehension of an object and 
its qualifications without their mutual relation, while determinate 
perception is the apprehension of an object as qualified by its quali- 
fications with their mutual relations. Indeterminate perception is 
an undifferentiated and non-rdadonal mode of apprehensioii, 
while determinate perception is a relational and discriminative 
»» N8M., pp, 20.5. NM., p. 99. 
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apprehension of an object. In indeterminate perception we arc merely 
conscious of the terms of relations in an object viz. generality, par* 
ticularity, substantiality, quality, action, etc. ; but we are not con- 
scious of the relations among the terms. Indeterminate perception 
apprehends an object and its qualifications as mere thats, and not 
as whats, while determinate perception apprehends them as wkats. 
In the language of William James, in indeterminate perception we 
have a ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ with the ‘bare immedbte 
natures’ without their relations, while in determinate percepnon 
we have a ‘knowledge-about’ them and of their relations inter ee. 

5. Proof of the Existence of Determinate Perception 

The Buddhists deny the perceptual character of the determinate 
cognition following upon a peripheral stimulation, and regard in- 
determinate cognition alone as truly perceptual in character. 
According to them, perception is always indeterminate ; the deter- 
minate cognition following upon an indeterminate perception cari- 
not be regarded as perceptual in character, since it depends upon 
the recollection of the name denoting its object, and not upon the 
direct contact of an objea with a sense-organ. Between peripheral 
stimulation and the determinate cognition of an object there is an 
intervening factor of the recollection of the name of the object. 
The determinate cognition, therefore, is not directly produced by 
peripheral stimulation but by the recollection of the name of its 
object ; it is not a purely sensory presentation but a complex of a 
sensory presentation and a memory-image ; it is not purely presen- 
tative but presen tative-representative.^® This objection of the Bud- 
dhists is more apparent than real. Peripheral stimulation is the 
principal cause of the determinate cognition, and the recollection of 
the name is only an auxiliary cause. Peripheral stimulation by 
itself cannot produce a determinate cognition ; it requires the help 
of the recollection of the name of the object to bring about a deter- 
minate cognition.’'^ A determinate cognition is produced by peri- 
pheral stimulation, for the sense-organ continues to operate at the 
time of this cognition, and produces a direct presentation of an 
object. Thus a determinate cognition is perceptual in character, 
because it is .produced by peripheral stimulation which does not 
cease at the time of the determinate cognition, ahd because it 
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consists in the direct presentation of an objea, which is not possible 
without peripheral stimulation.’® Thus, though a determinate cog- 
nition apprehends an object connected with a name, it cannot but be 
regarded as perceptual in character, because it is produced by peri- 
pheral stimulation and brings about a direct and distinct manifesta- 
tion of its object, as an indeterminate cognition does.’® The Bud- 
dhists contend that a determinate cognition is not a direct presen- 
tation ; that it is an indirect cognition of its object, since it is not 
directly produced by peripheral stimulation. Sridhara argues: 
Cognitions are indirect whenever they are not produced by peri- 
pheral stimulation or the contact of an object with a sense-organ, 
as we find in the case of inferential cognitions ; but a determinate 
cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation ; hence it cannot 
be regarded as an indirect cognition. The Buddhists may argue, 
a cognition is non-perceptual, if it is preceded by recollection, like 
an inferential cognition ; a determinate cognition is preceded by 
recollection, and hence it is non-perceptual in character. Sridhara 
criticizes it. If sensuousness is ever perceived, it is perceived only 
in a determinate cognition, and hence it cannot be denied.” And 
a determinate cognition is perceptual in character, not only because 
it is produced by peripheral stimulation, and directly manifests an 
object, but also because we find in it no such factors as inferential 
mark and so forth as we find in inference.’® 

The Buddhists argue that it is self-contradictory to assert that 
a cognition is determinate (vikalpa) and, at the same time, a direct 
presentation {aparoksavabhasa), A direct presentation consists in 
the apprehension of the specific individuality of an object (svalak- 
Mim), and the specific individuality is apprehended only by indeter- 
minate perception, and not by determinate cognition. A deter- 
minate cognition apprehends an object connected with a word ; and 
because a word is not connected with the specific individuality, be- 
ing a conventional sign for many objects in general, a determinate 
cognition cannot apprehend the specific individuality of an object. 
If a word could denote the specific individuality of an object, it 
would bring about a direct presentation of it even without the 
operation of the sense-organs, and we should have a perception 

’^^Savikaipamapyani^ratendnyavyaparasya jiyaminamaparoksivabbi 
satvat pratyaS^meva. &>., p. 119. Sec also PP., p. 56, 
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of it. But, in fact,, it does not bring about a direct presentation. 
Hence a determinate cognition, too, which apprehends an object 
connected with a word, cannot apprehend its specific individuality. 
And because it cannot apprehend the specific individuality of an 
object, it is not a direct presentation {aparoksavabhasa), and be- 
cause it is not a direct presentation, it is .not a distinct cognition jor 
perception (visadavahhasay^ But when we see a cow with cwir 
eyes wide open and have a determinate perception such as ‘this Us 
a cow’, is it not a direct presentation [aparoksdvahhdsa) or a distinct 
perception {visadavabhdsa)} The Buddhists urge that such a deter* 
minate cognition is not really a direct and distinct presentation^ 
but it appears to be so, inasmuch as it borrows a semblance of 
directness (dparoksya) and distinctness (vaisadya) from its connec- 
tion with the immediately preceding indeterminate perception, 
which is a direct and distinct presentation of the specific indivi- 
duality of its object.®® If the directness or distinctness of a deter- 
minate cognition following upon an indeterminate perception were 
not derived from its connection with the immediately preceding 
indeterminate perception — ^if it were not an adventitious mark of 
a determinate cognition but its intrinsic character, then even verbal 
and inferential cognitions too, which are not connected with in- 
determinate petceptions, would be regarded as direct cognitions be- 
cause they are determinate cognitions. But they are regarded by 
none as direct cognitions. Hence only the indeterminate cognition 
of the specific individual (svalaksana) produced by peripheral stimu- 
lation is perceptual in character ; the determinate cognition following 
upon an indeterminate perception cannot be regarded as perceptual 
in nature, since it contains representative elements and is not of 
the nature of a direct and distinct cognition. There is only indeter- 
minate perception, and no determinate perception. 

Parthasarathimisra criticizes the BuddhiSl view. When we 
perceive a cow with our eyes wide open, we have a direct apprehen- 
sion of the cow as a cow ; we feel it as a direct presentation. And 
the directness of this presentation is not an adventitious character 
of the determinate cognition due to its connection with an indeter- 
minate perception, as the Buddhists suppose, but it is an intrinsic 
character of the determinate cognition, constituting its essential 
nature. And it cannot be proved that the directness of the deter- 
minate cognition is due to its connection with an indeterntinate 
pp. 119-120. ••OD., p. 121. 
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perception. The Buddhists labour under a misconception that 
directness or indirecmess of a cognition is due to the nature of 
its object, when they argue that a cognition is direct if it appre- 
hends the specific individual, and that a cognition is indirect if 
it fails to apprehend the specific individual. Were it so, then 
generality {samanya) would always be apprehended by an indirect 
cognition (e.g. inference), and the specific individual {svalaksana) 
would always be apprehended by a direct cognition or perception. 
But, as a matter of fact, we know generality both by perception 
and inference, and the specific individual also both by perception 
and inference. Even the same object may be apprehended both 
by a direct cognition and an indirect cognition ; when it is known 
through a sense-organ it is known by a direct cognition ; and when 
it is known through marks of inference, and so forth, it is known 
by an indirect cognition. Hence the directness or indirectness of 
a cognition is not due to the nature of its object,®^ but to the 
instrument of the cognition. If the cognition of an object is 
brought about by peripheral stimulation, it is direct, and if it is 
produced by words, marks of inference, and so forth, it is indirect. 
When a determinate cognition is produced by peripheral stimula- 
tion, even with the help of recollection, we must regard it as a 
direct cognition or perception, just as an indeterminate cognition 
produced by peripheral stimulation is regarded as a direa cogni- 
tion or perception. Hence directness is not the special characteris- 
tic of indeterminate perception alone, but also of determinate 
perception, since both of them are produced by peripheral stimu- 
ladon. Though determinate perception is not purely presentative 
in character, being a complex of presentative and representative 
processes, it must be regarded as perceptual in character, because 
the presentative clement in it preponderates over the representative 
element owing to peripheral stimulation. Hence we must admit 
that determinate cognition produced by peripheral stimulation is 
of the nature of perception.** 

6. The Nyaya-VaUe^ka Analym of a Definite and Determinate 

Perception 

We have distinguished hemeen indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception. We have found that mdetertninaie 

-£, m. f. in. 
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perception is a purely presentative cognition of an object, devoid 
of assimilation and discrimination, while determinate perception is 
a complex presentative-representative process, involving a direct 
perception of an object, and assimilation of it to other like objects, 
and discrimination of it from other unlike objects reproduced in 
memory by association. Thus deterininate perception involves a 
presentative element and a representative element. When! it is 
definite and certain, it involves an act of recognition of the parti- 
cular class to which its object belongs *, and it also invol^s a 
feeling-tone either pleasant or unpleasant, and also a conative 
attitude of the self to react to the object for its appropriation or 
rejection.*^ 

Some hold that a full-fledged perception involves an element 
of inference also. According to them, a complete perception 
involves the following process: (1) At first after the peripheral 
contact of a sense-organ with an object, e.g. a fruit, we perceive 
the fruit. (2) Then we remember that this kind of fruit (e.g. 
kapittha) gave us pleasure in the past. (3) Then after recollec- 
tion we have a paramariajnana (knowledge that the middle term 
which is an invariable concomitant of the major term exists in, 
or is related to, the minor term), such as 'this fruit belongs to 
the class of kapittha^, (4) After this paramarsajnana we infer the 
pleasure-giving property {sukhasadhanatva) of the kapittha fruit 
perceived, such as 'therefore, the fruit perceived must be pleasure- 
giving’. The process of inference may be shown as follows: All 
kapitthas are pleasure-giving ; the fruit perceived is a kapittha : 
therefore, the fruit perceived must be pleasure-giving. (5) Then 
after this act of inference, there is another act of inference 
such as the following: All pleasure-giving things are acceptable 
{upadeya) ; the kapittha perceived is pleasure-giving ; therefore, 
the kapittha perceived is acceptable. And when we have come 
to know that the fruit perceived is acceptable, the perception of 
the fruit produced by peripheral stimulation has vanished, and no 
trace of the perception is left. Therefore a complete act of percep- 
tion must be regarded as rather an act of inference than an act 
of perception, inasmuch as the knowledge of the acceptability of 
the object of perception is the result of inference.*^ 

Vacaspatimilra admits that this is the order of the successive 
steps of a complete perception. At first the perception of the fruit 

•»NM., pp. 66-7. **NM., p. 66. 
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is produced by the peripheral contact of a sense-organ with the 
object. Then this perception brings about a recollection of the 
pleasure-giving property (sukhasadhanatvasmrtt) of this kind of 
fruit. Then this recollection in co-operation with the intercourse 
of the sense-organ with the object produces a parSmariajndna 
that ‘this fruit belongs to the class of kapitthas". Then this 
pardmarsajfldna produces an inferential cognition that ‘this 
kapittha must be pleasure-giving'.^ Then this inferential cognition, 
in co-operation with the sense-object-contact, brings about the 
perception that ‘this kapittha is acceptable'.®* Thus, according to 
Vacaspatimisra, a complete act of perception involves not only an 
element of recollection but also an element of inference. But he 
contends Ithat, on this ground, perception should not be identified 
with inference because the act of inference involved in a com- 
plete perception is not independent of sense-perception produced 
by peripheral stimulation ; that it co-operates with the peripheral 
contact of a sense-organ with its object to produce the perception 
that ‘the object perceived is acceptable'. Though recollection and 
inference are involved in a complete act of perception, they enter 
as constituent elements into the perceptive process not indepen- 
dently of peripheral stimulation ; they always act in co-operation 
with peripheral excitation or sense-object-contact, and thus pro- 
duce, after all, a complex perception which involves memory and 
inference as integral factors. According to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, 
whatever mental state is produced by sense-object-intercourse 
must be regarded as perception, though it involves memory and 
inference. 

Others, however, hold that perception never involves an 
element of inference. According to them, at first there, is a 
sensuous perception of an object, e.g. a fruit, produced by sensc- 
object-intercourse. Then this perception brings about a recollec- 
tion that this kind of fruit is pleasure-giving. And when this 
recollection is produced, the initial perception is destroyed ,* but 
when it is being destroyed, it produces a definite knowledge that 
‘the fruit perceived is pleasure-giving'. And this knowledge of 
the pleasurableness of the fruit perceived is nothing but the 
knowledge of its acceptability, because acceptability is nothing 
but pleasurableness. Hence there is no paranwrsajnana, or in- 
ference, in an act of perception. What is the use of postulating 
pp. $6-7. 
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an element of inference in perception, which is never experienced? 
Thus, according to some, though perception involves recollection, 
it does not involve inference.®* But it may be objected, that 
pleasurableness of an object cannot be an object of perception, 
inasmuch as the power of yielding pleasure is imperceptible ; that, 
therefore, pleasurableness of an object is inferred from the know- 
ledge that it belongs to a particular class of pleasurable objects. 
Jayanta Bhatta urges that if pleasurableness of an object is known 
by an inference, then that inference also must be proved py 
another inference, and so on ad infinitum. In fact, there is ho 
supersensible power {saktt ) ; hence pleasurableness of an object is 
known by direct perception. 

But when we see an object through the eyes, we do not per- 
ceive its pleasurableness through the eyes. How, then, can we 
perceive through the eyes that the fruit is pleasurable? Jayanta 
Bhatta replies that pleasurableness of the object is not perceived 
through the eyes, but through the mind. Thus there is no need 
of assuming an inference in an act of perception to know the 
pleasurableness and acceptability of the object of perception.*^ 



Chapter IU 


THE OBJECTS AND CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION 
1. The Objects of Perception 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika divides perc^tion mamly into two 
kinds, viz. external perception and internal perception. External 
perception is derived through the external senses, and internal 
perception through the mind {manas). External perception is of 
five Wnds, viz. olfactory, gustatory, auditory, visual, and tactual 
perception. The objects of these different Unds of external per* 
ception are respectively the qualities of odour, taste, sound, colour, 
and touch as well as their generalities and negations. The objects 
of internal perception are the qualities of pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, cognidon, and volition. Substances can be perceived 
only by the visual organ and the tactual organ; the remaining 
sense-organs are capable of perceiving qualities only.^ Let us 
briefly consider the objects of these different kinds of perceptions. 

(1) Olfactory Perception.— Through the olfactory organ we 
cannot perceive a substance which is the substratum of odour. 
We have olfactory perception of odour, the genus of odour, the 
genus of fragrance, and the genus of bad odour. We can never 
perceive potential or infra-sensible {anudbhuta) odour; vre can 
percdve odour only when it is in an appreciable degree (udbfmta). 
(2) Gustatory Perception.— Through the gustatory organ we can- 
not perceive a substance which is the substratum of taste. We 
can perceive uste and the genus of taste through the gustatory 
organ. But we can perceive taste only when it is in an appreciable 
degree (udbhuta); we cannot perceive inappreciable or unmani* 
fested {armdbhuta) taste. (3) Auditory Perception,—Thtoa^ the 
auditory organ we cannot percdve akSSa (ether) which is the sub- 
strate of sound. We can percdve only sound and the genus at 
sound through the auditory oigan. But we can jneceive sound 
only when it is in an aj^tredable degree {udbfdita). We cannot 
perceive unmanifest (anudbhSta) sound. (4) Visual Perceptien.— 
Through the visual mgan we perceive not only odours alto 
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coloured substances. Appreciable colours {udbhutarupa), sub- 
stances possessed of appreciable colours, separateness, number,, 
disjunction, conjunction, priority, posteriority, viscidity, liquidity, 
and magnitude are the objects of visual perception. The move- 
ment, the genus, and the inherence existing in visible things are 
also the objects of visual perception.* ^The conjunction of light 
with visible objects and appreciable colour are the conditionsTof 
visual perception. The heat of summer is infra-visible becaiW 
it has not an appreciable colour; but it is an object of tactual 
perception because it has the quality of appreciable touch. (S\ 
Tactual Perception. — ^Through the tactual organ we perceive subV 
stances as well as qualities. Af^redable touch (udbhutasparSa) 
with its genus and substances endued with appreciable touch are 
the objects of tactual perception. All objects of visual percep- 
tion other than colour and the genus of colour are the objects 
of tacmal perception. For example, separateness, number, dis- 
junction, conjunction, priority, posteriority, viscidity, fluidity,? 
magnitude and the movements and the universals which subsist 
in tangible objects are the objects of taaual perception.* (6) 
Internal Perception. — ^Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, cognition, 
and volition are the objects of internal perception. They are per- 
ceived through the mind (manas) along with the genus of 
pleasure, the genus of pain, etc. The self also is an object of 
internal perception.* The conjunction of the mind with the self 
is the condition of the perception of the self. The united 
inherence of the mind in the self is the cause of the perception of 
the qualities of the self.* But according to the older Nyaya- 
Vai^esika, the self is not an object of perception but an object of 
inference ; it can be perceived only by the yogin.^ 

There are certain objeas whidi can be perceived through the 
visual organ and the tactual organ both. Numbers, magnitudes, 
se^rateness, conjunction and disjunction, priority and posterio- 
rity, motion, viscidity, fluidity, vdodty, and their universals arc 
both visible and tangible, if they ii^ere in substances having 
appreciable colours. These are invisible and intangible in un- 
coloured or inappropriate substances.* 

Thus certain objeas, e.g, colour, sound, odour, taste, and 

• SM., pp. 243-5 ; also SMD. ^ * See CSiapter IV. 

■ SM., p. 253, » See Chapter XII, 

•VSU. and VSV., iv, I, 1M2. 
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touch are perceived through one senBe-organ. Certain other 
objects, e.g. numbers, magnitudes, etc, are perceived through two 
sense-organs, viz, the visual organ and the tactual organ. Pleasure, 
pain, etc., are the objects of internal perception, Ebdstence {sattSj 
and the genus of quality (gunatva) are perceived through all the 
sense-organs.' ‘ 


2. The Condition of Knowledge 

According to the later Vaifesika, the condition of knowledge 
in general is the contact of the 4nind or central sensory with the 
tactual organ.^ But what is the proof of this? In dreamless sleep 
the mind gives up its connection with the tactual organ, which is 
aerial in nature, and retires into the nerve of puntat, which is 
free from air, where it cannot bring about any cognition. But it 
may be urged that the mind cannot produce cognition in dream- 
less sleep because there is no condition o£> cognition at that time. 
Supposing that the mind brings about cognition in deep sleep, what 
kind of cognition is produced by it? Does it bring about appre- 
hension (anubham) or recollection {smaram)7 It cannot b^g 
about perception, since the conditions of perception are absent. 
There cannot be any visual perception in dreamless sleep, as there 
is no contact of the visual organ with the mind. For the same 
reason there cannot be any other kind of external perception. Nor 
can there be an internal perception, since there are no cognitions 
at that time, and in the absence of cognitions there cannot be 
the perception of the sdf as wdl. In dreamless sleep there can 
be no inference, as the knowledge of invariable concomitance is 
absent ; nor can there be analogy as the knowledge of similarity 
is absent ; nor can there be verbal cognition as the knowledge of 
words is absent. Thus there can be no apprehension in deep deep, 
since all the conditions of apprdiension are absent. Nor can there 
be recollection in deep sleep, as there is no suggestive force 
iudbodhaka) at the time to revive the suboonsdous traces of pre- 
vious perceptions. Thus there cao be no cognition in deep deep, 
either in the form of ajqprdioiskm or recollection, because the 
conditions are non-existent. What, then, is the necessity of postu- 
lating the contaa of the mind with the tactual organ as the 
general condition of all knowledge? Vilvanatha contends that it 


'V.S. and VSU., iv. 1, la. 
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cannot be said that there is no possibility of cognition in deep 
sleep, for the individual acts of cognition, volition, etc., which are 
the psychoses immediately preceding deep sleep, can be appre- 
hended during sleep and the self can be perceived in relation to 
them. And there is no evidence to prove that the psychoses 
immediately preceding deep sleep are.*8upra-sensible (a^dri^); 
nor is there any evidence to prove that those cognitions which 
immediately precede deep slumber are indeterminate {nirvikai^a) 
and hence supra-sensible {attndriya). Hence we must reasonably 
conclude that there is no cognition in deep slumber, because there 
is no contact of the mind with the tactual organ at that tim^, 
the mind retiring into the nerve of puntat, which is free from 
air and consequently free from contact with the tactual organ. 

But if the contact of the mind with the tactual organ, which 
is aerial in nature, be regarded as the general condition of all 
knowledge, then either visual perception and gustatory perception 
must involve tactual perception, because at tim time of visual or 
gustatory perception there is the contact of tihe tactual organ 
(tvak) with an object as well as the contact of the mind with the 
tactual organ, or there will be no cognition at all, owing to the 
inhibition of both visual or gustatory perception and tactual per- 
ception by each other. To exjdain this difficulty, some argue, 
the contact of the mind with the tactual organ is, no doubt, the 
condition of knowledge in general, bur visual perception does not 
involve tactual perception, because the conditions of visual percep- 
tion inhibit the emergence of tactual perception. Others, again, 
suppose that the contact of the mind wi& the skin {carman) 
and not with the tactual organ (tvak) is the condition of all 
knowledge. According to thein, the absence of consciousness in 
deep sleep is due to the absence of the contact of the mind with 
the skin, and the absence of tactual perception at the time of 
visual perception is due to the absence of the contact of the mind 
with the tactual organ, which is aerial in nature, though there is 
the contact of the mind with the skin.® 

3. The General Conditions of External Perception 

The older Vaifesikas hold that external perception depends upon 
the following conditions: (1) The object of external perception 

SM., pp. 247-253. 
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must have extensity {mahattva) or appreciable magnitude. Atoms 
are imperceptible, because they have no appreciable magnitude. 
(2) The object of external perception must consist of many 
substances. It must be a composite of many parts {anekadravyavat), 
A mote is perceptible but an atom is not, because the former has 
magnitude while the latter has none. A mote has magnitude 
because it is composed of many parts. An atom has no magnitude 
because it does not consist of parts. Therefore, an object, in 
order to be perceived, must not be a simple, indivisible atom, but 
a composite substance in which a plurality of substances co-inhere. 
It must be composed of many parts and consequently it must have 
an appreciable magnitude.^® (3) The object of perception must 
have colour (rupa). The air is made up of many parts, and so it 
has an appreciable magnitude. But still it is not perceived 
through the visual organ because it is devoid of the impression 
of colour. The term 'impression of colour' (rupasathskara) means 
inherence of colour {rupasaniavdya)^ or appreciability of colour 
{rupodbhava), or non-obscuration of colour {rupanabhibhava). 
The light of the eye has colour and magnitude. But it is not 
visible because there is not appreciable or manifested colour in it. 
The light of a meteor also has colour and magnitude. But it is not 
visible in midday because it is obscured by the stronger light of 
the sun.^^ 

The older Vaifesikas hold that manifest or appreciable colour 
(udbhutarupa) is a necessary condition of every kind of external 
perception of a substance. But the later Vaisesikas hold that 
manifest or appreciable colour is the necessary condition of visual 
perception only, and that manifest or appreciable touch {udbhuta- 
sparia) is the necessary condition of tactual perception, and so on. 
This is proved by the double method of agreement in presence 
and agreement in absence. What, then, is the general condition 
of all kinds of external perception? Either there is none, or it 
is the possession of a distinctive quality {vi§esdguna) other than 
sound and those which exist in the self. Ether {dkaia) cannot be 
an object of sense-perception, though it is endued with a distinc- 
tive quality, viz. sound. The self is not an object of external 
perception, though it is endued with the distinctive qualities of 
pleasure, pain, oc^ition, desire, aversion, and volition. So the 
possession of any other distinctive quality than sound aud the 

‘’‘V.S. and VSU., iv, I, 6. »V.S. and VSU., iv. I. 7. 
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qualities of the self may be regarded as the general condition of 
all kinds of external perception.^^ 

The older Vai^esikas may argue that there is a parsimony of 
hypotheses, if colour be regarded as the general condition of all 
kinds of external perception. But, in that case, air would not be an 
object of tactual perception as it is devoid of colour. If the opp<if- 
nent admits that air cannot be an object of tactual perception, 
then it may be argued that there is a parsimony of hypotheses 
even if we suppose that appreciable touch {udbhutasparia) is the 
general condition of all kinds of external perception. If the oppo- 
nent contends that on this view a ray of light would not be an 
object of visual perception as it is devoid of appreciable touch, 
why should we not admit that it cannot be an object of visual 
perception, just as the opponent admits that air cannot be an 
object of tactual perception? In fact, just as we perceive a ray 
of light through our visual organ, so we perceive air through our 
tactual organ ; these are the facts of experience ; the tactual per- 
ception of air is as much a fact of experience as the vusual percep- 
tion of a ray of light is. So neither colour nor touch is the general 
condition of all kinds of external perception of substances.^® 

The later Vaisesikas agree with the older Vai^esikas in holding 
that extensive magnitude {mahattva) is the general condition of 
six kinds of perception.^^ Extensity is the cause of the perception 
of a substance in consequence of its inherence in it. It is the 
cause of the perception of the qualities, actions, and generalities 
inhering in substances in consequence of its inherent-inherence or 
inherence in the qualities, etc., which inhere in substances. It is 
the cause of the perception of the genus of quality {gunatva), the 
genus of actions {karmatva), etc., which inhere in qualities and 
actions respectively, which, again, inhere in substances in conse- 
quence of their inherent-inherent-inherencc.^® ^ By mahattva we 
mean proportionate extensity, neither infinite magnitude nor atomic 
magnitude. Neither all-pervading ether nor atoms are perceptible. 


4. The Conditions of Visual^ Tactual, Olfactory, and 
Gustatory Perceptions 

The older Vaisesikas hold that perception of colour depends 
OB two conditions, viz. co-inherence of many substances (anekadra- 
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vyasantavaya) and particularity of colour [rupavUesa).^^ We can- 
not perceive the colour of an atom (paramanu) and of a dyad 
(dvanuka), since an atom does not consist of parts, and a dyad 
is composed of two atoms only. The colour of an atom and a 
dyad cannot be perceived, because they are not composed of 
many substances or a plurality of substances do not inhere in 
them. Perception, therefore, depends on the co-inherence of a 
plurality of substances in its object. Triads, quartrads and the 
like are objects of perception. Besides the co-inherence of a 
plurality of substances (anekadravyasamavdya) there is another 
condition of the perception of colour, viz. particularity of colour 
{rupaviiesa). Tarticularity of colour* means particularity abiding 
in colour. It has three forms, viz. appreciability (udbhutatva)^ 
non-obscuration {anabhibhutatva), and the genus of colour 
{rupatvay^'^ We have no visual perception of taste, touch, etc., 
because they are devoid of the genus of colur {rupatvay There 
can be no visual perception of the light of the eye owing to the 
absence of appreciability (udbhutatva). According to ViSvanarha, 
conjunction with light {dloka-sathyoga) and appreciable colour 
(udbhutarupa) are the conditions of visual perception.^® 

According to the older Vailesikas, tactual, olfactory, and 
gustatory perceptions also depend upon similar conditions. Just 
as visual perception of colour depends on a particularity of colour 
(rupavisesa), that is, on the distinctive qualities of non-obscuration 
(anabhibhutatva), manifesmess (udbhutatva), or the genus of 
colour (rupatva), so the gustatory perception of taste depends on 
a particularity of taste (rasavisesa), i.e. on the peculiar qualities of 
non-obscuration, appreciability, and the genus of taste. There 
are similar conditions also in other kinds of external perception 
^viz. olfactory and tactual) which also depend upon the co- 
inhesion of a plurality of substances. Those smells, tastes, and 
touches are not apprehended, which are infra-sensible to the 
organs of smell, taste, and touch. In a atone we cannot apprehend 
smell and taste, because these are inappreciable to the correspond- 
ing sense-organs. But in the ashes of a stone we can perceive its 
smell and taste, because they are there in an appreciable degree. 
Some hold that we can apprehend the smell and taste of a stone, 
no doubt, but not distinctly. We cannot perceive the light (tejas) 

iv, l, 8. ®^VSU., iv, I, 8. 
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in hot water, since it is inappreciable or obscured by touch. 
Likewise we cannot perceive the colour, taste, and touch in com- 
minuted camphor, campaka perfume, etc., owing to their in- 
appreciability. In gold the colour is appreciable; but its white- 
ness and brightness are much obscured.^® But it may be urged; 
Gravity inheres in a composite object made up of many substanjces, 
which has thus extensive magnitude and colour ; but why ik it 
not perceived through the visual organ? It cannot be perceived 
because the genus of colour (rupatva) and appreciability are pot 
existent in gravity. Pra^astapada and others hold that gravity is 
supra-sensible (afindriya). But Vallavacarya holds that gravity is 
not an object of visual perception, but of tactual perception.®® 

The Mimamsaka accepts the Vaisesika view of the conditions 
of perception. Extensive magnitude {mahattva) is the general 
condition of all kinds of external perception. In the perception 
of a substance, extensity is a condition through inherence. In the 
perception of qualities, actions, and universals, it is a condition 
through inherent-inherence. In the perception of the universals 
of qualities and actions, it is a condition through inherent- 
inherent-inherence.® ^ Appreciable colour and the conjunction of 
light with manifest or unobscured colour are the conditions of 
visual perception. Some hold that extensive magnitude and mani- 
fest or unobscured colour are not the conditions of the visual 
perception of time. The manifest or appreciable touch is the 
condition of tactual perception. Colour is not a condition of 
tactual perception. So air also is an object of tactual perception, 
though devoid of colour. Manifest colour is not the general con^ 
dition of every kind of external perception, as the older Vaifesika 
holds. It is a condition of visual perception only. Some hold 
that extensity is a condition of internal perception too. Others 
hold that it is not a condition of internal perception. Some hold 
that motion is not an object of perception, but an object of 
inference. Hence extensity is not a condition of the perception 
of motion, according to them,®* 


’•VSU., iv, 1, 9. «Sec Chapter IV. 
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Chapter IV 

PERCEPTION AND SANNIKARSA 
(Or Intercourse of the Sense-organs with their Objects) 

1. Introduction 

In this Book we shall deal with the different kinds of inter- 
course of the sense-organs with their objects, acquired perception, 
and recognition. Perception is presentative knowledge, which 
depends upon the presentation of an object to the self. And 
most Indian philosophers are of the opinion that for the presenta- 
tion of an object it must enter into some sort of relation with a 
sense-organ. Perception depends upon some sort of intercourse 
{sannikarsa) or dynamic communion between its object and a 
particular sense-organ. External perception depends upon the 
intercourse between external objects and the external sense-organs. 
And internal perception depends upon the intercourse between 
the self or its qualities and the internal organ {marias). The 
objects of perception may be material or spiritual substances 
(dfavya), their qualities (gut^a), and actions {karma), and their 
generic characters (jati). These diverse objects of perception must 
enter into direct or indirect relation with the external sense-CHgans 
or the internal organ according to their nature. The Indian philo- 
sophers hold the peculiar doctrine that substances alone can enter 
into direct communion with the appropriate sense-organs; and 
that the qualities, actions, and communities inhering in them can 
enter into communion with the sense-organs through the medium 
of the substances in which they inhere. And the communities 
of qualities and actions can enter into communion with the sense- 
organs through the qualities or actions in which they inhere, 
which, again, inhere in substances. Thus the abirtxact qualities 
are related to the conaete qualities which, again, are related to 
a substance ; and a substance alone can have a direct intercourse 
with a sense-organ. Thus some sort of direct or indirect relation- 
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must be established between the perceptible objects and the appro- 
priate sense-organs. In all kinds of perception the objects must 
be directly or indirectly presented to consciousness. Let us discuss 
the different views in connection with the intercourse of the sense- 
organs with their objects. 

2. The Earlier Nyaya-Vaisesika ^ 

According to the earlier Nyaya-Vai^esika, perception depends 
upon the intercourse (sannikarsa) of the sense-organs with their 
objects. Sannikarsa is the function of the sense-organs by means 
of which they enter into a particular relation with their appro- 
priate objects and bring about the perception of the objects. This 
intercourse between the sense-organs and their objects is of six 
kinds so far as our ordinary perception is concerned, viz. (1) union 
(samyoga), (2) united-inherence {sarnyukta-samavaya), (3) united- 
inherent-inherence (sarnyukta-samaveta^samavaya), (4) inherence 
(samavaya), (5) inherent-inherence {samaveta-samavaya), and (6) 
the relation of qualification and the qualified (visesamta). These 
different kinds of sense-objlfcct-intercourse {jmdriyartha-sannikarsa) 
are illustrated in the following examples. (1) Union {samyogd). 
The perception of a substance {dravya) is due to its union with 
a sense-organ. For instance, in the visual perception of a jar 
there is a union of the visual organ with the jar.^ The Nyaya- 
Vaifesika docs imm hold with the western psychologists that a 
substance is perceived through its qualities. He holds a contrary 
view. According to him, qualities are perceived through the sub- 
stances in w);iich they inhere. (2) United-inherence or inherence 
in that which is in union {sarnyukta-samavdya). The perception 
of a quality or an action is due to its inherence in a substance 
which is^n union with a sense-organ. For instance, in the visual 
perception of the colour of a jar there is a union of the visual 
organ with the jar in which, colour inheres.. (3) United-inherent- 
mherence, i.e. inherence in that which inheres in what is in, union 
{safhyukta-samaveta*samavdya). For instance, in the visual per- 
ception of die generic character of the colour (rupatva) of a jar, 
there is a union of the visual organ with the jar in which inheres 
colour in which again inheres the generic character of colour. 

^ A lay of light goes out of the visual organ to the object and exunes 
into contact with it. See Chapter I. 
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(4) Inherence (samavaya). For instance^ in the auditory percep- 
tion of sound there is the inherence of sound in the sense-organ^ 
viz. the ear-drum which is pervaded by akaia (ether), the substra- 
tum of sound. (5) Inherent-inherence, i.e. inherence in that which 
inheres in a sense-organ {mvmveta-samavaya). For instance, in 
the auditory perception of the generic character of sound 
(§abdatva) there is the inherence of the generic nature of sound- 
in sound which again inheres in akasa (ether) of the ear-drum. 
(6) The relation of qualification and the qualified {viSe^imta or 
viie^a-viiesatm-sambandhay For instance, in the perception of 
the absence of a jar on the ground, there is a union of the visual 
organ with the ground which is qualified by the absence of the 
jar. According to the Naiyayika, inherence {samavdya) and 
negation (abhdva) are perceived through this kind of intercourse. 
But, according to the Vailesika, inherence is not an object of per- 
ception ; it is an object of inference. So, according to him, 
negation alone can be perceived through this kind of intercourse.* 
“All that is the object of perception must fall within one or other 
of these modes of contact. The divergence of modes fests on 
ontological theories: the eye, for instance, as a substance can 
come into direct conjunction with another substance, but only 
indireedy with colour which inheres in that substance, and at a 
further remove with the class concept which inheres in the colour 
which inheres in the object with which the eye is in conjunction.”* 
The last kind of the sense-object-intercourse, i.e. viSesanatd is 
of several kinds. (i) Samyuhta-vihesaruiid. For instance, the 
visual perception of the absence of a jar on the ground is due to 
its qualifying the ground which is in direct contact with the visual 
organ. Thus a negation also must directly or indirectly enter into 
relation with a substance which is in direa contact with a sense- 
organ. (ii) Samyukta-samaveta-visesamtd, For instance, the per- 
ception of the absence of taste in colour is due to its qualifying 
that which inheres in something in contact with a sense-organ. 
Here, the absence of taste qualifies colour; colour inheres in a 
substance; and the substance is in direct conjunction with a 
sense-organ. (iii) Safhyukta-sanuweta-samaveta^tnse^fmtd^ For 
instance, the perception of the absence of colour in the generic 
nature of number is due to its qualifying that which inhere^ in 
something inhering in that which is in direct contact with a 
»ail^ p. 4\Z ’LLA;, p. 75. 
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«ense-organ. The absence of colour qualifies the generic nature of 
number ; the generic nature of number inheres in number ; num- 
ber inheres in a substance, and the substance is in direct con- 
junction with a sense-organ, (iv) Samyukta-samaveta-viiesana- 
visesanata. For instance, the perception of the absence of rasaPua 
or the generic nature of taste in rupatt a* or the generic nature ^f 
colour is due to its qualifying the qualification existing in some- 
thing inhering in that which is in conjunction with a sense-orgam 
(v) Visesanata. For instance, the perception of the absence oJf 
sound is due to its qualifying the sense-organ, viz. the ear-druni 
pervaded by aka§a (ether) which is the substratum of sound, (vi) 
Samaveta-vi^esanata. For instance, the perception of the absence 
of the sound ‘kha* in the sound is due to its qualifying that 
which inheres in the sense-organ, viz. the ear-drum. The absence 
of the sound *kha^ qualifies the sound which inheres in the 
ether of the ear-drum, (vii) Samaveta-samaveta-visesanata. For 
instance, the perception of the absence of ^khatva' (the generic 
nature of the sound ^kha') in ^gatva' (the generic nature of the 
sound ^ga') is due to its qualifying that which inheres in some- 
thing inhering in a sense-organ. Here the absence of ^khatva* 
qualifies ‘gatva * ; ^gatva* inheres in *ga^ ; and the sound *ga* inheres 
in the ether of the ear-drum, (viii) Viiesana-viiesamta, For 
instance, the perception of the absence of ^gatva* in the absence 
of ^katva* is due to its qualifying that which qualifies a sense- 
organ. The absence of ^gatva' qualifies the absence of ^katva ' ; the 
absence of ^katva' qualifies the ether of the ear-drum, (ix) 
Samyukta-visesana-visesanata. For instance, the perception of the 
absence of a cloth from the absence of a jar is due to its qualifying 
that which qualifies something in conjunction with a sense-organ. 
The absence of a cloth qualifies the absence of a jar ; the absence of 
a jar qualifies the ground ; and the ground is In conjunction with 
the visual organ.^ 

Some people regard either union (conjunction) or inherence 
only as the cause of perception ; and deny the intervening rela- 
tionships described above.® But the earlier Nyaya-Vaifcsika 
generally admits six kinds of intercourse between the sense-organs 
and their objects, viz. union, united-inhclrence, united-inherent- 
inherence, inherence, inherent-inherence, and the relation of the 

* SM., p. 263 ; NK., p. 195 ; pp. 77-8. 
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qualified and the qualification. Substances are perceived through 
the first kind of sannikarsa; qualities, actions, etc., through the 
second ; the genus of qualities, through the third ; sound, through 
the fourth ; the genus of sound, through the fifth ; and the absence 
of a substance, through the sixth.® All objects of perception must 
depend upon one or other of these kinds of sense-object-inter- 
course. 

3. The Later Nyaya-Vaiie^ka or the Neo-Naiyayika 
{alaukika sannikarsa) 

In addition to the above six kinds of intercourse, which are 
called ordinary intercourse {laukika sannikarsa), the Neo-Naiya- 
yikas recognize three other kinds of extraordinary intercourse 
(alaukika-sannikarsa) between the sense-organs and their objects. 
Ordinary sensuous perception depends upon one of the six kinds 
of ordinary intercourse between an external^ or internal sense- 
organ and its object. But super-sensuous perception is not pro- 
duced by any of these six kinds of ordinary intercourse; it is 
produced by an extraordinary intercourse. The extraordinary 
intercourse is of three kinds: (1) the intercourse (with all indi- 
vidual objects of a particular class) through their generic character 
{samanya-laksana-sannikars<i), which brings about the perception 
of these individual objects at all times and places ; (2) the inter- 
course (with an object not present to a sense-organ) through its 
idea revived in memory {jhana4aksam-sannikarsa) which brings 
about an indirect perception of that object; (3) the intercourse 
with remote, subtle, past, and future objects produced by medita- 
tion (yogaja-sannikarsa), which brings about the perception of 
these objects. Let us explain these different kinds of extraordihary 
intercourse, (i) The Intercourse through the Knowledge of Generic 
Character (Sdindnya-laksam-sannikarsa), Sometimes through the 
knowledge of the generic nature of an individual we perceive all 
other individuals of that kind at all times and all places, which 
are possessed of the same generic nature. In such a case, the 
knowledge of the generic nature {sdmanya) of an object constitutes 
the extraordinary intercourse. When, for instance, we see a 
particular case of smoke with the visual organ, and perceive its 
generic character {dhumatva), we have a perception of smoke of 
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all times and all places. In this perception there is an ordinary 
intercourse, viz. union {sathyoga) between the visual organ and 
the particular case of smoke, and there is an ordinary intercourse, 
viz. united-inherence {samyukta-samavaya) between the visual organ 
and the generic character of this smoke; but the intercourse 
between the visual organ and all cases of smoke of all times and 
all places is not an ordinary one ; it is tfn extraordinary intercohrse 
because there cannot be an ordinary intercourse of the visual 
organ with all cases of smoke of all times and all places. The 
extraordinary intercourse consists here in the knowledge of the 
generic character of smoke (dhumatva), which is possessed by all 
cases of smoke of all times and all places. This kind of inter- 
course, which consists in the knowledge of a generic character, is 
called an extraordinary intercourse through the knowledge of a 
generic character {samanya^laksana-sannikarsay 

But what is the use of admitting such an extraordinary per- 
ception of all the objects at all times and all places possessed of a 
generic character, and for that reason, an extraordinary intercourse 
of the sense-organs with their objects? The following reply is 
given. The connection between a particular case of smoke and 
fire was perceived in a kitchen, but not the connection between 
all cases of smoke and fire, since all other cases of smoke were 
unperceived at the time ; and, if all cases of smoke and all cases 
of fire were not perceived through an extraordinary intercourse, 
then there would not arise any doubt whether all cases of smoke 
are accompanied by fire ; and, unless there is such a doubt, there 
can be no inference that this case of smoke is attended by fire, 
which removes the doubt. According to Visvanatha, when all 
cases of smoke are brought to consciousness through their generic 
character (e.g. dhumatva), which is perceived owing to its inherence 
in the smoke which is in conjunction with the visual organ, there 
arises a doubt in us as to the Invariable concomitance between 
fire and the cases of smoke in other times and places, which are 
not in direct contact with the visual organ. It may be objected 
that if there were an extraordinary intercourse with all objects 
through the knowledge of their generic character, we should 
become omniscient, inasmuch as in perceiving an object of know- 
ledge Iprameya) we could perceive, through the knowledge of its 
generic character iprameyatva), all objects of knowledge of all 
times and places. But VMvanitha urges that though we can 
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perceive all objects of knowledge through the knowledge of their 
generic character, we cannot perceive their mutual differences 
through this kind of intercourse and hence we cannot become 
omniscient.^ (ii) The Intercourse through Association (jhana- 
laksam-sannikarsa). Sometimes an object is not present to a sense- 
organ, but is revived in memory ; and through the medium of 
its idea revived we perceive the object. This is called the inter- 
course through association, which brings about an indirect percep- 
tion of the object. For instance, when we see a piece of sandal- 
wood we perceive that it is fragrant. What is the cause of this 
visual perception of fragrant sandal? Here, there is a conjunc- 
tion of the visual organ with the piece of sandal-wood, which 
gives rise to the direct visual perception of the sandal* ; but the 
fragrance of the sandal cannot come into contact with the visual 
organ, and so there cannot be direct visual perception of its 
fragrance. But the visual perception of the sandal brings to con- 
sciousness the idea of fragrance by association, which serves as 
the extraordinary intercourse in the visual perception of the 
fragrant sandal. This will be explained more elaborately in the 
next chapter. 

There is a difference between the intercourse through the 
knowledge of generic character {samanya-laksana-sannikarsa) and 
the intercourse through the knowledge of an object revived in 
memory (jhana-laksaim-sannikarsa), though in both there is the 
intercourse through knowledge. In the former, the knowledge of 
the generic character (e.g. dhumatva) does not bring about the 
perception of itself but of its substrata, i.e. the individual objects 
of all times and places (e.g. all cases of smoke), which are possessed 
of the generic nature. In the laner, the knowledge of an object 
(e.g, fragrance of sandal) revived in memory docs not bring about 
the perception of its substratum (e.g. sandal) but of the object 
itself (fragrance).* 

Some have urged that the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
may be explained by the intercourse through the knowledge of 
generic character (sarnanyadaksana-sannikar^). For instance, 
when we see a piece of sandal, the visual perception of the sandal 
reminds us of its fragrance {saurabha) percciv^ in the past, and 

^SM., pp. 275-283, pp: 412-13. H.I.P., i, pp. 724-7. 

•The visual qualities of the sandal-wood. 

*SM., p. 282. 
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the generic character of fragrance {saurabhatva) which abides in 
the sandal in the relation of inherence {satnavaya) and inherent-^ 
inherence {samaveta-samavaya) respectively. The recollection of 
the generic nature of fragrance (saurabhatva) through the inter- 
course through the generic character (sanianya-laksana-sannikarsa) 
produces in us the perception of all individual fragrances, includ- 
ing the fragrance of this piece of sandal. To this objection the 
Neo-Naiyayika replies, that though through the intercourse of 
the knowledge of the generic nature of fragrance (samdfiya- 
laksana-sannikarsa) we may perceive the fragrance of the sandal, 
we cannot perceive through this intercourse the generic naiure 
of fragrance itself, owing to the absence of the intercourse of i^e 
visual organ with fragrance. Had there been the generic nature 
of the generic nature of fragrance (saurabhatvatva), we could 
have perceived the generic nature of fragrance (saurabhatva) 
through the intercourse of the knowledge of its generic character 
(samanya-laksana-sannikarsa). But, in fact, there is no generic 
character of the generic character of fragrance. Hence we cannot 
perceive the generic character of fragrance through the intercourse 
of the knowledge of its generic character which is non-existent. 
So we must admit that there is another extraordinary intercourse 
through association (jtiana-laksatm-sannikarsa) to account for our 
perception of the generic character of the fragrance of the sandal. 
In illusory perception generally there is the intercourse through 
association (jHana-laksai^-sannikarsa), For instance, in the illu- 
sory perception of silver in a nacre, no silver comes into contact 
with the visual organ ; but still the idra of silver revived in 
memory by association produces the visual perception of silver.*® 
(iii) The Intercourse produced by Meditation (Yogaja-sannikar^), 
Besides the intercourse through the knowledge of generic charac- 
ter and the intercourse through association, there is another 
extraordinary intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, 
produced by meditation (yogaja-sannikarsa). This kind of inter- 
course again is of two kinds: (1) the intercourse in the perception 
of a person who is in an ecstatic condition (yukta), and (2) the 
intercourse in the perception of a person who is out of the ecstatic 
condition (yunjana). The nature of yogic perception (yogi- 
pratyaksa) will be fully discussed in a subsequent chapter.** 


pp. 413-14. SM., pp. 283-4; SMD., pp. 283-4, 
» SM., pp. 284-5 ; Chapter 
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4. The Mitnathsaku 

Gaga BhafU holds that there are three kinds of intercxiurse 
between the sense-organs and their objects, (1) union {saihyoga), 
(2) united-inherence {samyukta-samavaya), and (3) united-inherent- 
inherence (samyukta-samaveta-samavaya). Substances are perceived 
through their conjunction with the sense-organs. The qualities, 
actions, and generalities inhering in the substances are perceived 
through united-inherence (samytdtta-mmavaya). The communities 
of these qualities and actions are perceived through united- 
inherent inherence {sathyukta-sarnaveta-samavaya). So far the 
Mimamsaka agrees with the Nyaya-Vai^esika. But he does not 
recomize inherence and inherent-inherence. According to him, 
sound isliot perceived through inherence {samavaya) as the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika holds, because sound is not a quality but a substance ; 
so it is perceived through conjunction (sathyoga) with the ear. 
And consequently the generic character of sound also is not 
perceived through inherent-inherence; it is perceived through 
united-inherence like the generic character of any other substance 
(e.g. a jar). Thus, according to the Mimarhsaka, there are only 
three kinds of intercourse between the sense-organs and their 
objects.^* 

iSalikanatha holds that there are three kinds of sense-object- 
intercourse, viz. union (sathyoga), united inherence (samyukta- 
samavaya), and inherence (samavaya),^^ 

5. The Vedanta 

According to the $arhk.4rite, there is no relation of inherence 
{samavaya). Inherence, according to him, is nothing but identity 
or co-essentiality (tddatmya) & the Samkarite recognizes the 
following six kinds of intercourse between the sense-organs and 
their objects. (1) Sathyoga , — ^For instance, the visual perception 
of a jar is due to its direct conjunction with the visual organ. 
(2) Sathyukta-tddatmya , — ^For instance, the perception 6f colour 
is due to its co-essentiality or identity with something (e.g. a jar) 
which is in conjunction with the visual organ. (3) Sathyuktd- 
bhinnatadatmya.~Fot instance, the perception of the generic 
character of colour (jritpadm) is due to its co-essentiality with 


Bhattacintimani, p. 20. 


PP., p. 40. 
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something (e.g. colour) which is co-essential with that (e*g- 
a jar) which is in conjunction with the visual organ. (4) TMatmya. 
—For instance, the perception of sound is due to its cp- 
essentiality with the sense-organ, viz. the ear-driun, which 
is pervaded by ether (akaSa), (5) T$datmyavadabhiltnatva . — ^For 
instance, the perception of the generic character of sound 
(sabdatva) is due to its co-essentiality ‘with something (e.g. sdund) 
which, again, is co-essential with the sense-organ, viz. the\ ear- 
drum, which is pervaded by ether {dkdia), (6) Visesya-Viie^na- 
hhava.-^FoT instance, the perception of the absence of a jar on 
the ground is due to the absence qualifying something (e.g. the 
ground) which is, therefore, possessed of this qualification (e.g. 
the absence of the jar).^^ 

Thus the Samkarite’s concepts of samyoga, samyukta- 
tadatrnya, samyuktabhinna-tadatmya, idddtmya, tadatmyavada- 
bhinnatva, and visesya-visesana-bhava correspond to the Naiya- 
yika’s concepts of samyoga, samyukta-samavaya, samyukta-sama- 
veta-samavaya, samavdya, samaveta-samavdya, and visesya-viie- 
sana-sambandha respectively. . 

The Ramanujist holds that there are only two kinds of sense- 
object-intercourse, viz. samyoga and samyuktdkrayaria. The per- 
ception of substances is due to their conjunction with the appro- 
priate sense-organs ; the perception of their qualities is due to the 
contact of the sense-organs with the substances in which the 
qualities subsist. The qualities are brought into relation with the 
sense-organs through the direct contact of their substances with 
the senses.^* 

The Vallabhite recognizes five kinds of sense-object-inter- 
course, viz. samyoga, tdddtmya, samyukta-tdddtmya, samyukta- 
visesanatdf and svarupa. The perception of a jar is due to its 
contact (samyoga) with the visual organ. The perception of the 
colour of a jar is due to the contact of the^ visual organ with the 
jar which is identical with its colour. The internal perception of 
cognition, pleasure, and other properties of the mind (sva- 
dharma) is due to the relation of identity (tdddtmya); there is 
identity between the mind and its properties. The perception of 
the absence of a jar on the ground is due to the contact of the 
visual organ with the ground, which is the locus of the absence 

VP. and dikhamaiii, p. 87. 

Nyayapari^nddhi,* p. 77. 
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of the jar. “The locus is perceived by contact, sarhyoga, the 
negation as a predicate of the locus."^* The perception of the 
mental modes (vrtti) is due to svarupasambandha ; they are 
perceived in themselves without implying any relation beyond 
themselves.^ ^ 

Janardana Bhatta, a follower of Madhva, refutes all kinds of 
scnse-object-intercourse except union (sarhyoga). We directly 
perceive objects and their qualities through the sense-organs. 
There is a direct contact of all perceptible objects with the sense- 
organs. And contact implies union. There are no other inter- 
vening relations between the senses and their objects. “The 
gtifM (quality) is identical with the gunin (substance), and no 
relation 1:an be conceived among them. Samavaya is refuted as 
involving an infinite regress and with the refutation of samavaya, 
the forms of samavaya can have no hold. Abhava (non-existence) 
is directly perceived, and we require no conception of relation.”'* 


'•CSV., p. 242. 

»'PR., pp. 117-18. CSV., pp. 242-43. 
••CSV., p. 237. 
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ACQUIRED PERCEPTION 

* -S* 

1. Introduction 

In the last chapter we have found that, according to \ the 
Neo-Naiyayikas, there are not only different kinds of ordiiiary 
intercourse between the sense-organs and their objects, but sdso 
there are three kinds of extraordinary intercourse. For instance, 
the visual perception of fragrant sandal is explained by the Neo- 
Naiyayikas as due to an extraordinary intercourse through the 
knowledge of fragrance, though it is not the proper object of 
the visual organ. In western psychology such a perception is 
generally regarded as an acquired perception. And this acquired 
perception has been analysed by the different schools of Indiati 
philosophers and explained in slightly different ways. According 
to the Jaina, the so-called acquired perception is a complex 
psychosis made up of presentative and representative processes 
mechanically associated with each other and involving judgment 
and inference. According to the Vedantist also, it is a psychic 
compound made' up of presentative and representative elements 
integrated together into a compound perception. But, according 
to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, an acquired perception is a single integral 
pulse of consciousness which is presentative in character, though 
it is preceded by recollection. The Nyaya-Vaiiesika «loes not 
admit the possibility of a psychic compound of distinct psychic 
entities. Let us now discuss these different views about acquired 
perception. 


2. The Jaina 

The Jaina regards the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
as a case <Jf acquired perception. TTie visual organ alone cannot 
produce the perception of ^grant sandal, since fragrance cannot 
be apprehoided by the visual organ. Nor can the visual organ 
produce this perception, even in co-operation with the recollection 
of fragrance ; for, in that case, odour will be apprehended by the 
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visual organ, which is impossible. The perception of odour cannot 
be produced by the visual organ. So the perception of fragrant 
sandal can neither be perceived by the visual organ singly, nor in 
co-operation with the recollection of odour.^ We have, indeed, 
an apprehension of fragrant sandal after the operation of the 
visual organ in co-operation with the recollection of fragrance. 
But from this it does not follow that it is a simple psychosis of 
the nature of visual perception produced by the visual organ. In 
fact, it is a complex psychosis of presentative and representative 
processes mixed up together. It is a mixed mode of consciousness 
made up of presentative and representative elements mechanically 
associated with each other. There is an integrative association 
of two co-ordinate and co-existent elements, the visual percept 
of the sandal and the idea of fragrance freely reproduced in 
memory. The apprehension of fragrant sandal is simply a sum 
of two distinct psychic entities, the present optic sensation of the 
sandal plus an image of its fragrance reproduced from past 
experience by association and integrated together into a complex 
psychosis. And not only so; it involves a judgment and an 
inference. Though the sandal is perceived by the visual organ, 
and the fragrance is reproduced in memory by the law of asso- 
ciation, the apprehension of die sandal as qualified by fragrance, 
or fragrant sandal, involves a process of judgment and an 
inference. Thus, according to the Jaina, in the acquired per- 
ception of fragrant sandal there is a free association of ideas, 
judgment, and inference. An acquired perception is rather an 
act of inference than perception, though it depends on both 
perception and recollection,^ This account of an acquired percep- 
tion is similar to the account of the associationist psychology of 
the west. 


3. The Samkara Vedantist 

The Saihkarite also holds that the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal is not a simple psychosis but a psychic compound of a 
presentative element and a representative element. It is a mixed 

‘ Na hi parimalasmanioatavyapelcsaih locanaih surabhi caadanamiti 
pratyayamutpadayati • • . gandhasyapi locanajftinavi^yatvaprasahgit. 
PKM., p. 150. See also p. 143. 

* CaadhasmaranasahakSrilocafuivyapiranantaraixi sura bhi candananiiti- 
pratyayapratltcb. Tanna pratyak^i^asau pratlyate. p. 150. 
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mode of consciousness made up of a perceptual consciousness and 
a non-perceptual consciousness. There is a presentation of the 
sandal (Le. its visual qualities) through the visual organ ; and 
there is a representation of fragrance, since it cannot be perceived 
by the visual organ ; these two heterogeneous elements are mixed 
up together and produce the conjppund perception of franant 
sandal. This psychic compound is not of the nature of a chemical 
compound but of the nature of a mechanical mixture. \The 
presentative element and the representative element do not lose 
their identity in the mixed mode.’ The Naiyayika may urge that 
if we recognize a mixed mode of presentative and representative 
processes, then presentation and representation will not be regarded 
as natural kinds. There cannot be an intermixture of natural 
kinds. But the Saihkarite contends that there is no contradiction 
in the intermixture of presentative and representative elements 
in perception.^ The Naiyayika prejudice against intermixture 
of natural kinds (sathkarya) does not find place in the Vedantic 
monism. It may be asked: In the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal is the apprehension of fragrance presentative or non- 
presentative? It may be said that it can be neither. It cannot 
be presentative because here the apprehending mental mode does 
not assume the form of fragrance and identity itself with it, which 
is a condition of perception, according to the Samkarite. Nor can 
it be non-presentative, because the conditions of non-presentative 
knowledge are absent. For example, the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance between sandal and fragrance being absent, there 
can be no inference of fragrance in the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal. But the Sariikarite holds that the apprehension 
of fragrance must be non-presentative; for if fragrance of this 
piece of sandal were already perceived, then the apprehension of 
fragrance in this case would be a recollection (smrtt), and if it 
were not already perceived, then the apprehension of fragrance in 
this case would be inferential.® It can never be presentative 
because fragrance is not an object of visual perception. Thus, 
according to the Samkarite, the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal is a mixed mode of consciousness made up of a presentative 
element and a representative element. It is a compound perception 

* Surabhicandanamityidijfianamapi candanakhai(idSiii^ib’ paroksam, saur- 

bhaih^ parok^m. VP., p. 67. • r . 

* VP., p. 68. » 6ikhamani, p. 67. 
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in which an idea is tied to a percept. It is a presentative- 
represcntative complex. In this way the visual perception of 
sweet mangoes also may be explained.* 

The Sariikarite does not hold that such an experience is not a 
kind of perception at all but a case of inference. According to 
him, even an act of inference involves an element of perception 
as a constituent factor ; for instance, in the inferential cognition 
of fire in a mountain the apprehension of fire is inferential, but 
the apprehension of the mountain is perceptual ; these two 
psychoses are the integral factors of inferential knowledge. So, 
here, an act of perception involves an element of recollection and 
sometimes an act of inference as an integral factor.^ Herein lies 
the difference between the Jaina and the Vedantist in their views 
of acquired perception. 

4. The Nyaya-VaiieHka 

According to both the Jaina and the Saihkarite, the visual 
perception of fragrant sandal is a psychic compound of prescn- 
tative and representative processes. But the Nyaya-Vaisesika, like 
William James, does not admit the possibility of a mixed mode 
of consciousness. Every psychosis is simple. There cannot be a 
psychic compound of simultaneous psychoses owing to the atomic 
nature of the manas, without which there can be no psychosis at 
all. According to this view, the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal is a simple psychosis, though it is preceded by the visual 
perception of the sandal and the recollection of its fragrance. It 
is an integral pulse of consciousness in the language of William 
James. 

Sridhara refutes the theory of psychic fusion in explaining 
an acquired perception. In the visual perception of fragrant sandal, 
fragrance is the qualification {visesana) and sandal is the qualified 
object {visesya). Sonic hold that both the qualification and the 
qualified object— the fragrance and the sandal— are apprehended 
by a single compound psychosis. They explain this perception 
in the following manner. The visual organ cannot apprehend 
odour (fragrance), and the olfactory organ cannot apprehend the' 

Sikhiina^, p. 68. 

^ dikhlmam and Muniprabha, pp. 68-9, 
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sandal (i.e. the visual qualities of the sandal) ; and hence these 
two sense-organs cannot apprehend the relationship between 
fragrance and the sandal, since the perception of relationship 
depends upon the perception of the two factors related. But just 
as the single psychosis of recognition, which is a kind of percep- 
tion, is produced by a sense-organ in co-operation with the 
sub-conscious impressions of past experience, and thus apprehends 
both the past and the present, so the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal is produced jointly by the visual organ and the oli^ctor/ 
organ, and hence it apprehends both the sandal and its fragrance.* 
This requires a word of explanation. According to this view, the 
visual perception of fragrant sandal is a compound perception 
involving two factors, viz. the visual perception of the sandal rn I 
the recollection of fragrance. Here the second psychosis depends 
upon the past experience of fragrance produced by the olfactory 
organ. Thus ultimately the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
is produced by both the visual organ and the olfactory organ. 
But iSrIdhara contends that this explanation is not satisfactory. 
A cognition is not made up of parts ; if it were so, then one part 
of it could be produced by the olfactory organ, and the other by 
the visual organ. But, in fact, there can be no composite con- 
sciousness. A cognition is a simple psychosis. And if such a 
simple psychosis produced by both ^e visual organ and the 
olfactory organ apprehends the sandal as well as its fragrance, 
then from this it will follow that the odour (fragrance) ia 
apprehended by the visual organ, and the sandal (apart from 
fragrance) by the olfactory organ ; because that thing is appre- 
hended by an organ which is the object of the cognition produced 
by that organ. But since the internal organ (manas) is atomic, 
it cannot operate upon the two sense-organs at one and the same 
time. Hence it must be admitted by ^11 that in the visual 
perception of fragrant sandal at first the fragrance of the sandal 
(viiesafM) is perceived by the olfactory organ, and then afterwards 
the visual organ produces the visual perception of the sandal alone 
(viiesya) in co-operation with the previous olfactory perception 
of fragrance.* 

•NK.^p. 117. 

*Ghraneiia gandhe grhite paicittadgrahaimsahsklriiSlI cak^uti kevala- 
viie^yalanibanamevedaxh vi^syajfiSnaih janyate ityakib^nipyabiiyupsaan- 
tavyam. NK., p. 117. 
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Jayanta Bhatta also gives a similar account of acquired 
perception. He analyses the visual perception of a fragrant flower. 
In this perception there is a visual perception of the flower, but 
not of its fragrance, since odour is not an object of visual 
perception. So there cannot be a visual perception of the flower 
as qualified by fragrance, or the fragrant flower. What happens 
in this case is that the present visual perception of the flower is 
qualified by the previous cognition of the fragrance produced by 
the olfactory organ on a previous occasion, and the flower is 
perceived as fragrant not by the visual organ, because it cannot 
apprehend odour, but by the internal organ {manas). Thus, 
according to Jayanta Bhatta, though there is a visual perception 
of the flower, there is not a visual perception of the fragrant flower. 
The visual presentation of the flower is qualified by the idea of 
fragrance perceived in the past by the olfactory organ, and the 
single unitary perception of the fragrant flower is not produced 
by the visual organ but by the internal organ (manas), even as the 
single unitary process of recognition — which is a kind of qualified 
perception or a perception produced by peripheral stimulation 
qualified by the recollection of a past experience — ^is produced by 
the internal organ {mam$y^ Thus Jayanta Bhaffa regards an 
acquired perception as a new type of a synthetic unity of apper- 
ception. It may be objected that the flower is qualified by present 
qualifications. But the fragrance that is manifested in conscious- 
ness in the perception of the fragrant flower does not exist at 
present, but existed in the past and was apprehended by the 
olfactory organ. How can a past qualification qualify a present 
object? Jayanta Bhapu replies that just as after eating ninety- 
nine fruits we come to the hundredth fruit and recognize it as 
such, only because the perception of this fruit is qualified by the 
previous perceptions of the ninety-nine fruits which no longer 
exists so in the perception of a fragrant flower the present visual 
perception of the flower is qualified by the previous olhiaory 
perception of fragrance.^' ^ 

Thus Jayanta Bhatta holds that there cannot be a visual per- 
ception of a fragrant flower, since odour can never be perceived 

Locanagocare'pi kuadakusume tadavisayagandhaviiefite l^yendriyad- 
varmkagraha^amaghapimananiiti minasameva surabhi kusuinaniitilftanaixi. 
NM., p. 461. 

“Snd., p. 46). 
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by the visual organ. When the flower is perceived by the visual 
organ, and the idea of fragrance is revived from past experience, 
the fragrant flower is perceived by the central sensory {manas), 
which can apprehend all sensible objects, colour, odour, etc. But 
this is rather avoiding the difiiculty. When we see a flower, or 
a piece of sandal-wood, we distinttiy feel that it is fragrai^t. We 
distinctly feel that we have a visual perception of the firagrant 
flower or the fragrant sandal. \ 

The Neo-Naiyayikas, Gahge^a and his followers, hold that 
when we see a piece of sandal-wood and feel that it is fragrant, 
we have not an internal perception of fragrant sandal through 
the manas, as Jayanta Bhatta holds, but a distinctly visual per- 
ception of the flagrant sandal. But how can wc have a visual 
perception of fragrant sandal, since fragrance can never be an 
object of visual perception? Gange^a replies that the visual per- 
ception of fragrant sandal is not an ordinary perception {latckika- 
pratyakm) due to an ordinary intercourse (laukika-sannikarsa), but 
that it is an extraordinary perception (alaukika pratyaksa) due 
to an extraordinary intercourse (alaukika sannikarsa). There can- 
not be an ordinary intercourse of the visual organ with the 
fragrance of the sandal, since odour is not an object of visual 
perception. But the fragrance of the sandal revived in memory 
by association constitutes an extraordinary intercourse called 
jnana4akMna’Sannikarsa, and through it gives rise to the visual 
perception of the fragrant sandal. Here, though there is an 
ordinary intercourse of the visual organ with the sandal — and thus 
there is a direct visual perception of the sandal — there is an 
extraordinary intercourse through the idea of fragrance revived 
in memory by association, and thus there arises a visual pcrccjv 
tion of the fragrant sandal. Thus the Nw-Naiyayika differs from 
Jayanta Bhatta, who holds that though the sandal is perceived 
by the visual organ, the fragrant sandal is not perceived by it but 
by she manas, when there is a visual perception of the sandal 
with a recollection of its fragrance pcrceiv^ by the olfactory 
organ in the past.^* 

Vardhamana distinguishes between the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal and the olfactory percepdon of the fragrance of 
sandal Sometimes we sec a piece of sandal and at once perceive 


*SM. pp. 283-4. See SMD., also, pp. 283-4. TA.. p. 14. See Ch. fV. 
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that it is fragrant. And sometimes we smell an odour and at 
once perceive that it is the fragrance of sandal. The former per- 
ception is produced by the visual organ in co-operation with the 
recollection of fragrance perceived by the olfactory organ on a 
previous occasion. And the latter perception is produced by the 
olfactory organ in co-operation \dth the recollection of sandal 
perceived by the visual organ in the past.^® 

According to both the earlier and later Naiyayikas, the 
perception of fragrant sandal is a single unitary presentation ; it 
is not a compound of presentative and representative elements 
but a presentation qualified by a representative process which is 
its immediate antecedent. The Naiyayika does not admit a mixed 
mode of consciousness, which is admitted by the Samkarite. 
According to him, there is no simultaneity of psychoses owing to 
the atomic nature of the manas, and, moreover, there cannot be 
an intermixture of two heterogenous psychoses, e.g. a presentative 
process and a representative process. This has been clearly 
pointed out by Udayana.*^ 


*»NKSF., p. 105. 
**NKS., p. 104. 



Chapter VI 


RECOGNITION. ,• 

1. The Nature of Recognition 

The process of recognition has been analysed by all the 
schools of Indian thinkers from both the standpoints of psychology 
and epistemology. Here we shall attempt only a psychological 
analysis of recognition from the different standpoints of Indian 
thinkers. 

Recognition is a complex psychosis depending upon presenta- 
tive and representative processes. It depends both upon perijffieral 
stimulation and ideal reproduction of a past experience. A 
cognition produced by peripheral stimulation is admitted by all 
to be perception, and a cognition reproduced in imagination by 
the revival of the impressions of past experience is admitted by 
all to be recollection. But recognition is a complex psychosis 
which depends both upon peripheral stimulation and reproduction 
of a past experience. Is it, then, to be regarded as a single 
psychosis or two psychoses? If it is a single psychosis, is it a 
kind of perception, or quite a new psychosis? The Buddhist holds 
that recognition is not a single unitary psychosis, but a mechanical 
composition of two psychoses, presentative and representative. 
The Nyaya^ailesika, the Mimaihsaka, and the Vedantist hold 
that recognition is a single psychosis of the nature of perception. 
According to them, it is a qualified perception. According to the 
Jaina, recognition is a single psychosis, but it is not a kind of 
perception ; it is a unique psychosis ; it is neither presentative nor 
representative, nor both, but sui generis; it is a chemical com- 
pound, as it were, of presentation and representation, different 
&om both. Let us now consider the different views of recognition 
in detail. 


2. The Buddhist 

When we perceive a pot and recognize it to be an object of 
our past experience, we have a recognitive consciousness sudh as 
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*this is that pot'. Is this recognition a single psychosis or a com- 
bination of two psychoses, presentative and representative? If it 
is a single psychosis, the Buddhist asks, what is its cause? (1) The 
sense-organ cannot be the cause of recognition, since it requires 
a present object for its stimulation to produce a cognition ; it 
can never come into contact with a past object and so cannot 
account for the consciousness of thatness or the past condition 
of the object involved in recognition. (2) The subconscious 
impressions (samskara) left by previous perceptions cannot be the 
cause of recognition, because they refer to past perceptions of 
which they are residua, and therefore cannot account for the 
consciousness of thisness or the present condition of the object 
involved in recognition. (3) Nor can recognition be brought about 
by the co-operation of the sense-organ with subconscious impres- 
sions, because they are found to operate separately and produc:; 
different effects. The sense-organ always produces direct appre- 
hension, and subconscious impressions always produce memory ; 
so they can never bring about a single effect in the shape of 
recognition, when they co-operate with each other.^ 

Hence recognition is not a single psychosis produced cither 
by the sense-organs or by subconscious impressions or by bo:h 
together, but it involves two discrete psychoses, presentative and 
representative, mechanically associated with each other. It can- 
not be a single unitary process, for one and the same psychosis 
cannot apprehend the past as well as the present condition of an 
object, and thus can never apprehend its identity in the past and 
the present. It is a mechanical composition of presentative and 
representative processes, of which the former apprehends the 
present character of its object and the latter apprehends its past 
character. We have no psychosis to apprehend the identity of an 
object in the past and the present. Even if we concede that 
recognition is a single psychosis, what is the nature of its object? 
If it apprehends a past object, it does not differ from recollection ; 
if it apprehends a future object, it does not difEer from constructive 
imagination; if it apprehends only what exists at the present 
moment, then it does not recognize the identity of its object in 
the past and the present ; and it is self-contradictory to hold that 
it can apprehend an object as existing in the past, the present,- 




^ NM., pp. 448-9. 
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and the future.^ For the same reason it cannot be held that 
recognition apprehends an object as qualified by a previous cogni- 
tion, for a past cognition docs not exist at present, and therefore 
cannot qualify the object of the present cognition ; and if the past 
cognition, which is supposed to qualify the object of recognition, 
is not at all apprehended as past, an object cannot be perceived, as 
qualified by the previous cognition in an act of recognition. Thus 
recognition cannot be regarded as a kind of qualified perception.* 
It consists of two distinct psychoses, presentative aiid 
representative. 


3. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika regards cognition as a single unitary 
process. It apprehends both the past condition of its object and 
its present condition by a synthetic act of apperception. Jayanta 
Bhatta severely criticizes the Buddhist theory of recognition. Thel 
Buddhist argues that there is no recognition as a single psychosis, 
because there is no cause of recognition. The effect cannot exist 
if there is no cause of it. But this is reversing the order of things. 
We may infer a cause of a given effect, but we cannot deny the 
existence of the effect, even if we cannot account for it. Though 
neither sense-organs nor subconscious impressions by themselves 
can account for the fact of recognition, still when they co-operate 
with each other, their co-operation can account for it. Though 
sense-organs can produce only perception, and subconscious 
impressions can produce only recollection, yet when they co- 
operate with each other, they can produce recognition, which is 
a kind of qualified perception/* 

What is the objea of recognition, according to the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika? The object of recognition is something existing at 
present but also qualified by the past time. Thus recognition 
apprehends both the past and present character of its object.® 
But the Buddhist contends that it is self-contradictory to suppose 
that one and the same mental process, viz. recognition, apprehends 
the past as well as the present character of its object, inasmuch as 

* NM., p. 449. * NM., p, 449. , 

* NM., p. 459. 

* AtltakSlavi^isto vartamanakalavacchinna^cSrtha etasvSmavabhisatc. 
NM., p. 459. 
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the past and the present cannot exist at the same time, and so 
cannot simultaneously qualify an object. The past is past ; it does 
not exist at present; both the past and the present cannot be 
apprehended by the same act of recognition, and qualify its 
object. The Naiyayika replies that the past is apprehended as 
past, and the present is apprehended as present by recognition; 
so that the object of recogniion is one and the same, being 
qualified by the past and the present both. Hence there is no 
contradiction in holding that recognition apprehends an object 
qualified by the past and the present both,® But the Buddhist 
contends that a presen ta five cognition produced by peripheral 
stimulation cannot apprehend an object qualified by the past 
time. The Naiyayika replies that the object which existed in the 
past exists at present also ; so that in recognition the object is 
presented to consciousness as existing at present and also qualified 
by the past. And there is nothing incongruous in this. When 
we eat a number of fruits, say, one hundred, and after eating 
ninety-nine fruits come to the hundredth fruit, we have the 
consciousness of having eaten ninety-nine fruits, so that the 
cognition of the hundredth fruit is qualied by the fruits which 
existed in the past, many seconds before the hundredth fruit is 
eaten, and the number hundred recognized ; and even though 
what is past is not present at the time, yet the relation which 
the object had with the past time is certainly present in the objea, 
and the qualification of an object by its relation to the past time 
is all that is necessary for recognition apprehending an object 
as qualified by the past time.’^ 

According to the Ny^ya-Vai^esika, recognition is perceptual 
in character, though it is produced by the sense-organs with the 
help of subconscious impressions. For, according to him, what- 
ever mental state is produced by peripheral stimulation is an 
immediate, presentative or perceptual cognition. Recognition is 
produced by peripheral stimulation, though with the help of 
subconscious impressions left by previous perceptions; hence it 
must be regarded as a kind of presentative cognition or perception. 
Though the sense-organs by themselves cannot produce the cog- 
nition of a past object, yet in co-operation with the subconscious 
impressions of past experience they can produce the cognition of 

^NM., .pp. 459-60. 

»NM„ pp. 459-460. 
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an object as qualified by the past time. Hence recognition is 
defined by Jayanta Bhatm as the perception of a present object 
qualified by the past time, due to the contact of a sense-organ 
with the present object, or as the perception of a present object, 
as modified by its past cognition. Just as the visual percepjjdon 
‘ of a flower is modified by the previous olfactory perception ol its 
fragrance, which is not perceived by the visual organ at the 
present, and thus brings about the indirect visual perception of a 
fragrant flower through the manas, so in recognition the percep- 
tion of a present object is modified by a past cognition 
r^btoduced in imagination. Though pure perception is produced 
by the peripheral organs, and pure recollection is produced by 
subconscious impressions, yet recognition is produced by the 
co-operation of both, and the object of recognition is perceived 
through the manas, as qualified by the past cognition of the 
object.^ Sivaditya also defines recognition as the apprehension 
of an object as qualified by the past time.* Madhava Sarasvatl 
regards recognition as the apprehension of an object as qualified 
by the present and the past time.^® Vi^vanatha refers to a doctrine 
which regards recollection as a cause of recognition, since a sub- 
conscious impression without being revived cannot bring about 
recognition, and it is better to hold that a recollection, rather than 
a revived impression, is the cause of recognition.^^ 

Thus recognition is not a mixed mode of consciousness made 
up of presentadve and representative elements, for the Nyaya- 
Vai^esil^ does not admit the simultaneity of two or more 
cognitions owing to the atomic nature of the manas. According 
to his view, recognition is a single presentative cognition or per- 
ception, but qualified by the past time or by the past cognition 
of the object. Recognition, therefore, is a kind of qualified 
perception. 

4. The Mimamsaka and the Advaita Vedantist 

Kumarila agrees with the Naiyayika in regarding recognition 
as a presentative cognition. He puts forward the following 
reason. Whatever cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation 
is presentative or perceptual in nature. Recoj^ition is present 
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when there is peripheral stimulation. Though recognition is 
preceded by an act of recollection, it is not to be regarded as non- 
perceptual in character, inasmuch as it is produced by the contact 
of sense-organ with a present object. There is no injunction that 
only such a cognition is to be regarded as a perception, as is 
prior to recollection. Nor is the operation of the sense-organs, 
after recollection, precluded by any valid reason. Thus the fact 
of following upon recollection cannot deprive a cognition of its 
perceptual character, if it is produced by peripheral stimulation. 
For these reasons, Kumarila regards every cognition as a percep- 
tion, which is produced by peripheral stimulation, whether it 
appears before or after recollection. Hence he regards recognition 
as a kind of perception.^* 

The Samkarite agrees with the Naiyayika and the MImaihsaka 
in holding that recognition is a perceptual cognition produced by 
peripheral stimulation and subconscious impressions co-operating 
together. Akhandananda Muni asks: What is the cause of 
recognition? Is it produced by the residua of past experience? 
Or is it produced by peripheral stimulation? Or is it produced 
by both together? The first alternative is false. Residua of past 
experience can apprehend only the past condition of an object; 
they cannot apprehend the distinctive character of the object as 
determined by the present time and space. The second alterna- 
tive also is false. The sense-organs can apprehend only the 
present condition of the object ; they cannot apprehend the 
distinctive character of the object as determined by the past time 
and space. And the Buddhist contends that the third alternative 
also is false for the following reason. If recognition were 
produced by peripheral stimulation and subconscious impressions 
together, it would be characterized by the dual nature of percep- 
tion and recollection, and thus would not be able to apprehend 
the identity of the object in the past and the present. According 
to the Buddhist, one and the same cognition cannot be both 
immediate and mediate, presentative and representative. But the 
Vedantist believes in the fusion of psychoses, and thus regards 
recognition as a single complex psychosis apprehending the 
identity of an object in the past and the present, due to peripheral 
stimulation in co-operation with subconscious impresskms* 
Akhandananda Muni points out that though recognition is 
”$V., iv, 234*7. 
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produced by the co-operation of peripheral stimulation and sub- 
conscious impressions, it is perceptual in character and does not 
involve the twofold element of perception and recollection, for 
recollection is produced by subconscious impressions alope. But 
it may be objected that if recognitibft is perceptual in character, 
it cannot apprehend the past condition of the object, which Is 
involved in recogntion. The Vedantist replies that recognition 
apprehends the past condition of the object, because it is pot 
produced by peripheral stimulation alone but by peripheral 
stimulation together with subconscious impressions^® 

Thus both the Vedantist and the Naiyayika regard recogni- 
tion as a kind of perception. But there is a slight difference 
between the two views. According to the Vedantist, recognition 
is a single complex psychosis containing presentative and repre- 
sentative elements ; it is a presentative-representative process. 
According to the Naiyayika, recognition is a single simple 
psychosis which is presentative in character ; it does not contain 
both presentative and representative elements ; it is a kind of 
perception which is produced by peripheral stimulation and sub- 
conscious impressions together. The Vedantist believes in the 
fusion of elementary psychoses into a composite psychosis. But 
the Naiyayika cannot believe in psychic fusion for two reasons. 
In the first place, two psychoses cannot be simultaneously present 
in the self, owing to the atomic nature of the manas. In the 
second place, perception and memory are entirely different kinds 
of psychoses, and there can be no intermixture of two distinct 
classes. But the Vedantist does not believe in the atomic nature 
of the manas, and he has no prejudice against the intermixture 
of distinct kinds of psychoses. So he believes in the simultaneous 
occurrence of two distinct kinds of psychoses and their fusion into 
a unitary composite psychosis. Herein lies the difference between 
the Naiyayika view of recognition and the Vedantist view. 

5. The Jaina 

The Jaina regards recognition as a single unitary psychosis 
produced by perception and recollection both, which apprehends 
die identity of an object in the past and present It is neither of 
the nature of perception nor of the nature of recollection, nor a 

Tattvadfpana, p, 273. Set also TattvapradlpilOi, pp. 214-15. 
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mechanical association of perception and recollection both, nor a 
composite psychosis containing the twofold element of perception 
and recollection. It is a unique psychosis; it is sui generis; it is 
a single unitary psychosis produced by perception and recollection 
both. Perception apprehends the present condition of an object. 
Recollection apprehends the past condition of an object. Recog- 
nition which is quite a new psychosis apprehends the identity of 
an object in the past and the present. So recognition is difEerent 
from perception and recollection and its object also is difEerent 
from that df^perception and recollection. Thus the Jaina difEers 
from the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Mimariisaka and the Vedantist, 
who regard recognition as a kind of perception, and from the 
Buddhist, who regards it as a mechanical association of two distinct 
psychoses, viz. perception and recollection. 

The Jaina criticizes the Nyaya-Vai^esika view. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, the Mimariisaka and the Vedantist regard recognition 
as a kind of perception. But it cannot be regarded as a kind of 
perception. For, wherever peripheral stimulation is present, per- 
ception is present, and wherever peripheral stimulation is absent, 
perception is absent. But wherever peripheral stimulation is 
present, recognition is not present, and wherever peripheral stimu- 
lation is absent, recognition is not absent. In other words, recog- 
nition does not directly follow upon peripheral stimulation. If 
it did, then we should have recognition even at the time of the 
perception of an individual object for the first time. Nor can it 
be said that recognition is produced by a sense-organ in co-opera- 
tion with the recollection of the object owing to the revival of 
the residua left by the previous perceptions of the object, because 
perception is quite independent of memory. If perception did 
depend upon memory, it would never apprehend an object which 
was never perceived in the past — ^it would never apprehend a new 
object. It may be argued, recognition is difEerent firom recollec- 
tion, since it apprehends an object existing here and now ; and 
hence it is a kind of perception. The Jaina contends, perception 
is produced by peripheral stimulation ; and peripheral stimulation 
is possible only when the stimulus is present ; and hence percep- 
tion apprehends only a present object. But as recognition appre- 
hends the identity of an object in the past and the present, its 
object cannot be apprehended by perception which depends upon 
the stimulation of a sense-organ by a present object It Has b^n 
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urged that the recollection of an object of past experience gives 
rise to a cognition in response to peripheral stimulation, which 
is called recognition. Thus recognition is a kind of perception, 
inasmuch as it is produced by peripheral stimulation not 
independently, but in co-operation with the recollection of a^jpast 
experience. But this also is impossible. A perception can never 
apprehend the past condition of an object. So it cannot mcor- 
porate in itself the recollection of past experience.^* In tact^ 
recognition is neither perception nor recollection, but a sui generis 
psychosis produced by both.*^ It is not a kind of perception, since 
it is not direct and immediate knowledge. 

The Jaina criticizes the Buddhist view. The Buddhist holds 
that recognition is not a single psychosis, but a mechanical asso- 
ciation of two distinct psychoses, presentative and representative, 
there being no third kind of cognition different from perception 
and memory, which may be called recognition. The Jaina con- 
tends that recognition is distinctly felt as a single unitary process 
produced by perception and memory both, which apprehends the 
identity of an object in the midst of past and present modi- 
fications.^® Recollection cannot apprehend the identity of an 
object in the past and the present, since it can apprehend only 
the past condition of an object. Nor can perception apprehend 
the identity of an object in the past and the present, since it can 
apprehend only the present condition of an object. And if it is 
said that a determinate cognition arising out of the residua of 
both perception and recollection apprehends the identity of an 
object in the past and the present, then that is nothing but 
recognition which is quite a new psychosis. 

The Buddhist himself admits the possibility of a psychic 
fusion in the consciousness of a motley “colour [citrajnana) in 
which many cognitions of blue, yellow, etc., are fused together. 
Why, then, should he object to the possibility of a new psychosis 
of recognition produced by presentation and representation both? 
Even supposing that recognition consists of two discrete psychoses 
— ^presentative and representative — ^mechanically associated with 
each other, are they felt in consciousness as interpenetrating each 
other, or in mechanical juxtaposition with each other? In the 

**PKM., p. 97. 

** Dar^anasmarai^karapakaih saAkalanaih pmtyabhijfiSm. PMS., p. 2. 

Smarai^pratyaksajanyasya purvottaravlvartavaityekadravyavi^yasva 
ttldcalanajfi&fiasyaikasya pratyabhijfianatveaa supratItatvSt. PKM., p.‘ 97, ' 
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former case, recognition will be felt either as perception or as 
recollection. In the latter, it will be felt as a dual consciousness, 
both presentative and representative, distinct from each other. 
But, in fact, recognition is never felt either as perception or re- 
collection or both together. Hence it must be regarded as a 
unique psychosis differing from both perception and recollection. 
And the object of recognition is neither a past object nor a present 
object, but the identity of an object in the past and the present, 
which can never be apprehended by perception and recollection. 

According to the Jaina, there is a sort of mental chemistry 
in the production of the state of recognition ; it is not a result 
of mechanical composition and association of presentative and 
representative processes, as the Buddhist supposes. Recognition 
is sui generis. It is a compound psychosis, no doubt, but, like a 
chemical compound, it differs in quality from its constituent 
elements. It differs from perception and recollection both, and 
is yet a combination of the two psychoses.'^ Ptabhacandra 
includes all kinds of presentative-representative cognition of rela- 
tions in recognition. The perceptions of identity, similarity, dis- 
similarity, relation of sign and signate, etc., are involved in 
recognition. It implies the elaboradve processes of comparison, 
assimilation, discrimination, spatial and temporal localization.^* 
Prabhacandra agrees with Herbert Spencer and William James in 
holding that not only the ultimate feelings and sensations are 
presentations, but that the relations among them also are pre- 
sentations. The relational processes do not imply the synthetic 
activity of the understanding, and consequently are not necessarily 
involved in the operations of conceptual thinking. Thus Prabha- 
candra differs from Bradley and Green who re^rd relational 
processes as the synthetic operations of the understanding. But 
it is contended that it is self-contradictory to say that one and 
the same psychosis has two temporal marks. The Jaina replies 
that if there is dual nature in the process of recognition, it is not 
self-contradictory, because the manifoldness of one and the same 
object of knowledge is usual, since contradiction is the very essence 
of the reality. The manifoldness of recognition is a datum ; we 
cannot deny its existence or ex|^n it away. 


PlCM., pp. 97-9. 

« PMS., p. 2, and PKM., p. 97. 
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THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 


1. The Buddhist Theory of Perception 

There arc four schools of Buddhists. The Vaibhasikas hold 
that the external world is an object of perception. They maintain 
the independent existence of nature and mind; nature is extra- 
mental and is immediately perceived by the mind. The Sautran- 
tikas also hold that the octernal world exists. But according to 
them, it is not an object of direct perception. The external 
objects produce presentations in the mind through which we infer 
the existence of external objects. From the epistemological point 
of view, both the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrandkas are realists; 
but the former are advocates of direct realism, while the latter 
are advocates of indirect realism or representationism. The 
Yogacaras do not believe in the existence of extra-mental objects. 
According to them, the immediate objects of our consciousness 
are the ideas of the mind ; these ideas can never carry us beyond 
themselves to extra-mental objects. Thus the Yogacaras are 
subjective idealists. The Madhyamikas annul the existence of 
mind and matter, subject and object, and go beyond them to die 
void (Hinya) which is beyond the, scope of intellectual knowledge. 
Thus the Madhyamikas are nihilists. But here we are not con- 
cerned with the epistemological theories of perception. We shall 
deal here only with the psycholo^cal analysis of perception given 
by the Buddhists. The only Buddhist work in which we 6nd a 
psychological analysis of perception is Nyayabindu of Dharmaklrti 
with its commentaries. Here the subject has been treated 
probably from the Sautrandka point of view.* 

Dihniga defined perception in his PramStta-samuccaya al the 
cognition which is free from kalpatiSs or ment|d concepts, e.g. 
name, class, and the like.* Dharmaklrti defined perception as the 

> BP., p. 308. 

’Pratyakfaih kalpanSpo^haiii nimajStyidyasaihyutam. 
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non-erroneous cognition devoid of mental concepts or kalparias^ 
Perception must be non-erroneous. This is the logical condition 
of valid perception. But here we shall not discuss the conditions 
of valid perception. So far as its psychological nature is con- 
cerned, perceptual cognition must be free from mental constructs 
{kalpana). Perception is direct or immediate knowledge. If 
perception is defined as the cognition produced by the sense- 
object-contact, as the Naiyayika does, mental perception will be 
excluded from the category of perception. Perception is direct 
presentation of an object (saksalkarijnanam).^ 

Perception must be free from kalpanas. But what is kalpana} 
Kalpana, according to Dharmakirti, is a name which denotes an 
object. Perception, therefore, must be free from all association 
with names. It must be inarticulate, nameless, or indeterminate 
perception. Names are artificial verbal signs which are assigned 
by the mind to the objects of perception, when it recognizes them 
as members of a particular class or as the same as perceived 
before. To associate an object of perception with a name, there- 
fore, is to remember similar objects perceived in the past and 
recognize them. This is not produced by the object of perception. 
When the sense-organs come into contact with their appropriate 
objects, they produce direct presentations or perceptual cognitions. 
The objects are presented to the mind, when they come into 
contact with the proper sense-organs. But the act of recognition 
or assigning a name to the object of perception is not directly 
produced by the sense-object-contact. Names of objects are never 
presented to the sense-organs. They are never presented to the 
senses by the objects of perception. The acts of recognition and 
naming involve the unification of the objects of present experience 
with the objects of past experience, so that they are not directly 
produced by objects coming into contact with the proper sense- 
organs, for past objects can never be presented to the senses. 

Sometimes though the objects of perception are not associated 
with definite names, they arc capable of being associated with 
names. For instance, though an infant does not know the names 
of objects, and as such his perception is not associated with any 
name, it may not be free from mental construct (kalpana). Even 
an infant does not begin to suck the breast of his mother, until 

^ ^j^anapo^bam abbrantaxh pratyak^m. NB., p. U. 
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he recognizes the breast to be the same as experienced before. 
Thus perception must be free from all association with names^ 
and it must not involve any content of consciousness which may 
be represented by names ; it must not involve naming and 
recognition ; it must not contain any ideal factor or mental 
construct. It must be the direct and immediate presentation of 
an object, free from all elaborative or interpretative processes. It 
must represent only the given clement in experience. It must 
not import anything new into the given order from within the 
mind from past experience.^ 

The Naiyayikas and others hold that indeterminate percep- 
tion apprehends the qualified object (visesya) and qualifications 
(viseMfm), but not their relations to each other. But the Buddhist 
contends that indeterminate perception does not at all apprehend 
the qualifications of its object, viz. generality, substantiality, 
quality, action, and name, but it simply apprehends the mere 
object apart from its qualifications. It cannot apprehend both 
the qualified object and its qualifications. It merely apprehends 
the specific individuality of an object {svalakmfm) devoid of all 
qualifications. The specific individuality of an object is unique 
and sui getieris ; it is quite different from anything other than 
itself ; it can never be expressed by words ; it is apprehended only 
by perception. So perception is always indeterminate. There is 
no determinate perception. The so-called determinate perception 
is npt perceptual in character because it is not produced by peri- 
pheral stimulation. It is produced by the recollection of the 
name of the object perceived. Between peripheral stimulation 
and the determinate cognition there is an intervening factor of 
the recollection of the name. So the determinate cognition is not 
purely presentative in character, but it is a presentative-represen- 
tative process. But the Buddhist regards perception as entirely 
free from factors of imagination. So he does not admit the 
possibility of determinate perception.® 

Dharmakirti recognizes four kinds of perception : sense- 
perception (indriyajnana)t mental perception {manovijnana)^ self- 
consciousness {svasamvedana), and yogic perception (yogipratyaksa)- 
Sense-perception is produced by the sense-organs. It is an 
‘‘immediate feltness”,* a bare sensation. It gives rise to mental 

**NB. and NBT., pp. 13-14. See also BP., p. 309. 

• See Chapter 11, • BP., p* 310. 
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perception which immediately succeeds it, and belongs to the 
same series. Mental perception is due to four causes : the 
objective datum, e.g. external stimulus (alambana-pratyaya), the 
co-operative cause {sahakaripratyaya), e.g. light in visual percep- 
tion, the dominant cause, e.g. the sense-organ (adhipatipratyaya), 
and the immediate cause, e.g. the immediately preceding cognition 
(samanantarapratyaya). Dharmottara distinguishes mental per- 
ception from sene-perception. When the visual organ has ceased 
to operate, we have mental perception. So long as the visual 
organ continues to operate, the perception of colour is nothing but 
sense-perception.^ So mental perception is continuous with sense- 
perception, and immediately follows upon it. Self-consciousness 
is the perception of the mind and mental states like pleasure and 
pain. The direct and immediate apprehension of mental states is 
of the nature of self-conscious awareness [svasamvedana). They 
are not perceived by other cognitions, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
holds. They are directly perceived by themselves. Self-conscious- 
ness is perception, since it directly intuits itself, is devoid of 
concepts, and free from error.® Yogic perception is the direct 
intuition of the real, due to intense meditation on the four truths 
of Buddhism.® We shall discuss the Buddhist doctrine of yogic 
intuition later on.^® 

2. The Jaina Theory of Perception 

The Jaina recognizes only two kinds of valid knowledge: 
direct knowledge {aparoksa) and indirect knowledge {paroksa)}^ 
Knowledge is direct when it is immediate or distinct. Knowledge 
is indirect when it is mediate. Perception is direct or immediate 
knowledge because it is directly derived from the senses and the 
mind, while mediate knowledge (e.g. inferential knowledge, verbal 
knowledge, etc.) is derived through the medium of some other 
knowledge. Manikyanandin defines perception as distinct appre- 
hension {viiadam pratyak^m)}^ What is the meaning of dis- 
tinctness? That knowledge is distinct, which is not mediated by 

»NBT., p. 19. 

® Tacca jfianarupaih vedanatnatmanah saksatkSri nirvikalpalcam 
abhrdntam. NBT., p. 20; BP., p. 317. 

•NBT., pp. 20-1. 

'•Chapter XVn. 

" PMS., ii. 1-2. 
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some other kind of knowledge. And that knowledge is distinct, 
which apprehends an object in all its details.^® Perception is of 
two kinds: samvyavaharika pratyaksa and mukhya pratyaksa.^^ 
The former is the ordinary perception of everyday life. The latter 
is super-normal perception. Samvyayahafika pratyaksa, again, is 
of two kinds : perception produced by the senses {indri^- 
nibandhana) and perception not produced by the senses (anindriyk- 
nibandhanay^ The Jaina regards the eye, the ear, the nose, thfe 
tongue, and the skin only as sense-organs. He does not regard th^ 
mind (manas) as a sense-organ. The mind is called no-sense-organ 
{anindriya). Hence the two varieties of ordinary perception are 
sense-perception and mental perception. Mukhya pratyaksa is 
of three kinds: avadhi or clairvoyant perception of objects at a 
distance of time and space, manahparyaya or telepathic knowledge 
of thoughts in other minds, and kevala or infinite knowledge un- 
limited by time and space, or omniscience.^® All of them are 
perceptual in nature. 

The Jaina distinguishes between dariana and jnana, Darsana 
is the simple apprehension of an object. Just after peripheral 
stimulation there is the bare cognition of an object in a general 
way. It apprehends only its general features (sattamatra) and 
not its particular features. Jhana is the apprehension of the 
special features of an object. Darsana is the '^knowledge of 
acquaintance”, wjiiile jhana is the “knowledge about” an object. 
Darsana is called indeterminate perception {nirvikalpa jhana) in 
other systems of philosophy. But the Jaina does not recognize it 
as jhana or knowledge, Jhana is always determinate ; it must 
have a definite form {sakara) > it must apprehend the special 
features (uzswa) of its object.^^ So the Jaina does not regard 
dariana as indeterminate perception, because perception is always 
definite and determinate. 

In our ordinary perception (samvyavaharika pratyaksa) there 
are four stages : (1) Avagraha, (2) Iha, (3) Avaya, and (4) Dhdranh}^ 
Just after darsana there is avagraha. Dariana is the simple 
apprehension of an object in a general way. When a stimulus 

PMS., ii, 4. 

^^PMS., ii. 5. U. PNT., ii, 4-5, 

PMS., ii, 5. 
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acts upon a sense-organ, there is an excitation in consciousness, 
and the person is barely conscious of the mere existence 
(sattamatra) of an object. This is darsana. It is indistinct and 
indefinite. Just after this simple apprehension there is the cogni- 
tion of an object together with its general and special features 
(e.g. white colour). This is avagraha,^^ It grasps the details of 
an object. But it does not apprehend all the details of the object* 
It excites a desire in the person to know more about the object. 
This desire to know the particulars of the object is called thdJ^^ 
It is a desire to know whether the object is this or that. In the 
stage of avagraha we have the perception of white colour. But 
in the sage of thd we desire to know whether the white object 
is a row of herons or a flag.*^ Then there is avdya. It is the 
ascertainment of the true nature of the object.** “In the third 
stage, avdya, there is a definite finding of the particulars which 
we desired to know in the second stage. The second stage 
(avagraha^ is merely an attempt to know the particulars, while 
the third stage consists in the ascertainment of these particulars.”** 
When we observe the upward and downward movement of the 
birds and the fluttering of their wings we definitely know that 
there is a row of herons and not a flag.** Avdya is the definite 
perception of an object as this and not that. It involves assimila- 
tion and discrimination. In it we clearly perceive the similarities 
of the object with other objects perceived in the past, and its 
differences from others. It involves the recognition of an object 
as belonging to a definite class. It is definite and determinate 
perception. Then it gives rise to dhdrand or retention. ^^Dhdrand 
consists of the lasting impression which results after the object, 
with its particulars, is definitely ascertained. It is this impression 
(sathskdra), which enables us to remember the object afterwards.”** 
Retention is the cause of recollection. Thus the Jaina recognizes 
four stages of ordinary perception: avagraha or the perception 
of some features of an object; thd or the desire to know more 
about it ; avdya or the definite ascertainment of its real nature ; 
and dhdrand or retention of the perception. Of these the last 
can hardly be regarded as a stage in perception. Avdya or definite 
and determinate percepdon should be regarded as the last stage 
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of perception. The Jaina does not recognizes dariana as a distinct 
stage in perception. It is quite different from jUdna or know- 
ledge. And perception is a kind of jndna, Darsana is pre- 
supposed by perception but not involved in it. Perception gives 
us knowledge of an object with its 4 equalities and relations. 
Different accounts are given by different authors, of the fotir 
stages of perception given above. \ 

Thus the Jaina theory of perception differs from the Buddhist 
theory mainly in that perception, according to the latter, is the 
direct presentation of an object, while, according to the former, 
it is presen tative-representative. According to the Buddhists 
perception is always indeterminate, while according to the Jaina 
perception is always determinate. According to the Buddhists, 
perception is the immediate knowledge of the specific individual 
[svalaksana) devoid of all association with names or facts of past 
experience. According to the Jaina, however, perception is the 
presentative-representative cognition of extra-mental objects and 
their relations to one another. According to the Buddhists, per- 
ception does not represent the relations of extra-mental objects ; 
these are imported by thought or imagination from within the 
mind into the sense-data to bring about determinate cognitions, 
which are, therefore, not perceptual in character. According to 
the Jaina, on the other hand, the extra-mental objects and their 
relations to one another are facts of direct and immediate 
experience. The Jaina, therefore, agrees with James and Herbert 
Spencer in holding that relations are not imposed by the intellect 
upon the raw sense-materials to convert them into a system of 
intelligible experience, but that they arc embedded in direct and 
immediate experience as contents of consciousness. 

3. The Naiyayika Theory of Perception 

Gautama defines perception as the iion-erroneous cognition 
produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with the objects, 
not associated with any name, and well-defined.^* In this defini- 
tion the different kinds of perception, the condition of valid 
perception, and the genesis of perception have been described. 
Perception is of two kinds, viz., indeterminate {avyapadeiyd) and 

IndrlySirthasaniiikar^tpannaiii jftanam avyapade^yam avyabhicSri 
i^ava^yatmakaih pratyak^am. NS., i, I, 4. 
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determinate {vyavasayatmaka). We have already discussed the 
nature of indeterminate {nirvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa) 
perception in detail. Here we shall briefly discuss the nature and 
origin of perception, and not the conditions of valid perception. 
Perception is that cognition which is produced by the intercourse 
of the sense-organs with the objects.*^ This is Ke&ivami4ra's 
definition. In this definition only the specific condition of percep- 
tion has been stated. In perception there is not only the contact 
of the sense-organs with the objects, but also the contact of the 
sense-organs with manas, and the contact of manas with the self. 
Thus there is a fourfold contact between the sense-organs and the 
objects, the sense-organs and manas, and manas and the self.®® 
This definition, therefore, does not give us an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the factors that co-operate in producing 
perception. It points out only that condition which is the specific 
cause of perception, and which distinguishes it from all other 
forms of cognition. It does not mention the other conditions, 
viz., the contact of manas with the sense-organs, and the contact 
of manas with the self, because they are common to inference 
and other forms of cognition also.®® But it may be contended 
that the contact of manas with the sense-organs also is a specific 
condition of perception, which is not present in other forms of 
cognition. So this condition also should be distinctly mentioned. 
Vatsyayana rightly points out that the contact of the sense-organs 
with the objects is as good a distinctive feature of perception, as 
the contact of manas with the sense-organs. So when one dis- 
tinctive feature has been mentioned, there is no need of mention- 
ing the other similar features, since the definition is not meant to be 
an exhaustive enumeration of all the conditions of perception.®® 
tJddyotakara offers other explanations^ too. Firstly, the sense- 
object-contact is the distinctive feature of every individual per- 
ception. In every individual perception, which is produced by 
the sense-object-contact, what differentiates it from every other 
perception is either the sense-organ concerned, or the object 
perceived; and each individual perception is called either after 
the sense-organ, or after the object. For example, the perception 
of colour is called either visual perception or co/our-perception ; 

jftanaih pratyaksam, TS., p, 29. 
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and no perception is ever called after the mind-sense-contact ; the 
perception of colour, for instance, is never called mental perception. 
Secondly, the mind-sense-contact is the common factor among 
all kinds of perception, which are otherwise diflEerent. In other 
words, the contact of the mind with the sense-organs does not 
differ in different kinds of perception ; it remains the same j^n 
different kinds of perception. Thirdly, the mind-sense-conta(ct 
is not mentioned as the distinctive feature of perception, sinie 
with regard to perception the mind-sense-contact stands on thte 
same footing as the mind-soul-contact, firstly because individual 
perceptions are never called either after the mind or after the 
soul ; and secondly because both these contacts subsist in a sub- 
stratum which is imperceptible by the senses ; thirdly because 
neither of these two contacts belongs to the perceived object ; 
and lastly because both these contacts subsist in the mind. These 
are the reasons why the mind-sensc-contact has not been men- 
tioned in the definition of perception.®^ 

An objection has been raised against this definition that it 
excludes cognition of the self and its qualities of pleasure, pain, 
etc., from the category of perception, because the mind [tnanas) 
is not a sense-organ. Gautama does not mention the mind as 
a sense-organ, when he enumerates the sense-organs.®^ Thus the 
cognition of pleasure, pain, etc., which is producea through the 
instrumentality of the mind, cannot be regarded as perception, 
since the mind is not a sense-organ. But, as a matter of fact, 
the cognition of pleasure and pain is neither inferential nor verbal, 
since the conditions of inference and verbal cognition are absent. 
So it is absolutely necessary that the cognition of pleasure, pain, 
etc., should be included in perception, and yet the above definition 
excludes it. Vatsyayana points out that the jcognition of pleasure, 
pain, etc., is included in perception by Gautama, since perception 
is defined by him as that kind of cognition which is produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ and the object, and the mind is 
a sense-organ. Gautama has not mentioned the mind as a sense- 
organ when he has enumerated the sense-organs owing to the 
fact that the mind is different in character from the other sense- 
organs. What is the difference between the mind and the other 
sense-organs? Vatsyayana mentions three poinu of difference. 

" NV., i, 1, 4 ; S.L., Indian Thought, vol. vi, pp. ISS**?. 
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In the first place, the external sense-organs are material, while 
the mind is immaterial. In the second {dace, the external sense- 
organs operate upon only a limited number of objects, while the 
mind is effective on all objeas. For instance, colours are appre- 
hended by the visual organ ; odours are apprehended by the 
olfactory organ ; tastes are apprehended by the gustatory organ ; 
sounds are apprehended by the auditory organ ; and touch is 
apprehended by the tactual organ. Bht the mind apprehends all 
objects. In the third place, the external sense-organs are of the 
nature of sense-organs owing to the fact that they are endued 
with the same qualities as are apprehended by them. The 
olfactory organ is endued with the quality of odour and con- 
sequently it can apprehend odour. The visual organ is endued 
with the quality of colour, v and consequendy can apprehend colour. 
The gustatory organ is endued with the quality of taste ; so it 
can apprehend taste. The auditory organ is endued with the 
quality of sound; so it can apprehend sound. And the tactual 
organ is endued with the quality of touch ; so it can apprehend 
touch. But the mind is not endowed with the qualities of pleasure, 
pain, etc., which are apprehended by the mind.** Thus when 
perception is defined as the cognition produced by the contact 
of the sense-organs with the objects, the cognition of pleasure 
and pain also is included in perception, inasmuch as the mind 
is a sense-organ. 

Though both the contact of the mind with the self and the 
contact of the sense-organs with the objects are necessary condi- 
tions of all external {>erceptions» the latter must be regarded as 
the principal cause. For sometimes a man goes to sleep with 
the detertninadon that he will wake up at a certain time, and 
by force of this determinadon wakes up at diat time ; but some- 
times when a man is awakened from deep sle^ either by a very 
loud sound or by a rude shaking, his wdcing perceptions of the 
sound or the touch are {ffimarily due to the contact of the sense- 
organs with the objects. So predominance must be given nbt 
to the mind-soul-contact, but to the sense-object-contact ,♦ becau^ 
in such cases the soul has no dedre to know and does not put 
forth ail effort to direct die mind towards the object. Moreover, 
when a man with his mind endrdy pre-oticupied with dhe thing, 
desires to know another thing, he puts forth energy to direct 

i, 1,4, . .;'V 
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his mind towards the object and perceives it; in such a case we 
cannot say that the sense-object-contact is the principal cause. 
But when n man with his mind entirely pre-occupied with one 
thing suddenly comes to have the cognition of another thing, 
brought about by the forcible impact of ^e object upon a sense- 
organ, without any desire or mental effort on his part, the conta<|rt 
of the sense-organ with the object must be regarded as thb 
principal cause of perception, since in this case there is no desire 
or effort on the part of the self to know the object.^* In the case 
of the man whose mind is pre-occupied, the cognition that sud- 
denly appears is sometimes entirely due to the force of a particular 
object of sense-perception ; its force stands for intensity {tvoratc) 
and vigour (patuta) ; and this force of the object affects the sense- 
object-contact, and not the mind-soul-contact.®* This clearly 
shows that the sense-object-contact is the principal cause of 
perception. The different kinds of sense-object-contact have 
already been dealt with. Jayanarayana holds that the soul is the 
constituent cause, the mind-soul-contact is the non-constituent 
cause, and the sense-object-contact is the efficient cause of 
perception.*’® Thus the Naiyayika explains the origin of percep- 
tion by a concatenation of conditions, viz., the sense-object- 
contact, the mind-sense-contact and the mind-soul-contact. It 
does not describe the specific functions of the different factors 
involved in perception, as the Saihkhya does. It, indeed, over- 
comes the Saihkhya dualism of buddhi (intellect) and purusa 
(self) by regarding the former as a quality of the self ; but it does 
not explain the relation between the self and the object, and the 
correspondence between knowledge-forms and object-forms. An 
unwarranted and uncritical assumption on which the Naiyayika 
theory of knowledge is based is that knowledge is produced, like 
any other physical effect, out of a collocation of causal conditions ; 
psychic causation and physical causation are quite the same in 
nature. ‘The production of knowledge is no transcendental* occur- 
rence, but is one which is similar to the effects {u-oduced by 
the conglomeration and movements of physical causes.”®^ The 
self, the mind, the sense-organs, and the objeas are the main 
factors which bring about perceptual knowledge by their contact 

•♦NBh., ii, 1, 26; E.T., Indian Thought, vol. ii, pp. 38-9. 
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with one another. They have no specific functions in the produc- 
tion of perceptual knowledge; they simply come into contact with 
one another, and by their mutual contact generate perception. 

4. The Neo-Naiyayika Theory of Perception 

The older Naiyayika defined perception as the non-erroneous 
cognition produced by the contact of the sense-organs with the 
objects, not associated with any name, and well-defined.®® This 
definition describes the nature of perception as well as the condi- 
tions and kilids of perception. Perception is produced by the 
intercourse of the sense-organs with their appropriate objects. 
The logical condition of right perception consists in the want of 
contradiction or in its correspondence with reality. It is of two 
kinds, indeterminate (avyapadeiya) and determinate [vyavasayM- 
make). But this definition does not apply to the perception of 
God or to the perception of Yogis. So Bhasarvajna defines per- 
ception as right and direct or immediate cognition.®® This 
definition is peculiar to Bhasarvajna. Raghava points out in his 
commentary that if we adopt the definition of Gautama, we 
exclude from perception the direct cognition acquired by the 
Yogins, which is undoubtedly a perceptual knowledge and yet 
it is not produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with the 
objects. The word aparoksa in the definition is explained by 
Raghava as the cognition not produced by the word {^abda) or 
the mark or sign of inference {lihga), for the former is the 
instrument of verbal knowledge or knowledge derived from 
authoritative statement (sabdajnana), and the latter is the instru- 
ment of inferential knowledge {anumiti). Visvanatha defines 
perception as the cognition which is not produced through the 
instrumentality of another cognition.^® It is direct or immediate 
knowledge. It is not derived through the medium of some other 
knowledge. This definition applies to both human perception and 
divine perception. It excludes inferential knowledge, analogical 
knowledge, memory and verbal knowledge, because inferential 
knowledge is produced through the instrumentality of the know- 
ledge of universal concomitance, analogical knowledge is produced 

®*NS., i, i, 4. 
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through the instrumentality of the knowledge of similarity, verbal 
knowledge is produced through the instrumentality of the know- 
ledge of words, and memory is produced through the instru- 
mentality of previous apprehension {anubhava).^^ 

This is the Neo-Naiyayika definition of perception. Gangeja, 
the founder of Navya Nyaya, defined perception in this wjjiy. 
Perception is direct or immediate knowledge. This is the 
characteristic of perception. It may be produced by the inter- 
course of the sense-organs with their proper objects. Or, it may 
be produced directly by the contact of the mind with the objects 
owing to certain occult powers of the mind. So it is proper to 
define perception as direct immediate knowledge not derived 
through medium of some other knowledge. 

5. The Mimamsaka Theory of Perception 

Jaimini defines perception as the cognition produced in the, 
self by the intercourse of the sense-organs with objects, and he 
points out that it cannot apprehend super-sensuous Moral Law 
{Dhanna).^^ This definition is practically the same as that of the 
Naiyayika. Gautama defines perception as the non-erroneous 
cognition produced by the sense-object-contact, inexpressible by 
words, and well-defined. This definition states the conditions and 
kinds of perception. It shows that perception is of two kinds, 
viz., indeterminate (avyapadesya) and determinate {vyayasdydU 
maka). It lays down the condition of valid perception. Perception 
must be non-erroneous, in order to be valid. Jaimini’s definition 
does not describe the different kinds of perception. Nor does it 
lay down the condition of valid perception. Barring these, the 
two definitions are practically the same. Annambhatta defines 
perception as the cognition produced by the intercourse of the 
sense-organs with objects.^® This definition is almost identical 
with that of Jaimini. If we analyse Jaimini’s definition we find 
that perception requires the existence of (1) a present objea of 
perception, (2) a sense-organ with which the object comes into 
contact, and (3) the self ipurusa) in which the cognition is 
produced. In perception there must be an kitercourse between the 
sense-organs and their objects. And there must be something 
more. The sense-organs must be connected with the mind, and 

« SM., pp. 237-240. i, 1, 4. p. 29. 
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the mind with the self. Thus there must be the sense-object- 
contact, the mind-sense-contact, and the mind-soul-contact in 
external percepdon.^* The Naiyayika contends that this dd&ni- 
tion includes doubtful perception and illusion in perception. 
Though perception is said to be produced by a real object, and 
as such excludes hallucinations which are not produced by external 
stimuli, it does not exclude doubtful perception and illusion which 
are produced by external stimuli.^® Kumarila tries to avoid this 
objection by saying that samprayoga means the right application 
of the sense-organs to their objects, so that doubtful perception 
and illusion ^re excluded from perception.*® Parthasarathimilra 
points out that Jaimini has not defined perception in the above 
sutra,^'^ He simply says that perception is not the condition of 
the apprehension of supersensuous Dharma.*® So the Naiyayika's 
objection is beside the mark. It cannot be urged that this defi- 
nition does not include the perception of pleasure, pain, etc., since 
it does not depend upon the external sense-organs. For it depends 
upon the contact of pleasure, pain, etc., with the internal organ 
or mind.*® 

Prabhakara defines perception as direct apprehension {saksat 
pratttih),^^ In every act of perception there is a triple conscious- 
ness (tripufisamvit), viz., the perception of the knowing self, the 
known object, and knowledge itself. As regards the objects of 
perception, they are to be classified into substances, qualities, and 
classes.*^ As regards the act of perception itself, it is of two kinds, 
viz., indeterminate perception and determinate perception.®® As 
regards the knowing self, it is manifested as the knower or subject 
of all kinds of knowledge, e.g., perceptual, inferential, verbal, etc., 
because all cognitions are appropriated by the self. And direct 
apprehension itself also is always self-cognized ; it is not cognized 
by another cognition, as in that case there would be regressus ad 
infinitum,^^ According to Prabhakara, consciousness is self- 
luminous ; it manifests both the self and the not-self, the knowing 
subject and the known object, This is the peculiarity of the 
Prabhakara doctrine of perception as distinguished from the 
Bhatta doctrine of perception explained above. 

‘YSP., p. 98. «NM., pp. lOO-lOI. 
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6. The Sathkhya Theory of Perception 

Kapila defines perception as a cognition which takes the form 
of an object, being related to it.®® Vijnanabhiksu elucidates the 
definition by saying that perception is the mental function 
{buddhivrtti) which goes out to the object and is modified by t^e 
particular form of that object to which it is related. The mentkl 
function itself is not produced by the proximity of the object, bi\t 
only its particular mode is produced by it, which inheres in the 
mental function. The mental function goes out, like the flame 
of a lamp, through the gateways of the sense-organs, to the 
external object which is proximate to it, and is modified by th 
particular form of the object.®'* Thus the proximity of an external 
object to huddhi (intellect) is the indispensable condition of per- 
ception in general. And the proximity of the sense-organs is a 
special condition of external sense-perception. But if the proxi- 
mity of the object to huddhi were the condition of perception , 
in general, perception would be possible even when there was no 
contact of the sense-organs. But such perception is unknown. 
The Sathkhya holds that inertia (tamas) of huddhi obstructs its. 
lunctioning, and when it is overcome by the contact of the sense- 
organs with objects, or by certain intuitive powers of the Yogins, 
we come to have mental modes. And it is for this inertia of 
huddhi that there are no mental modes in dreamless sleep.®® 

I^varaki^na defines perception as determinate cognition of an 
object, produced by its proximity to a sense-organ.®^ Vacaspati- 
mi^ra fully brings out the significance of this definition. In the 
first place, there must be a real object of perception. This 
characteristic differentiates perception from illusion. The object 
transforms the mental mode into its own particular form, which 
is in itself formless. The objects of perception are both external 
and internal, external as the gross sensible objects, e.g. earth, 
water, etc., and internal, as pleasure, pain, and the like. Even 
the subtle tanmdtras, which are infra-sensiblc to us, are the objects 
of perception to the Yogin. In the second place, the perception 
of a particular kind of object (colour, sound, etc.) involves the 
operation of a particular sense-organ (eye, ear, etc.), which consists 

Yatsambandhasiddharh tadakarollckhi vijfilnaiii tat ' pratyaksam. SPS. 

i, 89. 
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in its intercourse with its object. This characteristic differentiates 
perception from memory, iniCcrence, etc. In the third place, per- 
ception not only involves the existence of an object, and the 
intercourse of a sense-organ with the object, but it also involves 
the operation of the intellect {buddhi) which produces a definite 
and determinate cognition of the object. When the sense-organs 
come into contact with the objects, the inertia {tamas) of the 
intellect is overcome, and the essence (sattva) springs forth in it, 
in consequence of which a definite and determinate cognition of 
the object is produced. This characteristic of perception excludes 
doubtful cognitions.*' 

Vacaspatimi^ra illustrates the process of perception by an 
example. Just as the headman of a village collects taxes from 
the villagers and gives them over to the governor of the province, 
and the governor hands them over to the minister, and the 
minister, to the king, so the external sense-organs, having imme- 
diate apprehensions of external objects, communicate the imme- 
diate impressons to the mind (manas), and the mind reflects upon 
them and gives them over to the empirical ego (ahathkara) which 
appropriates them by its unity of apperception and gives these 
self-appropriated apperceived impressions of the objects to the 
intellect (buddhij for the experience of the self (purusay^ Thus 
perception involves the functioning of certain organs. It involves 
the operation of the external sense-organs, the central sensory or 
the mind (tnanas), empirical ego {ahathkara) and the intellect 
{buddhi). 

The sense-organs have only an immediate apprehension 
(alocanamatra) of objects.** VacaspatimiSra explains this imme- 
diate apprehension {dhcanajtiana) as sammugdha-vastu-darSana, 
i.e. intuitive apprehension of an object as a homogeneous unit. 
The external sense-organs apprehend an object as an undifferen- 
tiated homogeneous unit, as merely this, but not as like this or 
unlike this.*® But while Vacasparimi^ra interprets the Mocanajhdna 
as nirvikalpajhuna (indeterminate perception), Vijilanabhiksu * 
interprets it as both nirvikalpa (indeterminate) and savikalpa 
(determinate) apprehension. Some hold that the external sense- 
organs produce an immediate, indeterminate apprdhiension of 
objects, and regard the definite and determinate apprehension a^ 


STK , 5. 
^•SK., 28. 
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the product of the manas. But Vijnanabhiksu cites the authority 
of Vyasa who holds that the sense-organs give us definite and 
determinate apprehension of objects. Vijnanabhiksu further 
asserts that i;here is nothing to contradict the determinate appre- 
hension of the sense-organs.*^ ^ 

When the sense-organ has an immediate apprehension of the 
object, the mind {marias) reflects upon it, breaks up its object 
into its component factors, viz. the substance, and its adjunct^^ 
its thatness and whatness, and thus assimilates it to similar objects 
and discriminates it from disparate objects. Thus Isvarakrsna 
defines the function of manas as reflection or discrimination.*® 
VacaspatimiSra explains it thus: The mind carefully reflects upon 
the object intuitively apprehended by a sense-organ, and deter- 
mines it as like this and unlike this, and thus discriminates it by 
relating the object to its properties in the subject-predicate rela- 
tion (visesaf^vi^esya-hhaua). The first apprehension is simple and 
immediate, like the apprehension of a child, a dumb person, and 
the like ; it is produced by the mere thing ; but when after this, 
the thing as distinguished from its properties, by its genus and 
the like, is recognized, that process of determination is the opera- 
tion of the mind.** Vijnanabhiksu ^Iso describes the function of 
the mind as determination or ascertainment.** Thus the function 
of the mind may be interpreted as the power of selective attention 
which, by its analytico-synthetic function of dissociation and 
association, breaks up the non-relational immediate intuition of 
the object, brings out all the relations involved in it, and thus 
renders it definite and determinate by assimilation and discrimi- 
nation. When the mind renders the immediate and indeter- 
minate apprehension of the sense-organs definite and determinate 
by assimilation and discrimination, the empirical ego {ahathkara) 
appropriates it, and transforms the impersonal apprehension of 
the object into a personal experience suffused with egoism. 
Isvarakrsi^ identifies egoism {ahamkard) with self-apj^opriation 
{abhimanay^ Vacaspatimiira explains the function of ahamkara 
thus: alone preside over the object that is intuited by the 

sense-organ, and definitely perceived by the mind, and I have the 
power ovCT all that is perceived and known, and all those objeqts 

*'SPB., ii, 32. Bee Chapter 11. 
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are for my use. There is no other supreme except T. I am* 
This self-appropriation is called ahamkara or egoism from its 
exclusive application.”®® Vijhanabhiksu also regards self-appropria- 
tion as the function of ahamkara^'^ When the empirical ego 
{ahamkara) appropriates the determinate apprehension of the 
mind to itself by its empirical unity of apperception, the intellect 
(buddhi) assumes a conative attitude to react to it, and resolves 
what is to be done towards the object. The function of the 
intellect is the ascertainment of its duty towards the object 
known. This explanation has been ofEered by VacaspatimWta, 
who observes: ^‘Every one who deals with an object first intuites 
it, then reflects upon it, then appropriates it, then resolves, ‘this 
is to be done by me,' and then he proceeds to act. This is familiar 
to every one.” Thus the act of ascertainment that such an act 
is to be done is the operation of the intellect. This is the specific 
function of the intellect, not differing, from the intellect itself. 
This will be clear from another example of Vacaspatimi^ra, which 
illustrates the successive operations of the internal and external 
organs in perception. “In dim light a person at first apprehends 
the mere object as an undifferentiated unit, then attentively reflects 
upon it, and determines it to be a terrible thief by his bow and 
arrow, then thinks him in reference to himself, e.g. ‘he is running 
towards me^ and then resolves: ‘I must fly from this place.'”*® 
Narayana Tirtha gives the same explanation of adhyavasdya in 
Samkhya-Candrikd, Adhyavasaya is a modified condition of the 
intellect, as flame is that of a lamp ; it is determination in such 
a form as ‘such an act is to be done by me.'®® But Caudapada 
explains adhyavasdya as intellectual determination of the object 
of perception as belonging to a definite class, such as ‘thisr is a 
jar', ‘this is a cloth', etc.^® Vacaspatimi^^a also explains adhya- 
vasdya elsewhere as ascertainment or determinate knowledge 
consequent upon the manifestation of the essence {sattva) of the 
intellect, when the inertia (tamas) of the intellect is overcome 
by the operation of the sense-organs in apprehending their 
objects.^^ 

According to the Samkhya, external perception involves the 
co-operation of the internal organs with the external sense-organs. 

^•STK„ 23. ”SPB., i, 72. 
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But the internal organs are not to be regarded as three different 
and independent substances or faculties, but only as antahkaratm- 
in its three grades of functions. Buddhi, aharhkara, and manas 
are one in nature ; they together constitute the one internal 
organ (antahkarana). The Sariikhya does not believe in faculty 
psychology. Vijnanabhiksu clearly brings out the organic uni^y 
of these three internal organs and their functions. Every oiie 
has, at first, a definite knowledge (niscayajndna) of an object, 
and then thinks it in reference to himself' in this way: ‘Here 
am r, ‘this is to be done by me.’ Thus self-apperception 
{abhimdna) is an effect of determinate knowledge {niscayajnana). 
The function of the empirical ego (ahamkara) is self-appropria- 
tion {abhimdna) and that of the intellect {buddhi) is determinate 
knowledge (niicayajhana) ; but self-appropriation is the effect of 
determinate knowledge, since it is invariably preceded by deter- 
minate knowledge. And if the functions of two substances are 
related to each other as cause and effect, the substrata of these 
functions too must be related to each other as cause and effect* 
So empirical ego {ahamkara), the substratum of self-appropriation 
{abhimdna), must be the effect of the intellect {buddhi), the sub- 
stratum of determinate knowledge {niscayajndna). Hence though 
the internal organ {antahkarana) is one and the same, it appears 
in its threefold character as it has three distinct functions. 
Buddhi, ahamkara, and manas are three successive functional 
modifications of one and the same antahkarana,'^'^ Vijnanabhiksu 
supposes that self-appropriation follows upon determinate 
knowledge.’"'* But Vacaspatimi^ra interprets adhyavasdya as the 
volition of the agent to react to the object of perception in a 
definite way, and holds that this volition follows upon self- 
appropriated knowledge. 

The relation of the external organs to the internal organs 
has been well defined by calling the former the gateways of 
knowledge and the latter the gatekeepers.^* The external organs 
receive immediate impressions from external objets, and com- 
municate them to the internal organ {antahkarana) which, in its 
different functions of reflection {manana), self-apperception 
{abhimdna), and determination {adhyavasdya), makes them 
definite and determinate, and receives them for the experience 
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of the self. The external sense-organs come into contact with 
external objects and thereby supply us with the ‘manifold of 
intuitions’ in the language of Kant. The function of the parti- 
cular senses is simple apprehension. What they apprehend is a 
mere manifold, a congeries of discrete impressions, though each 
apprehends only a manifold oi a particular kind. The mind 
operates on this ‘manifold of intuitions’ and synthesizes the 
congeries of discrete impressions into distinct aggregates or 
groups. Until the discrete sensations given by sensibility (or the 
external senses) are formed into groups, there can be no percep- 
tion of them as things. It is the function of the mind {manas) 
to form these groups and thereby to transform a certain number 
of sensations into one distinct percept. Then the fluctuating 
sensations are referred to the unity of the empirical ego, when 
the consciousness supervenes that the sensations are mine, that 
I perceive. This self-apperception is the function of the empirical 
ego [ahamkara). The perception is not complete, till the object 
has been determined by a further process of thought, till it has 
been identified by reference to the category to which it belongs. 
It is the function of the intellect (buddht) to define and ascertain 
objects by recognizing that they realize a certain type. And 
it is the intellect which imports the empirical relations of space 
and time, which are nothing but the constructions or categories 
of the understanding (buddhi-nirmana) into the spaceless and 
timeless continuum of discrete impressions synthesized by the 
mind into distinct groups and referred to the unity of the 
empirical ego. When the percept has been fully determined in 
this way, it is presented by the intellect to the self (purusa), in 
order that it may have an experience of it. According to Kant, 
sensibility supplies us with mere ‘manifold of intuitions’ ; the 
unity of the manifold is contributed entirely by the understanding. 
According to the Samkhya, synthesis proceeds from , the three 
internal organs, mind, empirical ego, and the intellect or under- 
standing. According to IQint, time and space are the forms of 
sensibility. According to the Samkhya-Yoga, they are the cate- 
gories of the understanding. But according to both, knowledge 
is the joint product of sensibility and understanding (or the 
intellect). But the Samkhya docs not oppose sensibility and 
understanding to each other; sensibility, mind, self-apperception, 
and understanding all arc the channels of perception ; all dbese 
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arc opposed to the self (purusa) which alone is conscious,— 
sensibility, mind, empirical ego, and intellect being but insen- 
tient evolutes of Prakrti for the experience of the self. 

We have explained the function of the external and internal 
organs in the process of perception. But how is it that the 
external and internal organs, which are insentient principles, cah 
have conscious apprehension of objects? It is the self {purus^ 
that makes them apprehend objects. According to the Samkhya^ 
Yoga, perception depends upon two metaphysical conditions. In 
the first place, it implies the existence of an extra-mental object. 
In the second place, it implies the existence of the self (puru^). 
Vyasa observes, the object is independent of the mind and 
common to all persons ; and the minds, too, are independent of 
objects, which operate for the experience of the self ; the 
experience of the self (in the form of the knowledge of an object) 
arises from the relation of the mind to the object.^^ The 
Buddhists, however, deny the existence of the self and hold 
that the mind is self-conscious and self-luminous. But the 
Sariikhya-Yoga holds that the mind {citta) is not self-luminous, 
since it is an object of consciousness.’® Just as the other sense- 
organs and sensible objects are not self-luminous, inasmuch as 
they are objects of consciousness, so the mind, too, is not self- 
luminous inasmuch as it is an object of consciousness. The mind 
cannot be self-conscious (svabhasa) because it is the effect of the 
unconscious prakrti. How, then, can it manifest die object? The 
Saihkhya-Yoga admits the existence of the self ipurum) as the 
cognizer of the mind. The essence of the self is consciousness ; 
it is not an attribute of the self. The self-luminous self is reflected 
upon the unconscious mind (buddht) and mistakes the state of 
the mind for its own state.” The self is neither entirely similar 
to the mind nor entirely diffefent from it. It is different from 
the mind for the following reasons. Firstly, the mind (biiddhi) 
undergoes modification, since its objects are somedmes known 
and sometimes unknown ; but the self is immutable, since its 
object, the mind is always known. Secondly, die self reiilizes its 
own end; but the mind (buddht) realizes the end of the self, 
which is different from it, since it co-operates with the body and 

’’ YBh., iv, 16 . 
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the sense-organs. Thirdly, the mind {buddhi) takes the form^ of 
all insenuent objects which are the combinations of the three 
nltimate reals, viz. essence {sattva), energy {rajas), and inertia 
{tamas), and thus apprehends them. Hence the mind itself is 
made up of the three fundamental reals and is thus insentient ; 
but the self is the witness of the unconscious buddhi and the 
ultimate reals. But if the self is not quite similar to the mind 
{buddhi), it is not quite different from it, since the self, though 
pure in itself, knows the state of the unconscious mind {buddhi) 
intelligized by the reflection of the self in it, and erroneously 
supposes it to be its own state.^® The buddhi, though unconscious 
in its nature, is intelligized by the reflection of the self-luminous 
puru^. But on this point there are two slightly different views.^® 
Vacaspatimi^ra holds that the self-conscious purusa is reflected 
on the unconscious buddhi and thus intdligizes it. Vijnanabhiksu^ 
on the other hand, holds that not only is the self reflected on the 
buddhi in its particular state, but the illuminated mode of the 
buddhi, too, is reflected back on the self. Thus there is mutual 
reflection of the self on the buddhi and of the buddhi on the 
self. Thus the Samkhya-Yoga avoids the theory of interaction, 
but it does not commit itself to the theory of psycho-physical 
parallelism, since there is a mutual reflection of the conscious self 
and the unconscious buddhi upon each other. 

The Saxhkhya doctrine of perception is based upon dualistic 
metaphysics. But the S^khya does not advocate the Cartesian 
dualism of matter and mind because both these are made up of 
the same stuff, viz. the ultimate reals, e.g. sattva, rajas and tamas, 
and both are unconscious. The Saihkhya dualism is the duaEsm 
of purum (conscious self) and prakfti (unconscious primal nature) 
of which buddhi is an evolute. The Saihkhya dualism is not the 
uncompromising dualism of the Cartesians. The dualism of the 
Saihkhya is modified by the admission that there are different 
grades of existence among the modifications of prakrti, the 
highest of which is buddhi. Buddhi is unconscious, no doubt, but 
it is SQ transparent and light owing to the predqminance of saliva 
that it can catch the reflection of the pi^ru^, whereas gross 
material objects cannot reflect the light of the purusa owing to 
the predominance of mass-stuff {tam^^. the factor of obstruction. 
Thus, according to the Saihkhya, buddhi is an intermediate reality 
YBh:, ii, 20. ' f \ 
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between gross matter and the conscious purusa, which partakes 
of the nature of both ; it is unconscious like gross material objects, 
but it is transparent like the self-luminous purusa. It is only in 
huddhi that the conscious pususa and the unconscious material 
objects come into contact with eacb^other. This supposition may 
be compared with the hypothesis of Descartes, that it is odly in 
the pineal gland of the brain that the body and the mind, il^hich 
are entirely heterogeneous in nature, can interact upon each ©yher. 
The Sarhkhya, however, does not believe in the theory of inter- 
action. Nor does it believe in the theory of parallelism. It 
advocates an intermediate theory which partakes of the nature of 
both. It advocates the theory of mutual reflection®® of the con- 
scious puru^ on the unconscious huddhi and of the unconscious 
but inteliigized huddhi on the conscious purusa. Thus the con- 
scious purusa seems to act upon the unconscious huddhi, when it 
is reflected on it ; and the unconscious huddhi seems to act upon 
the conscious purusa, when the inteliigized huddhi is reflected 
on the conscious purusa. The Sarakhya doctrine of mutual reflec- 
tion of purusa and huddhi on each other thus looks like the 
theory of interaction. And since corresponding to the conscious- 
ness of the self there is a modification of the unconscious huddhi 
and corresponding to the modification of huddhi there is a 
consciousness of the self, the Saihkhya theory looks like the 
theory of parallelism. But really it is neither of the two. Buddhi 
is unconscious bflt active ; but purusa is conscious but inactive. 
But the inactive purusa erroneously regards itself as active owing 
to the reflection of active huddhi on it, and the unconscious 
huddhi seems to be conscious owing to its proximity to the con- 
scious purusa,^^ But how is contact or proximity possible between 
two beings, which are entirely heterogeneous in nature and thus 
independent of each other? Though purusa and huddhi are 
heterogeneous, they stand in a definite relation to each other. 
They are related to each other as a means to an end ; huddhi 
serves the purpose of the purusa ; the activity of huddhi is for the 
realization of an end of the purum. Thus though the self is 
changeless and inactive and consequently cannot act upon the 
unconscious huddhi to make it conscious, still it reflects itself 
upon the transparent essence of the buddhi (buddhisativa), when 

*®This is the doctrine of Vijilanabhik^u. Sec Chapter XU. 
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it is transformed into the form of its object, and appears to have 
the same function in itself, and the unconscious buddhi appears 
to be conscious by receiving the reflection of the purum^^ 

We have discussed at length the relation of purusa to buddhi. 
Let us consider the general relation of the organs of perception, 
both external and internal, to the purusa and to their appropriate 
objects. Why do the organs of perception act at all? What induces 
them to perform their respective functions? They are not guided 
by the purusa in performing their functions. The external and 
internal organs perform their respective functions for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the purusa. They have a spontaneous 
disposition to realize the ends of the purusa and perform their 
respective functions by mutual incitements.*^® There is an un- 
conscious adaptation of the external and internal organs to their 
appropriate objects, and there is also an unconscious adaptation 
of the organs of perception to the self.®* Vacaspatimi^ra explains 
the operation of the sense-organs by the thirst for enjoyment 
{bhogatrsna). So long as it persists in the mind, the sense-organs 
apprehend their proper objects for the enjoyment of the self; 
but when it is uprooted from the mind, the activity of the sense- 
organs ceases and consequently there is the cessation of the 
enjoyment of the purusa too. Vyasa says that even as an inactive 
loadstone attracts a piece of iron to it by its own power, so the 
objects, though inactive in themselves, attract the active mind by 
their own influence, relate it to themselves, and transform it into 
their forms. Hence that object which colours the mind in a 
particular state is known by it in that state and all other objects 
are unknown.*® 

We may summarize the conditions of perception thus: (ij A 
real object of perception must exist."" This characteristic distin- 
guishes perception from illusion. (2) The external sense-organs 
yield an immediate apprehension of their objects. (3) Manas 
reflects upon this immediate apprehension of the external sense- 
organs and makes it definite by assimilation and discrimination. 
^4) Ahamkara (empirical ego) appropriates to itself this deter- 
minate apprehension of the mind and refers it to the empirical 
unity of apperception. (S) Buddhi (intellect) resolves what is to 
be done towards the object perceived; it is the will to react to‘ 

«YBh., ii, 20. 
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the object perceived. (6) The purusa (self) enjoys the perception 
of the object. It is the transcendent principle of intelligence 
which intelligizes the unconscious buddhi and, makes perceptive 
consciousness possible. Perception, therefore, involves many pro- 
cesses from the mere sense-cognition to the conative attitude of 
the mind to react to the object perceived ; it involves imifediate 
apprehension as well as many interpretative processes. 

7. The Vedanta Theory of Perception 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, there is one universal, 
eternal, ubiquitous, changeless light of consciousness, which is 
called Brahman. This eternal consciousness is modalized in three 
ways. (1) It is modalized by different objects and called object- 
consciousness (visaya-caitanya). (2)- It is modalized by mental 
modes and called cognitive-consciousness (pramatm-caitanya). (3) 
And it is modalized by different minds and called cognizing- 
consciousness {pramdtrcaitanya). Thus though there is only one 
universal consciousness, it is determined by the mind or internal 
organ (antahkarana), the activities of the mind or mental modes 
(antahkarafmvrtti)^ and the objects cognized {pisaya). These are 
the determinants of the universal light of consciousness.®* 

Perception, according to the Sarhkarite, is only caitanya or 
consciousness.®' Though the universal and eternal consciousness 
(Bhahmari) can never be produced, the empirical modalities of 
this consciousness as determined by the mental modes may be 
said to be produced *by the sense-organs ; for the sense-organs 
produce the mental mode or activity of the internal organ, which 
serves to manifest and modalize the eternal light of consciousness. 
And the activity of the mind or internal organ is said to be 
cognition {jnana), inasmuch as it serves the purpose of qualifying 
or determining the consciousness.®® 

Perception involves the function {prtti) of the internal organ 
[antahkarana). The tTanslnccnt^ antahkarana, which is of the 
nature of light [taijasa), moves out to the object through the 
channel of the sense-organs, and is modified into its form. This 
modification of the internal organ into the form of the object 
cognized is called vrtti. Vrtti, therefore, is the mental mode which 
ajjprehends the object,®® This out-going of the apprehending 
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mental mode {vrtti) to the object is involved only in perception. 
In inference and other kinds of cognition the mental mode does 
not go out to the object. For instance, in the case of inference 
of fire from smoke, the mental mode (vrtti) does not go out to 
the fire, since the visual organ does not come into contaa with 
the fire but with the smoke. ^ But in the case of the perception 
of a jar, the mental mode which apprehends the jar goes out to 
the jar, is modified into its form, and occupies the same position 
in space with it. So the consciousness determined by the appre- 
hending mental mode becomes identified with the consciousness 
determined by the jar, since the determinants of the two con- 
sciousnesses having an identity of locus cannot bring about any 
difference in the consciousnes determined by them. Thus in 
the perception of the jar, the consciousness modalized by the jar 
(ghatavacchinnacaitanya) is identified with the consciousness 
modalized by the mental mode which is modified into the form 
of the jar (ghatakaravrttyavacchmnacaitanya). In other words, 
there is an identification of the apprehending mental mode 
(pramana-caitanya) with the object {pisaya<aitanyay-<A the per- 
ceptive-consciousness with the percept.*® 

There is a distinction between the bare perception of an 
object and the perception of the object as object. In the former 
there is only an identification of the cognitive-consciousness 
(pramamcaUanya) with the object-consciousness (visaya-caitanya). 
But in the latter there is not only an identification of the cogni- 
tive-consciousness with the object-consciousness, but also an 
identification of the cognitive-consciousness (pramana-caitanya) 
with the cognizing-consciousness (pramatr-caitanya). In it the 
apprehending mental mode is referred to the empirical -self 
(pramatt) and identified with it. But it may be objected that in 
the perception ‘I see this’ the empirical self or J-consciousness 
(aham) is clearly distinguished from the empirical object or this- 
consciousness (idam). How, then, can the former be identified 
with the latter? The Saihkarite points out that the perception 
of an object depends on the identification of the object- 
consciousness ipi^ya-caitanytCj with the cognitive-consciousness 
(pramam-caitanya), which is not different from the cognizing- 
consdousness (j^amatf-caitanya), or that die consciousness deter-^ 
mined by the activity of the internal organ {antahkaramvfttya^ 
••VP., pp. S8-9. ‘ 
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vacchinnacaitanya) is not difEercnt from the consciousness deter- 
mined by the internal organ itself {anuihkaraiyk)acchinw 
Thus in the perception of an object as object, not only the 
object-consciousness is identified with the cognitive-consciousness, 
but also the cognitive-consciousness is, Identified with the cogt 
nizing-consciousness, so that the object-consciousness become! 
identified with the cognizing-consdousness or self-consciousnes8.\ 
Here the identification of the ob/ec^consdousness (pratneya- 
caitanya) with the 5e//-con8dousne8s {pramatf^aitanya) does not 
mean the absolute identity of the two. All that it intends to 
convey is that the being of the object is not independent of, and 
separate from, the being of the self. The object becomes a 
percept, only when there is an identity of the knowing subjea with 
the known object. When I see a jar, the jar becomes identified, 
in point of being, with my being; hence the jar becomes an 
object of my perception. In the perception *I see the jar', though 
there is a distinction between my self and the jar, the being of 
the jar {ghatasattS) is not independent of, and separate from, 
the being of my self {pramatf-satta). The object is not identical 
with the self, nor is it an evolute or modification of the sdl But 
the object bdng superimposed on the object-consciousness (uisaya- 
caitanya), the being of the object is identical with the being of 
its substratum, viz. the object-consdousness, since the Samkarite 
does not admit that the being of a superimposed entity 
(aropitasatta) is separate from die being of its substratum 
(adhisthSna-satta). Thus the bdng of the substratum of the 
percept is identical with the being of the percept. The substra- 
tum of the percept is the object-consdousness (visaya-caitanya). 
The object-consdousness is identical with the cognitive-consdous- 
ness {pramatm-caitanya), because when the -mental mode is 
modified into the form of the object, the consdousness determined 
by the mental mode (pramaffa-caitanya) is identified with the 
consdousness determined by the object {viMya-antanya). The 
cognitive-consdousness (prawana-caiumya), again, is identical 
with the cognizing-consdousness or self-consdousness {pramMf- 
caitanya), because the former is the consdousness determined by 
the activity {vftii) of the internal organ (antahkarai^), while the 
latter is the consdousness determined by the internal organ itself, 
and tiiere is not a real difference between the internal organ and 
its Mtivity. Thus the object-consdousness is identical with the 
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self-consciousness, and hence the being of the object perceived 
is identical with the being of the percipient self* The self- 
consciousness iframatr-caitanya) is the substratum of the percept^ 
so that the being of the percept is identical with the b^g of 
the self. Thus the perception of an object as distinct from the 
self and yet related to it involves the identification of the object- 
consciousness (^saya-caitanya) with the cognitive-consciousness 
(pramana-caitanya) and the self-consciousness ipramutr-caitanyay^ 
In other words, it involves the identification of the perceived 
object with the apprehending mental mode and the percipient 
self. We may graphically represent the Samkarite doctrine of 
perception by the following equations: (1) The object-conscious- 
ness (visaya-caitanya) = the cognitive-consciousness ipraniana- 
caitanya or antahkaraimvrttyavacchinna-caitanya). The cognitive- 
consciousness {antahkaranavfttyavacchinnacaitanya) = the cogniz- 
in(g-consciousness or self-consciousness {antahlMranavacdhinn^^ 
caitanya). The object-consciousness i^Di^ya-caitanya) = the self- 
consciousness ipramatr-caitanya). (2) The being of the cognized 
object {visayasatta) = the being of the substratum of the cognized 
object (visayadhisthanasatta) or the being of the object-conscious- 
ness (visaya-caitanya-satta). The being of the object-consciousness 
{pisayacaitanyasattd) = the being of the self-consciousness 
{pramdtrcaitanyasattd). /. The being of the cognized object 
(visayasatta) = the being of the cognizing self (pramatf-sattd). 

Just as in external perception the objea-consdousness is 
identified with the cognitive-consciousness, so in the internal per- 
ception of pleasure the consciousness determined by pleasure is 
identified with the consciousness determined by the mental mode 
apprehending the pleasure. Here both the consdousness deter- 
mined by the pleasure and the consdousness determined by the 
mental mode are determined by limitations which subsist in the 
same substratum. In other words, the pleasure and the appre- 
hending mental mode, both of which are determinants of universal 
consdousness, subsist in one and the same substratum, viz. die 
internal organ.** Thus both in external perception and internal 
perception there is an identification of the 
with Ac cognitive-consdousness and the sdf-conadoushess. 
According to Ac Samkarite, this is Ac most fundamental 
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condition of perception. Thus mental states of pleasure and paia 
are perceived by the self with the aid of their corresponding 
mental modes But though pleasure and pain are perceived 

with the aid of their corresponding vfttis, these vrttis themselves 
are directly perceived by the self without the intervention 
other vrttis. If one vftti requires another vrtti for its apprehen* 
sion, then that will require a third vrtti and so on ad infinitum^ 
So, according to the Samkarite, vrttis or mental modes are 
cognized by direct intellectual intuition (kevaloMk^edya), in 
which the adventitious processes are not necessary. The mind 
and its qualities, viz. pleasure and pain, are directly perceived 
by the witness (sdk^n) through the agency of the corresponding 
vrttis or mental modes, but the vrttis diemselves are directly 
perceived by the witness (saksin) not through the medium of 
other intervening vrttis.*^ 

In the perception of an object the mind (antahkarana) ^ 
streaming out of the sense-orifices of the organism reaches the 
object, and is determined into a mode (vrtti) by taking the form 
of the object, which occupies the same position in space with the 
object. In this way there is a correspondence between the mental 
order and the given order.** The apprehending mental mode 
(vftti) and the object (visaya) are distinct from each other, but 
still they correspond with each other in occupying the same posi- 
in space, and the mental mode (vrtti) having the same form as 
that of the object. In fact, according to the Saihkarite, there is 
not an ultimate distinction between the mind and the object, 
both of them being the products of nescience (maya, avidya) and 
determinants of the one universal, eternal consciousness. It is 
by means of the empirical mental mode that the mind 

comes to be related to the object. The vrtti, therefore, relates 
the mind to the object. But it is not a tertium quid between 
two unrelated terms. The vrtti is an empirical mode of the mind, 
which takes the form of the object. Therefore it is the meedng* 
place, as it were, of the two substances, the mind and the object. 
It is not different from the mind, because it is a mode of the 
mind. It is not different from the object, because it is the trans- 
formation of the mind into the form of the o|>ject, i.e. it in- 
corporates the form of the object in itself. Thus the mental 

fm. 79-§2. See Chapter XI^ 

C Bhattscharya, Slndier in Vedantism, p. 54. 
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mode, being identified with the object, occupies the same posi* 
tion in space. In perception the mind and the object occupy 
the same space-position; they have an identity of locus. This 
distinguishes perception from inference. In inference the mind 
does not go out to the object inferred to take the form of the 
object. It merely thinks of the inferred object but does not go 
out to meet it. But in perception the mind goes out to the object 
and is transformed into its shape. Professor Bhattacharya righdy 
observes: ‘'The distinction is practically that drawn in modem 
psychology, only viewed from the point of view of the Selfs 
spontaneity, that in percepdon the given element and its inter- 
pretation are welded together in a unity, while in inference they 
are kept disdnct. In perception, the self as invested with the 
mental mode becomes further materialized into the particular 
function of the sense-organ excited by the particular stimulus."** 

In perception the apprehending mental mode {x)rtti) and the 
object (visaya) should not only occupy the same position in space 
but also the same position in time. The mental (aode in the form 
of a perceptive process occupies the present moment in time. So 
the object of perception also should occupy the present moment 
in time. The perceptive process and the perceived object should 
occupy the same time-position. Otherwise the perception of plea- 
sure would be quite the same as the recollection of pleasure. In 
the perception of {Measure the pleasure (vi^ya) and the 
hending mental mode (vrtit) occupy the same space-position. In 
the recollection of pleasure also the pleasure remembered (viMya) 
and the recollection of pleasure (vrtti) occupy the same space- 
position. How, then, can we distinguish the perception of pleasure 
from the recollection of pleasure? We can do so if we admit 
another condition of perception. In the act of perception, the 
perceptive process and the perceived object must occupy the same 
time-position. In the recollection of pleasure, the pleasure, which 
is the object of recollection, exists in the past, while the appre- 
hending mental mode (vrUi) in the form of recollection exists at 
present, so that the two arc not co-eval. Hence, in order to 
exclude the act of recollection &om the act of perception, wc 
must lay down another condition of perception, viz. ihe object 
of perception must exist in the present time.** 

** Studies in VedanHsm, p. 54. 

••VP., pp. 59450. 
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In Older to exclude the iabdajriana or knowledge through 
authoritative statement by means of which we can apprehend 
supersensuous objects such as spiritual merit and demerit 
(dharmadharama), we must add another qualification to the 
object of perception. The object of perccqition must be yogya or 
capable of being perceived ; it must not be by its very nature impe^ 
ceptible {ayogya). Spiritual merit and demerit are as much 
qualities of the mind as fdeasure and pain. Why, then, arc no^ 
Ac former perceived, while Ae latter are perceived ? The 
Saihkarite replies that Ae former are, by Aeir very namre, 
imperceptible. What is capable (yogya) of being perceived and 
what is incapable (ayogya) of being perceived can be known only 
by Ae result of our attempt to perceive them. Some objects arc 
perceptible by Aeir very nature, while oAcrs arc imperceptible 
by Aeir very nature.*^ Thus Ae direct perceptibility of an object 
consists in Ae fact Aat Ae subjective consciousness underlying 
Ae apprehenAng mental mode becomes imited wiA Ac 
consciousness imdcrlying Ae object, Ae object existing in Ac 
present space and time and capable of being perceived through 
a specific sense-organ, and Ae apprehenAng mental mode also 
having Ae same form as Aat of Ae object.** 

The auAor of Veddntaparibhdsa Avides perception into two 
kinds, viz. sensuous (indriyajanya) perception and non-sensuous 
(indriyajanya) perception. The former is produced by Ae sense- 
organs, while Ae latter is not. Dharmarajadhvarindra regards 
Ae external senses only as sense-organs. He docs not regard Ac 
mind as a sense-organ. So by sensuous perception he means extern- 
al perception, and by non-sensuous perception he means internal 
perception. We have sensuous perception of external objects, and 
non-sensuous perception of pleasure, pain, and Ac like.** But 
Ac Naiyayika may object that if Ae mind is not a sense-organ^ 
we cannot speak of the perception of pleasure and pain, because 
perception is always produced by a sense-organ. The Sariikarite 
replies Aat Ae perception of pleasure and pain does not neces- 
sarily im|dy Aat Ae mind is a sense-organ through which the 
self perceives pleasure and pain. The Arectness (sdk^ttva) of a 
cognition does not consist in its being produced by a sense-organ. 
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If it did $o, then inferential cognition also would be regarded 
as direct perception, since it is produced by the mind whkh is 
regarded by the Naiyayika as a sense-organ. Moreover, God has 
no sense-organ, but sdll He has perception. Hence the Naiyayika 
contention is absolutely unfounded. According to the Samkarite, 
production by a sense-organ (indriyajanyata) is neither a sufficing 
condition nor a necessary condition of perception {pratyak^ 
jfiana) ; the directness of a cognition {sik^ativa) or its perceptual 
character {pratyaksatva) depends on the identification of the 
cognitive-consciousness with the object-consciousness, or of the 
apprehending mental mode with the perceived object.^®® 

The Samkarite divides perception, again, into the perception 
of an object (jneyapratyaksa) and the perception of a cognition 
(jMnapratyaksa). Hie former is perceived through the medium 
of a mental mode {vrtti). The latter is perceived in itself without 
the intervention of a mental mode.^®^ The &ixhkarite recognizes 
the distinction between indeterminate {nitvikalpa) perception and 
determinate (savikalpa) perception. We have already dealt with 
them.^®*. The Sathkarite divides perception into two other kinds, 
viz. the perception of the witness self (jivasaksipratyak^) and the 
perception of the divine witness (livarasaksipratyakm).^^^ We 
shall deal with them in the last chapter. 

We have seen that a mental mode (vrtti) relates the percipient 
self to the perceived object. It reveals the consciousness under- 
lying the object. Without it there can be no perception of an 
object, mental or extra-mental. Pleasure and pain are perceived 
through the corresponding mental modes, and external objects 
also arc perceived through the corresponding mental modes 
(vrtti). And vrtti is the modification of the internal organ 
(antahkarana) into the form of the object. Therefor^, without 
antaf^karana there can be no perception. But if the empirical 
self (jiva) perceives an object through the instrumentality of a 
funaion (vrtti) of the internal organ (antahkaraffd), what is the 
use of the sense-organs ? The &uhkarite holds that the inter- 
course of the sense-organs with external objects is necessary for 
perceiving them, since it is the cause of the mental mode (uftli) 
which reveals the object-consciousness. If the consciousness 
underlying the object is not revealed, it cannot be perceivei^ 


p, 52. 
pp. 79-82. 


p. 89; Chapter K. 
‘••VP., p. 102. 
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And if a mental mode {vrtti) does not move out to the object and 
remove the veil of nescience which conceals the consciousness 
underlying the object, the object-consciousness cannot be 
revealed. And a mental mode (vrtti) is not possible, if there, is 
no intercourse of the sense-organs with the objects of perception. 
It is the sense-objcct-intercourse that produces a mental mc^e 
(vftti) which is necessary for percepdon.^®* This is the functicm 
of the sense-organs in percepdon. We have already discussed 
the different kinds of sense-object-intercoursc recognized by the 
Samkarite.^®^ 

The Samkarite agrees with the iSarhkhya in holding that the 
mind {antahkarana) goes out to the object and assumes its form, 
so that the form of the object corresponds to the form of the 
apprehenhing mental mode. This account of the Saihkhya- 
Vedanta runs counter to the account of Western psychology, 
according to which, the object comes into contact with a sense- 
organ and produces an affection in it, which is carried to the 
brain, and this affecdon produces an impression in the mind. 
Western psychology gives priority to the object which acts upon 
the mind or subject. The Samkhya-Vedanta, on the other hand, 
gives priority to the mind or subject which goes out to the object, 
acts upon it, and assumes its form. The physiological account 
of the perceptual process is extremely vague. There is a yawning 
gulf between the cerebral process and the mental process. It 
cannot be bridged over. How the cortical vibration in the sensory 
centre in the brain produces a sensadon in the mind is a mystery. 
The Samkhya- Vedanta mitigates the uncompromising dualism of 
matter and spirit by admitting that buddhi or antahkarana is an 
intermediate reality between unconscious matter and conscious 
spirit. It is material, no doubt, but it is made up of very subdie 
matter, and is, so to say, a hyper-physical entity. It is plastic and 
translucent in nature and reflects the light of consciousness, on 
the one hand, and assumes the form of the object, on the other. 
According to the Saihkhya-Vedanta, the object does not break 
in upon the mind and imprint its form on it, but the mind 
goes out to the^ object and assumes its form. Thus, though both 
subject and object are necessary for perception, dominance is 
given to the subject, and the object is regarded as subordinate to 

‘•*VP., p. 87. 

Chapter IV. 
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the subject. Subject and object, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as co-oi^nate terms in knowledge, but the subject is always the 
dominant factor. The supreme importance of the vrtti of the 
mind in perception proves the dominance of the subject-element. 
The object can never have priority to the subject. But the subject 
(mind) can pour itself into the object and incorporate it in itself. 
This is what is intended by the Samkhya-Vedanta, when it holds 
that the mind goes out to the object and assumes its form. And 
it is much easier to conceive the out-going of the mind intelligized 
by the conscious self to the object than the in-coming of the 
unconscious object to the mind. Moreover, according to the 
^arhkarite, both the object and the mind {antahkarand) have 
only an empirical existence, being modifications of nescience; 
but the mind has this advantage over the object that it has the 
power of reflecting the light of consciousness in itself and thus 
appearing to be conscious. So the mind is supposed to go out 
to the object and assume its form. Thus the hypothesis of vrtti 
is not entirely unreasonable. 

Some object that all objects are capable of being illumined 
by the light {prasMa) of the witness self (sakdn). What, then, is 
the use of the vrtti or mental mode? Even though it may be 
necessary to postulate the vrtti to assume the form of the object, 
there is no need of admitting that the vrtti moves outward to 
the object of cognition. Just as it is held that the witness self 
{sakdn) illumines an object of inference, which is not present to 
a sense-organ through the agency of a vrtti which does not move 
out to the object, so it may be held that the witness self illumines 
the object of direct perception, which is present to a sense-organ, 
tvith the aid of a vrtti which does not move out to the object 
perceived. This theory does not obliterate the distinction between 
perceptual knowledge and non-perceptual knowledge. The differ- 
ence between the two lies in the fact that the former is produced 
through the instrumentality of the sense-organs, while the latter 
is not produced through the instrumentality of thcm.»»* 

This objection has been refuted in three ways by the 
Vedantists. (1) Some Vedantists hold that in perceptual know- 
ledge the light of consciousness determined by the object of- 
p^ception illumines the object, since the object-consdousness 
{vi^ya-caitanya) is the substratum of the object and hence this 
SL&,, pp. 335 and the gloss. (Jlvinanda’s edition). 
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alone can illumine it. The cognizing-consciousness {jfrawg^- 
caitanya) or the consciousness determined by the internal organ 
cannot illumine the object, because it does not constitute the 
essence of the object, and is not related to it by the relation of 
identity in essence (tadatmyd). And k is the apprehending no^tal 
mode (vfWi) that moves out to the object, removes the v^ of 
nescience that conceals the object-consciousness, and revew it 
When the object-consciousness is thus revealed by the vrtt^, it 
illumines the object. But in non-perceptual knowledge there is 
no sense-object-intercourse which is the cause of the moving Out 
of the vrtti of the mind ; so the consciousness determined by 
the mental mode, which does not move out to the object, 
illumines the non-presented object.'®^ (2) Other Vedantists hold 
that just as the perception of pleasure, pain, etc., is due to these 
being in direct relation to the principle of consciousness under- 
lying them, so the perception of external objects is due to these ob- 
jects being in direct relation to the light of consciousness under- 
lying them, and the outward movement of the vrtti of the internal 
organ is necessary for disclosing the consciousness that underlies 
these objects. Thus the direct cognition of external objects is 
due to the direct relation between these objects and the conscious- 
ness underlying them. But if the object-consciousness is not dis- 
closed, it cannot be directly related to external objects of which- 
it is the substratum. And the object-consciousness is disclosed 
by the vrtti of the internal organ which moves out to the external 
objects, removes the veil of nescience, and reveals the light of 
consciousness underlying them.^®* (3) Other Vedantists hold that 
in the perceptual knowledge of an object we perceive a certain 
vividness {spastata) which is lacking in the object of non-percep- 
tual knowledge. Thus though we might hear of the sweetness 
and fragrance of the mango from a trustworthy person even a 
hundred times, our knowledge of the sweetness and fragrance 
would lack in vividness. This vividness in the object of direct 
sensuous perception is due to the fact that the consciousness 
underlying the object, which is disclosed by the mental mode 
iprtti) moving out to the object, is identical in essence with the 
object itself. In other words, the vividness of the object perceived 
is due to the disclosure of die objea-consciousness which consists 
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in the removal of the veil of nescience which conceals it; and 
this removal of the veil of nescience is due to the vrtti moving 
out to the object. The absence of vividness in the object of non- 
perceptual knowledge is due to the fact that no vftti moves out 
to the object, and thus does not disclose the identity of the object 
with the consciousness underlying it.^®® So the outward move- 
ment of the vrtti to an object is the necessary condition only of 
the direct knowledge of the object. 


•SLS„ p. 337 and pp. 33M0. Sec alto SX. 
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Chapter VUI 

PERCEPTION OF SPACE AND MOVEMENT \ 

1 . Introduction 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika holds that there is one, eternal, 
ubiquitous space, which is not an object of perception. It is 
inferred from the spatial characters of proximity (aparatva) and 
remoteness {paratva). But the spatial characters of position, 
direction, and distance can be perceived directly through vision 
and touch. The MImamsakas also hold that these can be per- 
ceived directly through vision and touch. According to them, 
the spatial characters of direction and distance can be 
directly perceived through the auditory organ also. The 
&uhkhya-I^tanjala, on the other hand, holds that space and 
time are the categories of the understanding or constructions of 
the intellect (buddhinirmana) according to which it understands 
the phenomenal world. It is the understanding which imports 
the empirical relations of’ space, time, and causality into the world 
of reals, viz. iixtelligence-stuff {sattva) energy-stuff {rajas) and 
matter-stuff {tamas). When we have intellectual intuition 
(nirwicarS nirvikalpaprajM), we apprehend the reals as they are 
in themselves without the imported empirical relations of space, 
time, and causality.' According to Samkara also, space, time, and 
causality are categories of the understanding, according to which 
the world of phenomena is interpreted. According to the Buddhist 
idealisa, space and time apart from concrete presentations are 
ideal construaions of the mind. 

2. The Mimaihsaka: Direct Auditory Perception of Direction, 
Distance and Position 

Space must be distinguished as deia (locus) and dih (direc- 
tion). According to the Mimaihsaka, both locus and direction''are 
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dirccdy perceived through the auditory organ, though they are 
perceived as qualifying adjuncts {visesana) of sounds. The 
Mimamsaka holds that the ear-drum or the auditory organ is 
frapyakari, which produces the perception of a sound, only when 
it actually comes into contact with the sound. The ear does not 
go out to its object, viz. the sound which is at a distance, but the 
sound is produced in a certain point of space at a distance and 
propagated to the ear-drum through the air-waves. Thus the 
eardrum never comes into contact with the locus of a sound; 
it comes into contact with the sound, when it is carried into it 
through the air-waves. Thus we perceive a sound, only when 
the sound is carried to the ear-drum through the air waves. But 
can there be a direct perception of the locus {desa) of the sound 
through the ear-drum? The ear-drum produces the perception 
of a sound when it is in actual contact with the sound, which is 
propagated to the ear-drum through the air-waves from another 
point of space. So the audible sound may be said to have its 
locus in the ear-drum itself. But is a sound perceived to have its 
locus in the ear-drum? Or, is it perceived to have its locus in 
another point of space? We find in our actual experience that 
sound is never perceived without a local colouring; and it is 
never perceived as having its locus in the ear-drum. It is always 
perceived as having its locus in another point of space. But if the 
ear-drum can never produce the auditory perception of a sound 
without coming into direct contact with the sound, and if it can 
never go out to the locus of the sound, where it is produced 
(iabdotpattideia), it cannot produce the perception of a sound 
having its locus in a distant point of space. AU that it can do is 
td produce the perception of a sound having its locus in the ear- 
drum, because the perception of the sound is produced only when 
the sound is not in its original locus, i.e. the point of space where 
it was produced, but when it is in the ear-drum. But, as a matter 
of fact, we never perceive a sound as having its locus in the ear- 
drum, but in another point of space outside it Sounds coming 
from different directions are perceived as having different local 
characters. WhenevcB sounds are perceived, they are perceived 
as coming from particular directions; they arc never perceived 
without their local characters. We have a distinct auditoory per- 
ception in such a form as *the sound comes from this dir^on*. 
Thus when sounds come into the ear-drum from different dire^ons, 
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they come into it not as mere sounds, but as coloured by 
the different directions from which they come.* And the car- 
drum, being in contact with these sounds, is in contact with their 
different local colourings too, and, consequently, it produces the 
perception of different sounds with* different local charatters. 
Thus though the ear-drum cannot come into actual contact mth 
the direction of a sound, yet it can produce the percepdon of 
the sound with the local character of its direction. This is \the 
reason why we perceive audible sounds not as seated in the ear- 
drum but coming from different direcdons outside it. 

According to the MImamsaka, therefore, just as sounds are 
directly perceived through the ear, so also the direcdons from 
which they come. We never perceive sounds, pure and simple, 
but sounds with their different local characters ; and hence through 
these local characters of sounds we direedy perceive the different 
directions from which they come. But though according to the 
Mimaihsaka there is a direct auditory perception of direcdon, 
we must not suppose that, according to him, there can be a direct 
auditory perception of direction apart from, and independendy 
of, the perception of sounds. Just as there can be no independent 
perception of time through the sense-organs apart from the 
perception of their appropriate objects, so there can be no 
independent perception of space in the form of direction through 
the ear apart from the perception of sounds. Thus we perceive 
space as direction through the auditory organ, not as an 
independent entity, but only as a qualifying adjunct of sounds 
which are coloured by the directions from which they come.* 
Hence, according to the MImamsaka, we have a direct auditory 
perception of space in the form of direction.^ The Naiyayika 
also holds that direction is perceived through the perceptions of 
east, west, and the like.® 

The local position of an object can be determined, if its 
direction and distance from us can be ascertained, because the 
local position of an object is nothing but its position in a point 
of space in a particular direction and at a particular distance 


‘Yatasta dii^ igatS dhvanayastayi vUiftaih fobdaihv bodhayati» sS hi 
dik IrotrapraptyS ^kyate irotrei^ erahitum. dD., p. 554. 

*Yadya}a na svatantrye^ ^mtragrihyatvaih tathipi /<abde 

grhyami^ tadvI^cfa^tayS di^pi ^rotrena g|hyate. dD., p. 554. 
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from U8. Thus the local position of an object in relation to us 
invidves its direction and distance from us. We have already 
seen that, according to the Mimamsaka, the direction of a sound 
can be directly perceived as the local character of the soimd 
through the auditory organ. But how can distance be perceived 
through the ear? Sounds coming from a proximate point of 
space are peredved as most intense {ttvra) but their intensity 
becomes feebler and feebler as they come from greater and greater 
distances. Thus sounds are perceived as having different degrees 
of intensity according to their varying distances. And through 
these different degrees of intensity of sound-sensations we directly 
perceive the distances from which they come.* And as we directly 
perceive the directions of sounds through the local characters of 
acoustic sensations, and their distances through the different 
degrees of their intensity, we can easily infer the original position 
of sounds. As a matter of fret, whenever we perceive sounds, 
we directly perceive their directions as well as distances through 
their different local characters and different degrees of intensity 
respectively, and, consequently, we vaguely perceive their local 
positions too. But the local positions of sounds cannot be exactly 
ascertained without an act of inference from the directions and 
distances of sounds.' 

3. The Mitnaihsaka Explanation of the Extra-organic 
Localization of Sounds 

According to the Munamsaka, the perception of a sound is 
produced only when it has come into the ear-drum which is in 
direct contact with it; it cannot be perceived when it is in its 
own original position outside the ear-drum. Thus the real scat 
iparamarthadeta) of an audible sound is die ear-drum; it can 
never be the place where it was originally produced {dhvanyut- 
patHdeia). Still we perceive an audible sound as having its seat 
not in the ear-drum, but in the original position in space. For 
this the Munamsaka ofiEcrs the following reason. When the sound 
comes into the ear-drum, it comes with a particular local colour- 
ing, qualified by the direction and position from which it comes, 

*Dh^a^lca luame^ maiuffbhavaiiatab pratyisamiSd duiid dfiia- 
mScca d^d^tastiviaih mandaih maodataram ca iabdaih bodhavaatk 
au., 55 t-S. 
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and, consequently, we perceive the sound with a particular local 
character and a particular degree of intensity through which we 
directly perceive the direction and the original position of the 
sound. And thus because of the non-apprehension of the real 
seat of an audible sound, viz. locus of the ear-drup, and 
because of the apprehension of the original position of the sound 
through its local character and intensity, we mistake the cviginal 
position of the sound for its real seat. Thus in the extra-organic 
localization of sounds there is an error of judgment. Justus in 
the illusory perception of silver in a shell we perceive the shell 
before our eyes, but we reproduce the silver in memory perceived 
in another place owing to their similarity and erroneously connect 
the position of the shdl with silver, though in reality there is no 
connection between the two, so we erroneously connect an audible 
sound with its original position in space outside the ear-drum, 
though, in fact, the ear-drum itself is the real seat of the audible 
sound. Thus in the perception of a sound in such a form as 
‘there is a sound at such a distance to the east* there is an extra- 
organic localization of the sound in which there is an illusory 
projection of the sound into the point of space in which the 
sound was originally produced.® 

According to the Buddhists, though the olfactory organ, the 
gustatory organ, and the tactual organ apprehend their objects, 
viz. smell, taste, and touch respectively, when there is a direct 
contact of the objects with the sense-organs, the visual organ and 
the auditory organ arc aprapyakari, i.e. they can apprehend their 
objects without coming into direct contact with them.®/ Thus 
a sound need not come from its locus of origin into the 
ear-drum in order to be perceived as the Mimaxhsaka supposes; 
but it can be perceived through the ear though it is at a distance 
from the sound. And as there is a real connection between a 
sound and its place of origin, the extra-organic localization of a 
sound-sensation is not illusory. There is no error of judgment in 
referring a sound-sensadon to a pardcular point of space where 
the sound was originally produced.*® 

Kumarila criticizes the Buddhist view thus: On the Bud- 
dhist hypothesis, we cannot account for the apprehension of a 

• and dDP., p. 555. 

•Sec Chapter I. 

SD., and SDP., p. 557, 
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sound by a person near at band and the non-apprdiension of it 
by a person hur away horn it. And also, on the Buddhist view, 
we cannot account for the fact that a sound is first perceived by 
a person near it, and then perceived by a person ‘ far away 
from it; nor can we account for the fact that sounds have 
different degrees of intensity ^ivramandadivyavastha) according as 
they come from greater and greater distances. If the ear could 
apprehend a sound even from a distance without coming into 
direct contact with it as the Buddhists suppose, then all sounds 
far and near would be simultaneously perceived through the ear, 
and there "'would be no such order in the perception of sounds 
as the sounds proximate to the ear are perceived first and then 
those which are at a distance. But these are the facts of experi- 
ence. First we perceive those sounds which are near us, and then 
we perceive those which are at a distance. The same sound is 
first perceived by a person near it, and then by one at a distance. 
This order of succession in the perception of sounds can never 
be explained by the Buddhist theory. If the ear could apprehend 
a sound from a distance without coming into direct contact with 
it, then it would simultaneously apprehend all sounds far and 
near. Hence the Buddhist theory is not sound. 


4. The Mimamsaka and the Vaiiesika : Perception of 
Movement, 

The Prabhakara holds that movement is not an object of 
perception; that it is inferred from disjunction and conjunction 
which are its effects, ^alikanatha says: “We do not perceive 
anything over and above disjunctions and conjunctions in a 
moving substance. The movement in a moving object is inferred 
from its disjunctions and conjunctions.”^* When an object moves, 
what we actually perceive is not its movement, but only its dis- 
junctions and conjunctions with certain' points in space, from 
which we infer the existence of movement. Movement is not the 
same thing as disjunctions and conjunctions, since the former 
subsist in the moving object, while the latter subsist in Outside 
space.^* 


and SDP., pp. 557-8; 8V, {q). 760-1. 

dravye vibhigasailiyog^tidkta^dfe^n- 
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ParthasarathimUra, a Bhatta Mlm^saka, on the other hand, 
holds that movement is an object of perception. The Prabhakara 
argues, we perceive only the disjunction of an object from one 
point of space and its conjunction with another point of space 
which did not exist in the object^ before ; so they must spring 
out of a cause which is inferred from the eflEect, and that iause 
is movement ; we never perceive movement but infer it froik its 
effect. The substance itself cannot be regarded as the cause of 
its disjunctions and conjunctions, since it was there even bei^ore 
they came into being.^^ Parthasarathimisra contends that move- 
ment can never be inferred, since it could be inferred only as the 
immaterial cause {asamavayikaratm) of the conjunctions and dis- 
junctions of a thing with points in space, and this would mean 
that movement would be cognized as subsisting in the thing as 
well as in space ; but, as a matter of fact, we never cognize move- 
ment in space but only in the moving thing.^® So move- 
ment cannot be regarded as an object of inference. The Prabha- 
kara argues that we do not perceive anything over and above 
the conjunctions and disjunctions of a moving object. Partha- 
sarathimisra contends that when a snake moves on the ground 
both the snake and the ground have conjunctions and disjunc- 
tions ; but that still we apprehend that the snake is moving, and 
not the ground. Hence the object of apprehension is the move- 
ment of the snake which is responsible for our cognition that the 
snake is moving, and not the ground. And this movement can 
never be an object of inference. It is an object of perception.^* 

Kanada holds that movement is an object of visual percep- 
tion when it inheres in a coloured substance.^' Saihkarami^ra 
points out that it is an object of visual and tactual perception 
both.^* Movement cannot be perceived through vision and touch 
when it inheres in an uncoloured substance.^* According to the 
older VaiSesikas, colour or form (rupa) is a condition of both 
visual and tactual perception. But the later VaiSesikas discard 
this doctrine. They make manifest colour a condition of visual 
perception, and manifest touch a condition of tactual perception.** 
But both the schools hold that movement is an object of visual 


SD., pp. 267-8. PSPM., pp. ^1-2. 

p. 274. *^VS., iv, 1 , n. 

'•VSU., iv, 1, li. ‘•VS., VSU., and VSV.. iv. 

•• VSV., pp. 373-4 ; BhP. and SM,, 54-6 ; sec Chapter HI. 
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and tactual perception under certain conditions. This doctrine 
finds favour also with the Western psychologists. 

Sridhara quotes a passage from Prakaranpaneika explaining 
the Prabhakara doctrine of inferability of movement, and 
subjects it to severe criticism.*^ His criticism is substantially the 
same as that of Parthasarathimilra. The Prabhakara argues, we do 
not perceive anything apart from disjunctions and conjunctions 
in a moving object ; movement is not perceived, but inferred 
from disjunctions and conjunctions. This argument is un- 
substantial. It movement of an object is said to be inferred from 
disjunctions and conjunctions, it should be inferred as subsisting 
both in the object and in what it moves, since disjunctions and 
conjunctions belong to both of them. For instance, when a 
monkey moves from the root of a tree to its top and again from 
the top to the root, we ought to infer that the tree is moving 
as well as the monkey, since the disjunctions and conjunctions 
inhere as much in the tree as in the monkey. But we never 
infer that the tree is moving.** When we suddenly perceive a 
flash of lightning at night in the midst of dense darkness we 
perceive its movement, but not its conjunctions and disjunctions 
with points of space.** Hence movement is an object of perception. 



Chapter IX 


PERCEPnOI^ 'OF TIME 
1. Introduction 

In this chapter we shall deal with perceptual time as 
distinguished from conceptual time, or with the time apprehended 
by perception as distinguished from the time of ideal construction. 
We shall not consider the nature of time as a reality. The Indian 
philosophers maintain that time is a coefficient of all conscious- 
ness including external perception and internal perception. But 
they do not recognize the perception of time as an independent 
entity. According to them, there is no sense for empty time 
apart from events or changes; succession and duration are the 
two important consdtuents of time. So some Naiyayikas and the 
Vedantists analyse the perception of time into the perception of 
succession and the perception of duration. They derive the per- 
ception of succession from the perception of changes, and the 
perception of duration from the perception of the ‘specious 
present’. And they regard the perception of the ‘specious present’ 
as the nucleus of all our time-consciousness. They derive the 
ebneeption of the past and the future from the perception of the 
‘specious present’ in which there is an echo of the immediate 
past and a foretaste of the inunediate future. In it there is a 
rudimentary consciousness of the past and the future which are 
dearly brought to consdousness by memory and expectation 
respectivdy. The Buddhists, however, do not believe in duration 
and the ‘spedous present’. They believe only in succession and 
the mathematical preset. They recognize succession alone as 
the only constituent of time, and identify the perception of time 
with the perception of succession. And they regard the percep- 
tion of succession as identical with the perception of conges. 
They do not believe in time apart from changes. They identify 
time with succession, and succession with changes. 'Thus they 
identify perception of time with the perception of changes. They 
do not bdieve in the perception of time as a qualifying adjunct 
of all events or changes. But the consdousness of dumge is not 
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identical with change-consciousness. The consciousness of tran* 
^ition is not the same as transition-consciousness. So the Bud- 
dhists try their best to derive duration from succession, and 
explain away the unity and continuity of time. Let us now discuss 
the main problems of temporal perception. 

2. Is Time an Object of Perception? 

The first question that arises in connection with temporal 
perception is whether time is an object of perception or not 
According to the Vedantists, time is a coefficient of all perception. 
The Bhatta Mimamsakas and some Naiyayikas too hold that 
time is perceived by both the external and the internal sense- 
organs as a qualification of their objects of perception. 

Jayanta Bhatta has discussed the possibility of the visual 
perception of time. Can time be an object of visual perception? 
According to the Vai^esika, an object of visual perception must 
have extensity or appreciable magnitude (mahattva) and manifest 
or sensible colour {udbhutarupavattva)} But time is colourless. 
How, then, can it be an object of visual perception ? The 
Naiyayika asks how colour is perceived though it is colourless. 
Certainly an object has colour which inheres in it ; but colour 
itself has no colour inhering in it And if colour can be per- 
ceived, though it is colourless, then time also can be an object 
of visual perception, though it is colourless. Jayanta Bhaft^ 
argues, time is perceived through the visual organ ; it is a fact 
of experience, and so it cannot be denied, though we may not 
account for it; a fact of experience cannot be argued out of 
existence. As a matter of fact, that is visible which can be per- 
ceived through the visual organ, be it coloured or colourless ; 
and time can be perceived through the visual organ, though it is 
colourless ; hence none can deny the visual perception of time.* 

RamakrsjgLadhvari, the author of Sikhamani, rightly points 
out that if we deny the visual perception of time because it is 
colourless, then we cannot account for our visual perception of 
an object as existing at present, c.g. *the jar exists now*. K the 
present time w«re not an object of this perception, them there > 
would be no certainty as to the time in which the jar is perceived 

^ Chapter HI. 

* NM., pp. 136-7 ; see aba VP., p 20. 
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to exist, but there would be a doubt whether the jar exists at 
present or not. But, in fact, the jar is definitely perceived as 
existing now ; the actual perception of the jar is not vitiajted by 
the least doubt whether the jar 'e^cists at present or not. : Such 
an undoubted perception of an object as existing ‘now’ clearly 
shows that besides the object, an element of time also, vix. the 
present time, enters into the visual perception of the object.\ But 
if time is regarded as an object of visual perception, though it is 
colourless, because of our visual perception of an object as existing 
‘now’, then it may equally be argued that akMa (ether) also is 
an object of visual perception, because of our visual perception 
of a row of herons in akasa. But akasa is not admitted to be an 
object of perception ; it is regarded as a supersensible object which 
is inferred from sound as its substrate.^ And if, in spite of our 
visual perception of a row of herons in akasa, akaia is not’ regarded 
as an object of visual perception, or of any kind of perception, 
whatsoever, then why should time be regarded as an object of 
visual perception, because of our visual perception of an object as 
existing ‘now’? It may be argued that the visual perception of 
a row of herons in akaia is an acquired perception like the visual 
perception of fragrant sandal. Just as in the visual perception 
of fragrant sandal the visual presentation of the sandal (i.e. its 
visual qualities) is blended with the representation of its frag- 
rance perceived by the olfactory organ on a previous occasion 
and revived in memory by the sight of the sandal, so in the visual 
perception of a row of herons in akaia, the visual perception of 
the row of herons (valaka) is blended with the idea of akasa 
which is represented to consciousness by another cognition by 
association, and so akaia is not an object of visual perception. 
But if this argument is valid, then it may as well be argued that 
the element of time which enters into every perceptive process 
is not an object of perception, but it is represented in conscious- 
ness by another cognition, with which it is associated in experi- 
ence, and thus the element of time entering into every perception 
is not an object of direct perception,* The truth is that the visual 
perception of an object as existing ‘now’ is not an acquired per- 
ception like the acquired perception of fragrant sandal, l>ecauye 
in this perception the element of time (now) is felt as an object 

*^khSmatii and Mai^iprabha on VP., p. 25. 

^ibid., p. jd. 
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of direct visual perception; nor is it like the visual perception of 
a row of herons in akaka, because akasa does not enter into the 
perception as a qualification {f)i§epna) of its object. The present 
time is perceived as a qualification of every object of percep- 
tion. Whenever an object, event, or action is perceived, it is not 
perceived as timeless, but as existing or occurring in time, or 
qualified by the present time. And time is not only an object 
of visual perception, but of all kinds of perception. It is perceived 
by all the sense-organs, external and internal, as a qualification 
of their objects.® Here we are reminded of Kant's doctrine that 
time is theyform of external and internal perception. 

3. No Perception of Time as an Independent Entity 

But though time is an object of perception, it is never 
perceived as an independent entity. One of the essential character- 
istics of time is succession, and succession is never perceived apart 
from changes. So we can never perceive time apart from actions 
or changes which occur in time. The temporal marks of before 
and after, sooner and later, etc., are never perceived apart from 
actions or changes. And if there is no distinct perception of 
time apart from that of changes, are we to say that there is no 
perception of time, but only a perception of changes? Is time 
nothing but change or action? Some hold that time apart from 
action is a fiction of imagination ; that time is identical with 
action or change ; that time and action are synonymous. Hence 
there is no perception of time at all, but only that of actions 
(karyamatravalambana),* 

The Naiyayika admits that there is no perception of time 
apart from that of actions. But from this it does not follow 
that there is no perception of time at all ; for an element of time 
always enters into the perception of actions as a constituent 
factor; actions are never peredved without being qualified by 
time; actions unqualified by time or timeless actions are never 
perceived. The perception of time is inseparable from the per- 
ception of actions; but they are not identical with each other. 
Hence the legitimate conclusion is that time cannot be perceived 
as an independent entity, but only as a qualifying adjunct 

* SD., p. 554 ; YMD., p, 23 ; NKSP.. U, p, 41. HIP., Vd. H, pp. 380-1. 

•NM., p. 136. NW., p. 41. 
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(vilesa^) of events or actions; there is no perception of empty 
time devoid of all sensible content, but only of filled time or 
time filled with some sensible matter. Just as there is no percep- 
tion of mere actions unqualified by dme, so there is no percep- 
tion of empty time devoid of all* sensible content. Wheil we 
perceive succession or simultaneity, sooner or later, we do ' not 
perceive mere actions, but we perceive something else wl^ich* 
qualifies these actions, and that is time. Time, therefore, \ is 
perceived not as an independent entity, but as a qualification of 
the objects of perception ; there is no perception of empty time.^ 
But, it may be asked, if time is an object of perception, why it 
is perceived not as an independent entity, but only as a quali- 
fiction of perceptible objects. Jayanta Bham replies that it is the 
very nature of time {^astusvabhavd) that it can be perceived only 
as a qualification of perceptible objects, and not as an indepen- 
dent entity like a jar; and that the nature of things fpastusva*^ 
bhava) or the law of nature can never be called in question. 
This is the final limit of explanation. We can never account 
for the ultimate nature of things.® So time is an object of 
perception. The Bham Mimamsaka also admits that time can- 
not be perceived by the sense-organs as an independent entity, 
but that it is perceived by all the sense-organs as a qualification 
{viiesana) of their own objects.® This psychological analysis of 
the perception of time is parallel to that of William James. “We 
have no sense,” he says, “for empty time. . . . We can no more 
intuit a duration than we can intuit an extension devoid of all 
sensible content,^*^^ Kant's notion of a pure intuition of time 
without any sensible matter is psychologically false. 

4. Perception of the Present 

Some (Nagarjuna) deny the existence of the present time 
and consequently of the perception of the present. When a 
fruit falls to the ground, it is detached from its stalk and comes 
gradually nearer and nearer to the ground, traversing a certain 
space and gradually passing from one position to another, say, 
from a to &, from 6 to c, and so on until it comes to the ground. 

"NM., p. 136. •NM., p. 137. 

®Kalo na svatantrye^eodriyaimliyafe. Athaca visayesu svefu grbyamS* 
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When the fruit has passed from a to b, the space between a and 
b is the space traversed, and the lime related to that traversed 
space is that which has been passed through (patitakala or the 
past) ; and when the fruit will pass from b to c, the space between 
b and c is the space to be traversed, and the time related to 
this space is that which is to be passed through ipatitavyakala 
or the future) ; and apart from these two spaces, the traversed 
space and the space to be traversed, there is no third space left 
intervening between them which may be perceived as being 
traversed and give rise to the perception of the present time. 
So the present time does not exist. Here by the present time is 
meant the mathematical time-point which is the boundary line 
between the past and future. But such a time-point is never an 
object of actual perception. Hence there is no present time at 
all.^^ This argument reminds us of Zeno’s dialectic against the 
possibility of motion. 

But Vatsyayana rightly points out that time cannot be 
conceived in terms of space but only in terms of action.^* Thus 
Vatsyayana anticipates Bergson in holding that there can be no 
spatial representation of time. According to him, time is per- 
ceived as qualifying an action ; an action is perceived as occurring 
in time. When, for instance, the action of falling has ceased, 
and is no more, it is perceived as past; and when the action of 
falling is going to happen and not yet commenced, it is perceived 
as future ; and when the action of falling is going on, it is 
perceived as present. Thus time-consciousness is found in the 
perception of action. When an action is no more, it is perceived 
as past; when it is not yet begun, it is perceived as future; and 
when it is going on, it is perceived as present.^* If an action 
is never perceived as going on, it cannot be perceived as no 
more or as not yet. For instance, if the action of falling is not 
perceived as going on, it cannot be perceived as having ceased, 
or as going to happen. As a matter of fact, what is meant by 
the past time or the time ‘that has been fallen through’ 
{patitakala), in the present case, is that the action of falling is 
over or no more ; and ^hat is meant by the future time or the 

NBh., ii, 1, 37 ; Jha, E. T., Indian Thought, vol. ii, p. 245 HIP„ 
Vol; I, pp. ’401-2. HIP., Vol. H, pp. 380-1. 
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time ‘to be fallen through* (patitavyakala) is that the action of 
falling is going to happen and not yet begun, so that at both 
these points of time, past and future, the object is devoid of 
action ; but when we perceive that the fruit is in the process 
of falling, wc perceive the object in action. Thus time is perceived 
not in terms of space but in terms of actions ; when they are 
perceived as going on or in the process o£ happening, they are 
perceived as present ; when they are perceived as over or no 
more, they are perceived as past, and when they are perceived 
as going to happen and not yet begun, they are perceived as 
future. The consciousness of the present is the nucleus of the 
consciousness of the past and the future ; the past and the future 
are built upon the present. Time is perceived only through an 
action ; the acmal happening of an action is perceived as present ; 
and unless an action is perceived as happening or present, it can 
never be perceived as past or future, inasmuch as the action does 
not really exist in the past or in the future but only in the 
present. Hence the perception of the present cannot be denied 
as all our time-consciousness is centred in it.^^ 

The whole controversy hinges on the meaning of the present 
time. Vatsyayana takes it in the sense of the ‘specious present* 
or felt present which is a tract of time. His opponent takes it 
in the sense of the mathematical time-point or indivisible instant 
which is never a fact of actual experience. Vatsyayana is right 
in so far as he •gives a psychological explanation of the specious 
present whidi is the basis of our conception of the past and 
future. He anticipates the most modern psychological analysis 
of our time-consciousness in western psychology. A few quota- 
tions from books on modern tvestern psychology will not be out 
of place here. 

“Let anyone try,** says William James, “to notice or attend 
to, the present moment of time. One of the most baffling 
experiences occurs. Where is it, this present? It has melted 
in our grasp, fled ere we could touch it, gone in the instant of 
becoming. ... It is only as entering into the living and moving 
organization of a much wider tract of time that the strict present 
is apprehended at all. It is, in fact, an altogether ideal abstrac- 
tion, not only never realized in sense, but probably never jeven 
conceived of by those unaccustomed to philosophic meditation. 

NBh. and NV., ii, I, 38. 
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Reflection leads us to the conclusion that it must exist, but that 
it does exist can never be a fact of our immediate experience. 
The only fact of our immediate experience is what Mr, E. R. 
Clay has well called ‘the specious present'/^^® Elsewhere he says, 
^*The original paragon and prototype of all conceived times is 
the specious present, the short duration of which we are imme- 
diately and incessantly sensible J. M. Baldwin also bears out 
this view of James. He says, “subjectively, each individual con- 
structs his own time-order from the standpoint of the ‘specious’ 
6r felt present by means of images in which past and future, 
not actually present, are represented. It is only from this stand- 
point that the terms past and future have proper meaning. In 
this construction are included not only the times of the indivi- 
duals’ private experiences, but all times which may be dated 
from the present ‘now’.”^^ 

Vatsyayana’s account of the perception of the time-series 
closely resembles that of Volkmann and Stout. “ ‘No more’ and 
‘not yet’,” says Volkmann, “are the proper time-feelings, and we 
are aware of time in no other way than through these feelings.”^® 
This doctrine of Volkmann has been elaborated by Stout, who 
has beautifully expressed his view as follows: “Actual sensation 
is the mark or stamp of present time. The present time as dis- 
tinguished from the past or future, is the time which contains 
the moment of actual sensation. . . . Distinction between past, 
present, and future can only be apprehended in a rudimentary 
way at the perceptual level. But there is, even at this level, what 
we may call a ‘not yet’ consciousness and a ‘no more’ conscious- 
ness. The ‘not yet’ consciousness is contained in the prospective 
attitude of attention, in the pre-adaptation for what is to come 
which it involves. This ‘not yet’ consciousness is emphasized 
when conation is delayed or obstructed, as when the dog is kept 
waiting for its bone. The ‘no more’ consciousness emerges most 
distinctly when conation is abruptly disappointed or frustrated. 
With the advent of ideal representation the ‘no more’ and the ‘not 
yet' experiences become much more definite.”^® Ladd says, “It is 

Principles of Psychology, voL i, pp. 608-9. 

**Ibid., p. 631. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, vol. ii, p. 698, 

Psychology, 87, quoted by James in his Principles of Psychology, 
vol. i, p. 631. 
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by the combination of imaging and thinking, in which every con- 
ceptual process consists, that the vague consciousness of a ‘Still- 
there' is converted into the conception of ‘the present'; the con- 
sciousness of the ‘now-going' or ‘just-gone', into the conception 
of ‘the past' ; and the consciousness of the ‘not yet there', with its 
affective accompaniment of expectation or dread, into the concep- 
tion of ‘the future'.”^® , 

5. The Sensible Present is Instantaneous {The Buddhist View) 

Time has two essential characteristics, viz. succession and dura- 
tion. But the Buddhists do not recognize the existence of duration 
or block of time. They identify time with mere succession of ideas. 
The Buddhists hold with Berkeley and Hume that there is no 
abstract time apart from presentations. Time is not a substantive 
reality, as the Naiyayikas hold, but it is a cluster of successive 
presentations ; an abstract time apart from momentary impressions 
ifi^an artificial conceptual construction. And according to the Bud- 
dhists, there are no continuous and uniform impressions {dhara- 
vahika-jhana)y but only a series of detached and discrete impressions, 
a perpetual flux of successive presentations {ksanabhahgura-jhdna). 
Continuity is only an illusory appearance due to our slurring over 
the landmarks of impressions owing to their similarity. Momen- 
tary senoations alone are real ; there is no continuity among discrete 
sensations. The seeming continuity of impressions is nothing 
more than the rapid succession of impressions owing to the 
rapidity and uniformity of stimulations. Thus the Buddhist 
doctrine is quite the same as that of David Hume. Time may 
be viewed either as mono-dimensional or as bi-dimensional. Either 
it may be regarded as having only linear extension or succession, 
or it may be regarded as having simultaneity and succession both. 
The Buddhists hold that there is no synchronousness or simul- 
taneity ; that there is only succession or sequence among our 
presentations. So a momentary presentation can neither appre- 
hend the past nor the future, but it apprehends only the present 
which has no duration. Thus, according to the Buddhists, the 
sensible present has no duration; it is an instant or a “time- 
point".®^ 

Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 497. 

Pratyak^asya hi kfai^ cko gi€hyab. NBT,, p. 22. 
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The Vedantists and some Naiyayikas hold that the sensible 
present is not a mathematical point of time but has a certain' 
duration ; the sensible present is a tract of time extending over a 
few moments — ^it is an extended present or the 'specious present^ 
{vitata eva kalahy^ According to them the 'specious present' 
having a certain duration yields us one unitary presentation 
without flickering of attention. But the Buddhists hold that there 
is no 'specious present' ; that the present has no duration ; that 
it is instantaneous or momentary inasmuch as our impressions 
are momentary. Our presentations are not somewhat prolonged 
processes, but instantaneous or non-enduring events. And there 
are no continuous and uniform impressions, as the Vedantists and 
some Naiyayikas hold. 

According to Prabhakara, in the consciousness 1 know this' 
(aham idam janamt) there is a simultaneity of three presentations, 
viz. the presentation of the knower •(/), the presentation of the 
known object {this), and the presentation of knowledge or the 
relation between the knower and the known. This is Prabhakara's 
doctrine of TriputI Samvit or triple consciousness. But the Bud- 
dhists argue, the three elements are not simultaneous ; but they 
are discrete and detached from one another ; there is no relation 
among them ; there can be no relation between the knower and 
the known. They hold that at first there is a particularized 
presentation {sakara-jfiSna) of T {aham), then that of 'this' {idam), 
and then that of 'knowing' (jdnami). Thus these discrete and 
momentary impressions flow in succession. But when the first 
impression of 'F vanishes, it leaves a residuum {vasana) which 
colours and modifies the second impression of ‘this* ; and when 
the second impression vanishes, it leaves a residuum which colours 
and modifies the third impression. Thus though these three 
impressions are discrete and isolated from one another, there is- a 
cumulative presentation of these momentary impressions owing 
to the transference of residua from the preceding impressions to 
the succeeding ones {vdsand-samkrama), — the residua of the 
former colouring or modifying the latter {upaplava). Thus the 
Buddhists have invented the hypotheses of residua {vasana), trans- 
ference of residua {v^anasathkrama), and modification of impres- 
sions by residua {upaplava) to explain away the fact of continuity 
or the consciousness of transition ; a succession of presentations is 

"NM., p. 450. 
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certainly not the consciousness of succession. The Buddhists do 
not explain, but explain away the fact of unity and continuity 
of consciousness.*® 

The Buddhists examine the perceptive process and show that 
perception cannot apprehend the ‘specious present’. A perception 
is nothing but a presentation ; and a presentation is the presenta- 
tion of a single moment; it cannot apprehend the past and the 
future. If there is a series. of presentations^ a, b, c, etc., is it the 
antecedent presentation b (uitaravijMna), or is it the succeeding 
presentation b that takes hold of the preceding presentation by 
the hind part, as it were? The Buddhists answer that b can 
neither take hold of c, nor can it take hold of a. The past as 
past is not present ; and the future as future is not present. 
Hence the present presentation can neither apprehend the past 
nor the future presentation, and, consequently, there can be no 
perception of the past and future.** But the Buddhists hold that 
the past enters into the present at the time of passing away, and 
the future also enters into the present, though it is not yet come, 
so that the present presentation is an echo of the immediate past 
and a foretaste of the immediate future.*® Thus the Buddhists 
surreptitously introduce an element of linking or transition 
between the past and the present, and between the present and 
the future to explain our consciousness of the continuity of time. 
But though they admit that the past and the future enter into the 
present, they insist that it is only the present that is perceived 
and not the past or the future which enters into the present. 
Such is the nature of our experience that it unfolds successively — 
one presentation appearing and then disappearing. And in this 
series of presentations an antecedent state {purvadasa) cannot 
come into contact with a subsequent state (aparadasa), and a 
subsequent state cannot come into contact with an antecedent 
state. All sense-presentations apprehend the present alone which 
is instantaneous or momentary.*® 

Some Naiyayikas hold that sometimes the present is perceived 
as extended or with a certain duration, for instance, when we 
perceive a continuous action, e.g. cooking, reading, etc.*’^ The 

®»VPS., p. 25. »*NM., p. 450. 

4 ^^Vartamananuprave^ena bhutabhavinol^ kalayoh graha^m. Ibid., 

^ «’nM., p. 450. 


*'Ibid., p. 450. 
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sensible present is not momentary, but has a certain length of 
duration {partamanaksano dtrghah) ; it is not made up of a single 
moment, but composed of a number of moments {nnnaksatMg- 
anatmaka)?^ The Buddhists urge that time cannot be a com- 
posite whole made up of parts ; it cannot be a cluster of simul- 
taneous presentations because there is no simultaneity among 
presentations. Time is not bi-dimensional, as some Naiyayikas 
hold, but it is mono-dimensional. There is no simultaneity, but 
only succession among our presentations. It is foolish to hold 
that perception apprehends an extended present with a certain 
duration.®® The Naiyayika and the Vedantist hold that a con- 
tinuous and uniform impression bears clear testimony to the 
unbroken and uninterrupted existence of its object; and that 
consequently, it apprehends an extended present with a certain 
duration. The Buddhists object that there is no uniform impres- 
sion {avicchinna-drsti). Every impression is momentary ; there 
cannot be a continuous impression. When there is a rapid suc- 
cession of momentary impressions, they appear to be continuous, 
though they are not really so. And because there is no continuous 
impression, there can be no perception of the ‘specious present' 
with a certain duration. Even if there were a continuous 
impression, it would not be able to apprehend the ‘specious 
present', because an object must be presented to consciousness 
in order that we may have a presentative knowledge of the object, 
and the object cannot be presented to consciousness for more than 
one moment, since all objects are momentary.®® But, as a matter 
of fact, there can be no continuous and uniform impression; 
consciousness must always apprehend itself as momentary ; and 
not only consciousness is momentary, but also the consciousness 
of the momentariness of consciousness is momentary. Here the 
Buddhists differ from the Neo-Hegelians, Green, and others, wbo 
suppose that the consciousness of the relation of impressions must 
be enduring ; momentary impressions are apprehended as momen- 
tary by a consciousness which must be permanent. Thus, 
according to the Buddhists, all presentations are momentary, and 
as such they can apprehend only the present which has not a 

Ibid., p. 451. ‘Tsychologically considered, there is no such thing as 
a ‘mathemaiical point of time* — no time that is not enduring time.** Ladd: 
Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 311. 

”NM:, p. 451. ^ ‘••Ibid., p. 452. 
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length of duration, but is constituted by a single moment; the 
sensible present, therefore, is instantaneous or momentary.*^ 

6. The Sensible Present has Duration (The Naiyayika on the 

Vedantist View) 

The Buddhists recognize only one aspect of time, viz. succes- 
sion, They try to explain away the othpr aspect of time, vizi 
duration. But some Naiyayikas and the Vedantists clearly recog-1 
nize the importance of duration apart from which succession has^^ 
no meaning. The Buddhists have argued that a presentation ^ 
cannot apprehend the past and the future as they are not presented 
to consciousness; that it can apprehend only the present which 
is constituted by a single moment. The Naiyayika urges that 
even a momentary glance (nime^-drsti) can apprehend the con- 
tinued existence of an object. Why should, then, perception be 
regarded as apprehending the instantaneous present? Even 
supposing that a momentary glance cannot apprehend the past 
and the future, but only the present, what is the span of the 
present time perceived by a continuous and uniform impression 
(animesa-drsti)? Is it a time-point or a tract of time? Is it an 
instant or a length of duration? The sensible present continues 
as long as the continuous and uniform impression persists without 
an oscillation of attention, and as long as it is not interrupted by 
another impression ; so that this single unitary presentation appre- 
hends not an instantaneous present but a lengthened or extended 
present with a certain duration.®® 

The Buddhists may urge that such an extended present is a 
tract of time made up of a number of moments; but that the 
present is really a single moment ; that the immediately preceding 
moment is past and the immediately succeeding moment is 
future, which cannot therefore be perceived. The Naiyayika 
replies that in determining the span of the sensible present we 
must not assume at the oiitset that it is momentary, but that 
we must determine it by an appeal to experience. A psychological 
investigation must not be guided by metaphysical speculation ; 
but metaphysics must be based on psychology. Psychologically 

” Ksanikagrahi pratyak§amiti siddham. Ibid., p. 452. 

•*NM., p. 462. / ^ 

** Animesadrstina drstyavicchedadavicchinnasattaka eva dr^yate iti na 
k^^ikagrahi pratyaksam. Ibid., p. 463. 
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considered, there is no mathematical point of time, but only a 
tract of time. That time must be regarded as present which is 
grasped by a single continuous impression without a break or 
interruption. And such an unbroken and uninterrupted impres- 
sion apprehends the present as an unbroken and uninterrupted 
block or duration of time. Hence the sensible present is not an 
instant, but has a length of duration. 

The Buddhists may argue that even according to the 
Naiyayika there cannot be a stable consciousness {sthirajriana) 
but only a series of momentary impressions ; and that he cannot 
hold that there can be a perception of the 'specious present'. 
Though all Naiyayikas hold that a psychosis extends over three 
moments — the moment of production, the moment of existence, and 
the moment of destruction — and that there can be no simultaneity 
of psychoses owing to the atomic nature of the central sensory 
(manas), yet there are some Naiyayikas who hold that a continuous 
and uniform impression is not destroyed at the third moment.®* 
Besides, the temporal mark of a consciousness need not necessarily 
correspond with the temporal mark of its object. An object is 
apprehended by consciousness as having a continued existence. 

A pulse of consciousness, though existing at present, can appre- 
hend the pa^ as well as the future as past and future.®® The 
feeling of the past is not a past feeling; and the feeling of the 
future is not a future feeling. For instance, a present recollection 
apprehends the past ; a present flash of intuition {prSHbha jtiana) 
apprehends the future; and a present inference apprehends both 
the past and the future. The Buddhists may argue that the 
operation of the sense-organs does not exist for more than a 
single moment ; and that in the absence of a continued peripheral 
action there cannot be a perception of an extended time or the 
‘spedous present'. The Naiya^a replies that peripheral action 
does not exist for a moment, but continues for some time. The 
perception of an object depends upon the intercourse of a sense- 
organ with an object, and this intercourse is not momentary, but 
persists for some time ; peripheral stimulation is not a momentary 
act, but a somewhat prolonged process ; and consequently percep- 
tion does not apprehend an instant or a ‘time-point’, but a tract 

•*NM., p. 4«3. 

** jainamtu vartainliialdaaiiiapyafltanigatal^ bbavatt. • 

p. 463. 
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of time with a certain duration. According to Vatsyiyana, some- 
times the present is perceived as unmixed with the past and the 
future, for instance, when we perceive that a substance exists ; and 
sometimes the present is perceived as mixed up with the past and 
the future, for instance, when we perceive the continuity of an 
action, e.g. cooking, cutting, etc. Thus Vatsyayana admits that 
the present is sometimes perceived as havings a certain duration.** 

According to the Vedantists, too, a continuous and uniform 
impression {dharavahikabuddhi) is a single unitary psychosis with 
a certain duration ; it is not a series of momentary impressions in 
rapid succession, as the Buddhists hold. In the continuous impres- 
sion of a jar the mental mode which assumes the form of the jar 
is one and undivided as long as the jat is presented to conscious- 
ness without any flickering of attention, and is not interrupted by 
another psychosis. It is not made up of many momentary 
psychoses, because according to the Vedantist, a psychosis con- 
tinues in the field of consciousness as long as the mind does not 
assume the form of a different object. So the Vedantist also 
admits that a continuous and uniform presentation does not 
apprehend an instantaneous present, but an extended present with 
a certain duration.*^ Thus the Vedantists and some NaLyayikas 
hold that the sensible present has duration, while the Buddhists 
hold that the sensible present is instantaneous or momentary. 
Certainly the former view is psychologically correct. The Bud- 
dhists* deny the ‘specious present' because it contradicts their 
fundamental doctrine of momentariness. 

This psychological discussion of the ‘specious present' in the 
medieval philosophical literature of India anticipates the same 
kind of discussion in the modern psychology of the West. Professor 
William James borrowed the word ‘specious present' from E. R. 
Qay and gave currency to it. He expresses his view most 
beautifully as follows; “The practically cognized present is no 
knife-edge, but a saddle-back, with a certain breadth of its own 
on which we sit perched, and from which we look in two 
directions into time. The unit of composition of our perception 
of time is a duration, with a bow and a stem, as it were, a rear- 
ward and a forward looking end,"** 

••NBh., ii, 1, 41. HIP., i, pp. 377-86. 

•’VP-p. 26, 

^Prinetpies of Psychology, vci, i, p* 669. 
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PERCEPTION OF THE UNIVERSAL gATI), INDIAN 
NOMDSTAUSM AND REALISM 

1. Introduction 

The pFqt)lem of the universal and the individual has been 
approach^ in the West from the psychological, logical, and meta> 
phyacal points of view. The Indian thinkers also have investigated 
the proUem from these different standpoints, not in abstraa 
isolation from one another, but in thdr synthetic imity. The 
pychological aspect of diis question, as understood by the different 
schools of Indian jdulosophers, is mcomprehensible without a 
metaphysical conuderation of it So we shall attempt here a 
psychological study of the problem with reference to its meta* 
physical basis. 

In the Western thought, there are mainly three theories of the 
univarsal, viz. nominalism, conceptualism, and realism. According 
to nominalism, the individuals alone are real— there are only indi- 
vidual things in nature/ and particular ideas in the mind; there 
is no universal at all in reality — only the name is general. 
Acootding to conceptualism, there are only individual things in 
nature viithout any universal class-essence in them, but the mind 
has the powar of forming a concept or abstract general idea of 
individual tilings. Thus^ according to if, there is no universal in 
nature, but tiie universal eidsts in the mind in the form of a 
cono^t or general idea. Accordmg to realism, the universal 
exists both in nature and in the mind ; there is a universal ot 
class-essence in the individual things of nature, and there is a 
universal notion or concept in the mind ccnresponding to the fiaM - 
essence in nature. Thus, according to nominalism, there is no 
universal at all either in nature or in die mind; acctnding to 
conceptualism, the univasal exists only in the mind; anmtt iin g 
to readiun, the universal exists both in nature and in the rniwit 
Besitfos these main themies thae are catain intermediate 

Among the Indihn diinkers also w find a perpetual mnRirt 
between re^iats and lUiminaliats. The Roddhittl are thorotigh- 
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going nominalists. The Naiyayikas the Vaifesikas, and the 
Mimamsakas (Bhatte and JPrabhakara) represent different schools 
of realism. The Jaina is a nominalist tending towards realism. 
Ramanuja also is a nominalist with a bent for realism. According 
to the Buddhists, specific individuals (svalak^na) alone are real ; 
they are apprehended by indeterminate perception ; there is no 
universal or class-essence at all in the specific individuals ; the! 
universal notion is an unreal abstraction of the mind ; it is a \ 
conceptual construction of the mind to carry on the practical 
purposes of our life. The Buddhists are the most uncompromising 
nominalists. The Naiyayikas, the Vai^esikas, the Bhattas, and the 
Prabhakaras hold that there is a Yeal universal or class-essence 
in the individual objects of nature. But there is a difference of 
opinion as to the relation of the universal to the individual. The 
Nyaya-Vai^esika and the Prabhakara regard the universal as 
different from the individual, and the relation between them as 
that of inherence, the latter being the substrate of the former 
The Bhatta, on the other hand, holds that the universal is both 
different from, and identical with, the individual ; that the rela- 
tion between the two is that of identity-in-diffcrence. The Jaina 
holds that there can be no universal notion in the mind, unless 
there is a real universal in nature. The universal notion is not 
an unreal fiction of the mind as the Buddhists suppose ; it is real, 
and consequently it must be based on reality. Corresponding to 
a universal notion in the mind, there must be a real universal in 
nature. But what is the nature of the real universal? It is not 
a class-essence. The Jaina does, not recognize its existence. There 
can be no one, eternal, ubiquitous class-essence in the individuals 
belonging to the same class, as the realists suppose. So far the 
Jaina agrees with the Buddhist and supports nominalism. But 
he differs from the Buddhist in that he recognizes the real 
existence of similarity among the individual members of the same 
class. The likeness is the objective ground of a universal notion. 
To this extent, the Jaina tends towards realism. Ramanuja also 
holds a similar doctrine. According to him, individuals alone 
are real ; there is no class-essence in them ; but there is a dose 
resemblance {sausddfiya) among them in the shape of certain 
definite configurations {sathithana) of parts amorkg the individuals. 
Thus, Ramanuja agrees with the Jaina in holding that there is 
a real likeness among the individual things belonging to the same 
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class. Ramanuja only gives an interpretation of the likeness 
among the individual members of a class. Thus, both the Jaina 
and Ramanuja are not out-and-out nominalists like the i^ddhists, 
though they deny the existence of a class-essence ; they are nomi- 
nalists with a leaning towards realism. They are advocates of 
modified nominalism. All Indian realists agree in holding that 
the universal is an objea of perception; it can be perceived 
through the sense-organs ; it is not an ideal construction of the 
mind. The experience of the universal is not conceptual, but per- 
ceptual. This is seldom admitted by the Western realists. The 
Indian realists differ from one another only in their views as to 
the' relation of the universal to the individuals. 

2. The Buddhist doctrine of Nominalism 

The universal in the form of a class-essence (jati) can never 
be an object of perception. A perceptible object produces the 
perception of it in the mind. But the universal (jati) is eternal ; 
so it cannot produce its cognition. If, in spite of being eternal, 
the universal produces a cognition, it will never cease to do so ; and, 
consequently, the cognition of no other object will be possible.^ 
Moreover, the universal can never be perceived, for perception has 
for its object only the momentary specific individuals (svalaksana) 
unconnected wi|h other individuals preceding and succeeding 
them. By the universal we mean that feature which is common 
to a whole class of objects. If such a universal character exists 
at all, it can be known only after collecting all the individual 
objects belonging to a clas^ and ascertaining their common 
character. Thus, the knowledge of the universal presupposes that 
of all the individuals in which it exists. How, then, can such a 
universal be known by indeterminate perception {nirvikalpa 
^atyak^), which arises just after the contact of an object with 
a sense-organ, and is quite independent of any other cognition, 
preceding or succeeding it? If it is apprehended by determinate 
perception (savikalpa pratyaksa), it is unreal for that very r^son. 
According to the BucMhist, indeterminate perception alone is valid 
IS it is free frewn all forms and categories {vikalpa ) ; determinate 
perception is invalid as it is not free from thought-determinations, 
thus, tSe universal can be apprehended neither by indeterminate 

*«D;, p. 381. 
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perception nor by determinate perception. Nor can it be proved 
by inference (anutnana) and verbal cognition (iabda), for these 
two have for their objects the unreal forms of ideal construction 
{vikalpa), and as such cannot apprehend the ontological reality.* 
Hence specific individuals alone are real, since they are appre- 
hended by indeterminate perception. The universal is nothing 
but a mere form of determinate cognition having no real existence j 
in the world.* I 

According to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the universal is different 
from the individual ; it inheres in the latter which is its substra- 
mm ; there is one, eternal, ubiquitous universal among the 
members of a class. The Buddhist criticizes this view thus: 
First, things which are different from one another must occupy 
different portions of space. But the universal is never perceived 
to occupy a space different from that of the individual. So the 
universal must not be different from the individual. Moreover,, 
things which are different from one another can be perceived apart 
from one another. For instance, a cloth can be perceived apart 
from a jar as they are different from each other. But the universal 
can never be perceived apart from the individual. Hence the 
universal cannot be different from the individual. Secondly, it 
may be said that though the universal is different from the 
individual, it cannot be perceived apart from the individual simply 
because the former exists in the latter. But this is impossible. 
The universal can never exist in the individual. If it does so, does 
it exist in each individual wholly or partly? Both the alternatives 
arc untenable. If the universal exists in its entirety in one 
individual, then it cannot exist in mny other individual, and being 
one, it cannot exist entirely in many individuals. Evidently, if 
the universal ei^usts itself in one particular, it cannot exist in 
another without being produced anew. But this is absurd. The 
universal is eternal; it cannot be produced at all. Nor can it 
exist partly in all the individuals, for it has no parts. Then, again,, 
it is not possible for the same universal to exist pardy in the past, 
present, and future individuals. Thirdly, even supposing that the 
universal exists in the individual, does it exist everywhere in all 
the individuals, or only in its proper objectives? For ins|ance, 
does the universal cow (gotva) exist in aU individuals ponging 

•NM., pp. 297^. HIP., U, p. 400* 

* yitolf gi kgr a mar aih slmanyam, aUkaifi vS. pp. 381-2. 
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to different classes, e.g. cows, horses, etc. {sarvasaruagatd)! Or, 
does it exist only in all the individual cows (pin4asarvagata)} I£ 
a universal (e.g. the genus of cow or gotva) existed in all the indi*^ 
viduals belonging to different classes (e.g. horses, cows, buffaloes, 
etc.), then we should perceive the genus of cow {gotva) in horses, 
that of horse {aSvatva) in cows, and so on, and thus there would 
be an utter confusion or intermixture of genera {mhkarya\ It 
may be said that though a universal exists in all the individuals 
belonging to different classes, the individuals belonging to a parti- 
cular class have the power of manifesting a particular universal. 
For instance, only the individual cows can manifest the universal 
cow {gotva), which is ubiquitous {sarvasarvagata). But according 
to the Buddhist idealist, existence consists in its being perceived.'* 
If the universal exists everywhere, it should be perceived every- 
where. Even if a universal, though all-pervading, can be mani- 
fested only by certain individuals, it does not follow that this 
universal must be perceived only in those individuals. If certain 
individuals manifest a universal which is ubiquitous, they must 
manifest it as it truly is. A lamp manifests certain objects. It 
does not follow from this that these objects are perceived in the 
lamp. Likewise, certain individuals manifest a universal. It does 
not prove that the universal must be perceived in those Individuals. 
If, on the other hand, a universal exists only in all its proper 
subjeas {pit^sarvagata or svavyakti-sarvagata), how can it be 
perceived in a newly born individual? For instannce, if the genus 
of cow {gotva) exists only in all individual cows, how can it be 
perceived in a newly bom cow, if it did not exist in that place 
before the individual was born? The universal cannot be bom 
along with the individual as it is eternal. Nor can it come from 
any other individual, because, first, it is without any form 
{amurta), and consequently incapable of movement, and, secondly, 
it is not perceived in the individual from which it comes. Nor 
can it be said that the universal exists partly in the individual 
from which it comes, and partly in the newly bom individual to 
which it comes^ because the universal is without any parts. And 
thus when an individual is destroyed, the universal does not 
remain in that place, because it is not perceived there. Nor is 
it destroyed alox^ with the individual, b^use it is eternal. Nmr 
does it go to some other individual because, first, it is without any 
* C3f . Berkeley. 
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form [amurta) and consequently incapable of movement, and 
secondly, it cannot enter into another individual in which it already 
exists. Fourthly, the Nyaya-Vaifesika holds that the relation 
between the universal and the individual is one of inherence 
(samavayd) \ that the universal inheres in the individual. The 
Buddhist denies the relation of inherence altogether, and identifies 
it with identity {tadMmya). Inherence, according to the Vai^esika, 
is the relation between two entities which can never be perceived 
apart from each other, e.g. the relation between a substance and 
its qualities, or that between the constituent parts and the com- 
posite whole, or that between the universal and the individual, etc. 
The Buddhist holds that those entities, which are not perceived 
apart from each other, are not different from each other. Simul- 
taneity and inseparability of perceptions constitute a test of 
identity. The universal can never be perceived apart from the 
individual ; hence they are not different from each other. Lastly, 
if the universal inheres in the individual, we must have such a 
perception as 'there is the universal cow in this individual cow* 
[iha gavi gotvam). But, as a matter of fact, every one perceives 
a cow as 'this is a cow* [iyam gduh), and not as 'there is the class 
'cow* in this particular cow’ (iha gavi gotvam). This clearly shows 
that the individual is not the substratum of the universal, but 
identical with it. Nor can it be said that the universal is the 
inner essence of the individual, because the former is entirely 
different from the latter. One, eternal, and ubiquitous universal 
cannot be the essence of many, non-eternal, and discrete and 
isolated individuals. If even such contradictory things, as the uni- 
versal and the individual, were identical with each other, then cows 
and horses also would be identical with each other, and thus there 
would be an utter confusion in the whole world. Thus, the Buddhist 
comes to the conclusion that the universal can never be different 
from the individual.® 

The Buddhists criticize the 8rotriya view. According to the 
Srotriyas, there is a rUpa-rupi-laksam-sambandha between the 
universal and the individual. But this also cannot be proved. 
If the universal is the rupa of the individual which is the rupin 
in relation to the former, what is meant by rupa? Does it mean 
colour (Sukladi), or form (akara), or essential nature (svabhava)? 
(1) If the universal were the colour of the individual, then colourless 
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substances such as air, mind etc., qualities, and actions would 
have no universality in them. But, as a matter of fact, they are 
supposed to have universality in them. (2) If the universal were 
the form of the individual, then the formless qualities would 
have no universality in them though they are supposed to have it. 
(3) If the universal were the essential nature of the individual, 
then they would not be different from each other. An object is 
never perceived as different from its essential nature. Hence the 
universal is not different from the individual. If there is any 
difference between them, there is a difference in name, but not in 
substance. 

Tlien, again, is the rupa a different substance "from the rupin} 
Or, is it the same substance as the rupin} Or, is it the property 
of the rupin} (4) The first alternative is untenable. T^e uni- 
versal, which is the rupa of the individual {rupin), is never per- 
ceived as a substance different from the. individual {vastvantaram), 

(5) The second alternative contradicts the position of the oppo- 
nent. If the universal is the same substance as the individual 
{vastveva), then they are identical with each other, and it is useless 
to speak of the rupa-rupi-laksana-sambandha between them. 

(6) The third alternative also is untenable. If the universal is the 
property of the individual {vastudharma), it should be perceived 
as distinct from the individual. But, in fact, it is never perceived 
as distinct from the individual. And if the universal is inseparable 
from the individual, it is useless to speak of a relation called rupa- 
rupidaksana-sambandha between them, for they are not different 
from each other. Still, if it be insisted that there is a rupa-rupi- 
lak^rm relation between the universal and the individual, Ae 
Srotriyas cannot distinguish it from conjunction and inherence. 
Hence the Buddhists come to the conclusion that there cannot 
be a rupa-rupi-laksarui relation between the universal and the 
individual.® 

The Buddhists criticize the Bhat^a M&naihsaka realism. 
According to the Bhat^ MImamsaka, there is a relation of 
identity-in-difference between the universal and the individual. 
The universal is both different from the individual, and identical 
with it. The perception of an object involves two elimtents, viz, 
assimilation (anugama) and discrimination This dual 

character of perception must correspond to the dual dxaracter of 
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its object. Universality is the objective ground of assimilation^ 
and individuality is the objective ground of discrimination. So 
the object of perception must be both universal and particular. 
The Buddhist urges that it is self-contradictory to assert that one 
and the same object can be both universal and particular, one 
and many, eternal and temporary, existent and non-existen^* 
Such an object is never found in experience ; it is a fiction of thb 
imagination. One and the same object can never be multiform 
in character. There is only one form in an object, viz. individua-^ 
lity that is real. The universality of an object is merely an* unreal 
form superimposed upon the object by determinate cognition. It 
is the specific individuality [svalaksatm), pure and simple, unmixed 
with universality, that is perceived just after the contact of the 
object with a sense-organ. Hence specific individuality alone is 
real ; and universality is unreal. It cannot be said that both the 
characters of an object, viz. universality and individuality, are 
perceived, and, therefore, both of them are real. For, in that 
case, the double moon also would be real because it is perceived.’^ 
According to the Buddhist, perception is always indeterminate ; 
and indeterminate perception can never apprehend an object with 
the dual character of universality and individuality. It can appre- 
hend only the specific individuality of an object, and never its 
universality, because, like all things, it has a momentary existence, 
and, consequently, it cannot apprehend that feature of the object 
which it has in common with many other objects. Thus, specific 
individuals alone are real, since they are apprehended by indeter- 
minate perception ; the universal is an unreal form of imagination. 

The Buddhist refutes the realists' objections. First, the realist 
urges, just as various specific individuals are admitted to account 
for a variety of indeterminate perceptions, so various universal 
or class-essences (e.g. gotva, aivatva, etc.) must be admitted to 
account for various determinate cognitions (e.g. of cows, horses, 
and the like). The Buddhist argues, the variety of determinate 
cognitions, too, can be explained by the variety of specific indi- 
viduals. According to them, specific individuals are the causes of 
indeterminate perceptions, and indeterminate perceptions, again, 
are the causes of determinate cognitions; so that a variety of 
specific individuals produces a variety of indeterminate cognitions^ 
which, in its turn, produces a variety of determinate^ cognitions, 
pp. 300-301. 
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Thus, it is needless to suppose a variety of universals to account 
for a variety^ of determinate cognitions as the realist supposes. 
Secondly, the realist argues, if universals are nothing but unreal 
forms of imagination, they cannot serve the practical purposes of 
our life. According to the Buddhist, every thing is momentary, 
and so the specific individuals (svalaksana) are momentary. Hence 
the specific individual, which is apprehended by indeterminate 
perception, is destroyed at that very moment, and no action is. 
possible with regard to that object ; and that individual with 
regard to which there is an action is destroyed at that very 
moment, and so it cannot be attained. Hence one individual is 
perceived, while there is action on another individual, and thus 
practical actions are not in keeping with the real nature of things. 
Unreal forms of determinate cognitions cannot serve the practical 
purposes of our life. The Buddhist argues, even the unreal forms 
{xnkalpa) of determinate cognitions can serve the practical purposes 
of our life; just as the cognition of a gem produced by the ray 
of a gem leads to the actual attainment of the gem, and thus 
serves a practical purpose of our life, so determinate cognitions 
produced by indeterminate perceptions of specific individuals and, 
consequently, having a semblance of specific individuals which are 
capable of evoking effective actions, lead those who are desirous 
of effective actions to the attainment of those specific individuals. 
Thus, determinate cognitions, though not in keeping with the 
real nature of specific individuals, indirectly lead to the actual 
attainment of them, and in this way serve the praaical purposes 
of our life. Hence it cannot be said that determinate cognitions, 
having no real things for their objects, but having unreal forms 
(vikalpa) superimposed on them, cannot serve the practical pur- 
poses of our life. Thus, in spite of the non-existence of universals, 
practical actions can follow from unreal determinate cognitions. 
Thirdly, the realist may contend that discrete specific individuals 
can never produce a universal notion in the mind. Specific indi- 
viduals, which are absolutely different from one another, cannot 
produce one and the same universal notion, if the universal docs 
not really exist. If thiey can produce a universal notion, in spite 
of their absolute difference, the realist asks why certain individuals 
produce the universal notion of cow, while certain other individuals 
{»oduce the universal notion of horse, and why all individuatii do 
not produce all universal notions. The Buddhist retorts that the 
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realist cannot explain how the individuals, which are different 
from one another, have an identical essence in the- form of the 
universal, and how they can be the substrata of the same 
universal, and how they can manifest the same universal ; and 
how certain individuals are related to a certain universal, and not 
all individuals are related to all universals. If the realist argue^ 
that certain individuals, by their very nature, are related to i 
certain universal, and not all individuals are related to all univer*^ 
sals, then it may equally be argued that certain individuals, by 
their very nature, produce the same universal notion in the form 
‘this is a cow', ‘this is a cow’, and so on, in spite of the non- 
existence of the universal.® Thus the Buddhist does not believe 
in the existence of the universal. He regards the notion of the 
universal as a conceptual construction (vikalpa), 

3. The Modified Nominalism of the Jaina 

The Buddhist believes only in specific individuals which are 
like themselves. He does not believe in the universal. He is an 
uncompromising nominalist. According to him, individuals alone 
are real ; there is no universal or class-essence in them ; they are 
characterized by themselves ; there is not even likeness among 
them. The Jaina agrees with the Buddhist in denying the 
existence of a class-essence in the individuals belonging to the 
same class; bu^^ he differs from the latter in recognizing the 
existence of common characters or resemblances among them, 
which he regards as the real universal. The Jaina does not go so 
far as to say that specific individuals alone are real, and that there 
is no similarity among them. According to him, there is similarity 
among the individuals belonging to the same class, which is the 
real universal ; there is no universal class-essence among them. 
This doctrine may be compared with J. S. Mill’s nominalism. 
According to Mill, though there is not a universal class-essence 
among the individuals belonging to the same class, still there are 
certain fundamental qualities common to them all ; and in think 
ing of general terms, though we have concrete images before the 
mind, we concentrate our attention on the fundamental attributes 
common to them, and recognize them as common to the whole 
, class. Thus the Jaina is neither an uncoihpromising^ nomtifali^t 
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Bor an uncompromising realist. The Buddhist are out-and-out 
nominalists. They recognize the existence of specific individuals 
only. They entirely deny the existence of the universal. The 
Nyaya-Vai4esika and the Mimarhsaka, on the other hand, recog- 
nize the existence of one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal in the 
individuals. They are out-and-out realists. The Jaina holds an 
intermediate position. He also recognizes the reality of the uni- 
versal ; but, according to him, it is not one, eternal, and ubiqui- 
tous, as the realists hold, but it is multiform, non-eternal, and 
limited ; and it is nothing but tlie common character or similarity 
among the different individuals belonging to the same class. The 
Jaina does not recognize the existence of any other universal than 
this common character which is perceived through the sense- 
organs like colours and the like, and is the cause of the universal 
notion which has no other object than this. The difference 
between the Nyaya-Vai^esika and the Mimamsaka, on the one 
hand, and the Jaina, on the other, is that according to the former, 
the universal notion has its objective counterpart in the class- 
essence in the individuals, which is different from them, and is 
one, eternal, and ubiquitous, while according to the latter, the 
universal notion has its objective counterpart in the common 
character of many individuals, which is not one, but many, 
existing in many individuals — not eternal, but temporary, being 
produced and destroyed along with the individual in which it 
exists — and not all-pervading, but confined only to the individual 
in which it exists. Thus the Jaina is neither an uncompromising 
nominalist like the Buddhist nor an uncompromising realist like 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika and the Mimamsaka. He is an advocate of 
modified nominalism. 

According to the Jaina, an object of knowledge is both uni- 
versal and particular {sanmnya-viiesaima). It is not merely 
universal like the Being or Brahman of Samkara ; nor is it merely 
particular like the specific individuals {svalaksana) of the Buddhist. 
It is characterized both by common characters (sarnanya) and by 
distinctive characters {^§esa). Our conscipusness of similarity 
(anuvrttapratyaya) has for its object common characters {^fnanya\ 
and our consciousness of difference {vyavfttapratyaya) has for its 
objea distinctive dharacters {viSesa). The consciousness of an 
object involves assimilation and discrimination both. Assimila* 
tion is due to common characters, and discriminatioii is due to 
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uncommon characters. Hence an object of knowledge is both 
universal and particular, since it is characterized by common and 
uncommon characters both. The common characters, again, which 
constitute the real universal (samanya), according to the Jaina» 
are of two kinds, tiryak samanya and urddhvata sdmdnya. By 
tiryak sdmdnya he means similar modifications {sadriaparirmma^ 
tiryak), e.g. dewlap and the like in cows.® By urddhvata sdmdnyk 
he means the permanent substance which abides in the midst oi^ 
past, present, and future modifications {pardparavivartavydpi- 
dravyamurddhvatd),^^ e.g. earth in its various modifications. So 
the common characters of an object are constituted by its perma- 
nent substance which persists in the midst of all its modifications, 
and its modifications which are similar to those of other .like 
objects. And these are the • real universal ; there is no other 
universal than these common characters. 

Prabhacandra criticizes the Buddhist doctrine of nominalism 
thus: First, the Buddhist argues, the universal is not perceived 
apart from the individual ; hence it does not exist. But the Jaina 
urges, the universal is as much an object of perception as the 
individual ; it is an object of uncontradicted experience in the 
form of assimilative perception, just as the individual is an object 
of uncontradicted experience in the form of discriminative per- 
ception. Just as the exclusive perception of particularity cannot 
be denied, so the inclusive perception of universality also cannot 
be denied. Both these experiences are uncontradicted; and the 
verdict of uncontradicted experience can never be called in 
question. Hence, uncontradicted assimilative perception establishes 
the real existence of the universal (sdmdnya) common to many 
individuals, which cannot be apprehended by discriminative per- 
ception. Secondly, the Buddhist argues that there is no universal 
apart from the individual, for there are not tWo distinct cogni- 
tions of the universal and the individual. But there is a difference 
between the cognition of universality and that of individuality, 
the Jaina urges, for all of us perceive the difference. There are 
two distinct cognitions of the universal and the individual. It is 
true that both of them are perceived at the same time and in the 
same object. But that does not prove that they are apprehended 
by one and the same cognition. For, in that case, the colour and 
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The taste of a cake perceived at the same time would be appre- 
hended by a single cognition. But, as a matter of fact, the 
cognitions of the colour and the taste, though simultaneous, arc 
different from each other. Nor can it be argued that the uni- 
versal is identical with the individual, since both of them are 
perceived at the same time through the same sense-organ. For, 
in that case, the wind would be identical with the sun since some- 
times both of them are perceived at the same time through the 
tactual organ. In fact, the difference between two objects is 
proved by the difference in their cognitions. And there is a 
difference between the cognition of the universal and that of the 
individual: the former is inclusive, while the latter is exclusive in 
nature. Hence the universal is different from the individual. 
Moreover, sometimes we perceive only the common character (e.g. 
tallness) of two objects (e.g. a post and a man), but cannot per- 
ceive their distinctive characters as in doubtful perception. This 
conclusively proves that the cognition of the universal is different 
from that of the individual. And this difference in cognitions 
proves the real difference in their objects. Thus the universal 
must be different from the individual. Thirdly, the Buddhist 
contends that the experience of universality (anugatapratibhasa) 
does not necessarily imply the real existence of the universal, for 
it can be produced by different individuals. But the experience 
of universality is never possible, the Jaina urges, without the real 
existence of the universal; for otherwise it would not be ex- 
perienced in the same form in all times and |daces. Moreover, 
individuals arc different from one another; difference constitutes 
the essential nature of individuals. So they cannot produce the 
experience of universality. Still, if the Buddhist insists that 
different individuals can produce the experience of universality, 
then for the same reason, different horses will produce the uni- 
versal notion of *cow', which is absurd. Fourthly, the Buddhist 
contends that though individuals are absolutely different from 
one another, and devoid of common characters, still the preclusion 
of certain individuals (e.g. cows) from those individuals which arc 
neither their causes nor effects (e.g. horses, buffaloes, etc.) is the 
catm of the experience of universality (e.g. ‘cow*) and the con- 
sequent action. But the Jaina replies, the negation of contradic- 
tories is not at all possible in those individuals which are 
devoid of common characters ; hence it must be the cause of the 
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experience of universality. Moreover, the negative conception of 
the 'negation of contradictories* can never lead to practical action, 

, which always follows from posidve cognitions. Besides, if the 
experience of universality is possible without the real existence of 
the universal in nature, then, for the same reason, the experience 
of individuality also will be possible without the real existence, of 
the individual in nature, which is not admitted by the Buddhist. 
Hence, if discriminative perceptions have for their objects discr^e 
individuals, then assimilative perceptions too must have for the\r 
objects real universals. Thus the universal has a real existence 
in nature. Fifthly, the Buddhist argues, though there is no real 
universal in the individuals, the experience of universality is due 
to the illusory identification of difEerent individuals owing to the 
similarity of the actions produced by them ; for instance, though 
different cows have no real identity among them, yet they seem 
to be identical in nature, since all of them produce similar actions, 
e.g. milking, carrying, etc. But the Jaina replies, different indi- , 
viduals produce different actions ; if it is said that the identity of ' 
the actions produced by different individuals is due to the simi- 
larity of other actions, then it will lead to regressus ad infinitum ; 
even the cognitions produced by different individuals are different 
from one another ; so they cannot account for the experience of 
universality. Lastly, the Buddhist argues, the illusory identity of 
different indeterminate perceptions is due to their producing one 
and the same universal notion; and the illusory identity of 
different individuals is due to the illusory identity of the indeter- 
minate perceptions which are produced by different individuals. 
Thus, according to him, an illusory identity is superimposed on 
the different indeterminate perceptions produced by different indi- 
viduals, because of the identity of the universal notion produced 
by them ; and an illusory identity is superimposed on the different 
individuals on account of the illusory identity of their effects, viz. 
indeterminate perceptions. Thus an identity is superimposed on 
indeterminate perceptions, though they are absolutely different 
from one another, and this superimposed identity, again, is super- 
imposed on specific individuals which arc absolutely different from 
one another. The Jaina replies that this theory of the superim- 
position of a superimposition is, indeed, a nice hypothesis, which 
does not appeal to reason but to blind faith! As a matter of 
fact, indeterminate perceptions, which arc absolutely different 
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from one another, can never produce one and the same universal 
notion. Had it been so, the indeterminate perceptions of horses 
and other animals too would have produced the universal notion 
of ‘cow’. So, it is wrong to argue that the illusory identity of 
different individuals is due to the illusory identity of the indeter- 
minate perceptions of these individuals, and that the illusory 
identity of the indeterminate perceptions is due to their producing 
one and the same universal notion. Hence the Jaina concludes 
that the universal really exists in the world in the form of com- 
mon characters (sadrsaparinama), since it is an object of uncon- 
tradicted experience.^^ 

The Jaina criticizes the Nyaya-Vai^esika realism. The Nyaya- 
Vai^esika holds there is a real universal in the individuals, and 
that it is one, eternal, and ubiquitous. But this doctrine is refuted 
by the Jaina almost by the same arguments which have been 
advanced by the Buddhist to prove the non-existence of the 
universal. The Jaina does not believe in any other universal than 
likeness, since likeness alone is an object of perception, and nothing 
beyond likeness is perceived. And this universal in the form of 
likeness is not one but many, since it exists in many individuals ; 
it is not eternal but temporary, since it is produced and destroyed 
along with the individual in which it exists ; it is not ubiquitous 
but limited, since it is confined to the individual in which it 
exists. It cannot be argued that the cognition of the universal 
notion itself proves the existence of one, eternal, and ubiquitous 
universal. For, what docs it mean? Does it mean that wherever 
there is a universal notion, there is such a universal? Or, does 
it mean that wherever there -is such a universal, there is a uni- 
versal notion? The first meaning is not possible. It cannot be 
held that wherever we have a universal notion, there is a real 
universal corresponding to it. For, we have a universal notion 
of universals such as the generic character of cows (gotva), the 
general character of horses {asvatva), etc. ; but the Nyaya- 
Vailesika does not admit the existence of a universal of universals. 
Then, again, we have the universal notion of the different kinds 
of negation or non-existence, viz., antecedent non-existence, sub- 
sequent non-existence, mutual non-existence, and absolute nbn- 
existence. But the Nyaya-Vailesika does not admit the existence 
of the universal of negation. These universals of universals and 
”PKM., pp, 136-7, 
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negations can be explained by the common characters in the 
different universals and the different kinds of negation respectively. 
Hence there is no other universal than common character. The 
second meaning also is impossible. It cannot be held that wher- 
ever there is a real universal in the world, there is a corresponding 
universal notion in the mind ; for, though there is not a real 
universal in the cooks in the form of their generic character 
{pacakatva), according to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, still there is th^ 
universal notion of ‘cook’ (pacakah, pacaka ityadi). Such a uni- 
versal notion is not produced by the function {karma) of the 
cooks, for functions differ with each cook ; and different causes 
can never produce the same effect. Nor can it be produced by 
the community of functions (karmasamanya), for, if it is possible 
at all, it can produce the universal notion of cooking but not Of 
the cook.^’* 

Hence the universal notion cannot have for its object one, 
eternal, and ubiquitous universal existing in different individuals. 
There is no other universal than the common character or simi- 
larity, which is not one in many individuals, but differs with 
each individual in which it exists. And such a universal in the 
form of a common character differs in each individual like its 
distinctive characters. Just as an individual is distinguished from 
other individuals by virtue of its distinctive character, so it is 
assimilated to other individuals by virtue of those characters 
which it has in common with them ; and these common characters 
are perceived in the form ‘this is similar to that’, ‘that is similar 
to this’, and so on. Just as the distinctive characters of individuals 
lead to effective actions by producing discriminative perceptions 
in the mind, so the common characters of individuals lead to 
effective actions by producing assimilative perceptions in it.^^ 

The Jaina refutes the MImamsaka objecti5ns. First, if the 
common character or similarity constitutes universality, the Bhatta 
MImamsaka asks why we perceive an individual cow as ‘this is a 
cow’, and not as ‘this is like a cow’. The Jaina replies that we 
have such a perception because of the superimposition of identity 
or similarity (abhedopacardt) ; that the Bhatta cannot explain such 
a perception as ‘this is like that’, ‘the white cow is like the black 
cow’. If he argues that we have sudi a perception, because of 
their relation to the same universal, then we shall ' have such a 
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perception as *these two individuals are possessed of the same 
universar. The Jaina holds that we have such a perception as 
‘this is a cow*, and not as ‘this is like a cow*, because of the super- 
imposed identity between the two individuals cm account of their 
common characters. Secondly, if an individual is perceived to be 
like another individual on account of their common characters, 
the Bhatta asks how these common characters, again, can be 
perceived as like one another. If it is because of other common 
characters among these common characters, then it will lead to 
infinite regress. The Jaina replies that just as distinctive charac- 
ters can be perceived as distinct from one another without 
supposing other distinctive characters among them, so the com- 
mon characters among individuals can be perceived as like one 
another without supposing any other common character among 
them ; that the hypothesis of any other universal than the com- 
mon characters among individuals is unwarranted by the facts 
of experience.^^ 

4. The Modified Nominalism of Rdmanuja 

Ramanuja holds almost the same view as the Jaina does, as 
regards the universal. According to him, there is no other uni- 
versal ijati) than a configuration or arrangement of parts {saihs- 
ihdna) among the individuals; but there is a likeness in the 
configuration of individuals. In individual objects there are points 
of likeness, but not a universal class-essence (jdti), Ramanuja 
entirely denies the existence of a class-essence, but he admits the 
existence of fundamental likeness or close resemblance. Funda- 
mental likeness (saus^fiya) is that property of the object, which 
is the unconditional and invariable condition of the use of the 
word ‘mudi alike’ (susadrsa). If likeness is not a property of an 
object, it is no likeness at aU. If it exists as a property in another 
object, then it leads to infinite regress. Therefore, there is no 
class-essence in individuals, but only a similarity among certain 
individuals. And even among these individuals not a single 
quality is found to belong to all the individuals of a class (e.g« 
cows). How, then, can we define fundamental likeness {sausddfiya) 
among them? Ramanuja holds that the individual members of 
a class are not found to possess a definite quality in common, but 
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that they resemble one another in the greatest number of 
qualities. This doctrine reminds us of Mill’s doctrine of 
Natural Kinds, according to which the members of the same class 
have the greatest number of resemblances among them, and differ 
from the members of a different class in the largest number of 
points. Ramanuja further maintains that there is not only no 
identity of class-essence among the different individuals of a . class, 
but that there is not even an identity of name among them. 
Thus Ramanuja goes further than Hume and Mill, when be holds 
that even the name is not general among the individuals of a 
class. When we say 'cow’, we mean different cows in different 
times and spaces. A is like B ; B is like C ; C is like D. Thus 
there is not a single likeness among A, B, C, and D ; but there are 
the different likenesses because the correlative terms differ in each 
case. Ramanuja, thus, is an advocate of thorough-going nomi- 
nalism. But he does not go the length of saying that there is no 
likeness at all among the specific individuals, which are absolutely 
different from one another. Thus the Buddhists are the most 
uncompromising nominalists. Ramanuja is a bit less uncom- 
promising, and the Jain is still less so. If the Buddhists be regarded 
as typical exponents of thorough-going nominalism, the Jaina and 
Ramanuja both may be regarded as advocates of modified nomi- 
nalism. 

According to Ramanuja, at the stage of indeterminate percep- 
tion, i.e. the perception of the first individual of a class, we perceive 
a particular arrangement of parts (sarhsthana) which is the distinc- 
tive character of the whole class, but we do not recognize it to 
be the common character of all the individuals belonging to the 
class, for at that time we have not yet perceived any other indi- 
vidual. Thus, even in indeterminate perception the universal 
character of an object is known, but not as universal, for, according 
to Ramanuja, there is no other universal than a particular colloca- 
tion of parts, which is common to all the individuals of a class, 
and this class-character in the form of a particular collocation 
of parts {samsthana-rupajatyadi) is as much an object of sense- 
perception as the individual object ipiftdd) itself; and, moreover, 
the individual which has a particular collocation of parts can never 
be perceived apart from the particular arrangement of parts. 
Hence, according to Ramanuja, both universality and individuality 
are apprehended by the indeterminate perception dt an object, but 
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the universality is not recognized to be the common character of 
all the individuals belonging to the class. The common character 
is known to be common only at the stage of determinate percep- 
tion or the perception of the second, the third, and the subse- 
quent individuals.^* 


5. The Nyaya‘Vai§esika Realism 

Kanada defines universality and particularity as mental con- 
cepts ; they are relative to the understanding (samanyath viiesa iti 
buddhyapeksam).^'’ By universality he means a mark or quality 
by which the understanding assimilates a number of objects and 
forms a group or class. By particularity, he means a mark or 
quality by which the understanding differentiates one object 
from others. Universality and particularity are real entities. 
Universality [samanya) has a real existence in the form of com- 
mon qualities in individual objects. Thus Kanada and the later 
Vaisesikas agree with the Naiyayikas and advocate realism. 

The Buddhist holds with Hobbes that universality lies only 
in name ; that it is an unreal fiction of imagination [vikalpa). He 
is a nominalist. The Jaina and Ramanuja hold that the universal 
is real ; that it exists in the individuals in the form of common 
characters ; and that there is no other universal besides these. 
They are modified nominalists. Kanada holds that universality 
and particularity are relative to the understanding, though corres- 
ponding to them there are common qualities and individual 
peculiarities respectively in individual objeas. The later Vaite- 
sikas, however, are realists. They lay stress on the reality of the 
class-essence in the individuals. 

The Naiyayikas also recognize the existence of the universal 
as distinct from the individual. The universal is related to the 
individual by the relation of inherence. There is one universal 
in all the individuals belonging to the same class. Though it 
exists in them, it is independent of them. It is not born with 
them ; nor does it perish with them. It is unborn and imperish- 
able. This doctrine of eternal universals resembles the realism 
of Plato. The universals of the Naiyayika are eternal types like 
the Ideas of Plato; the individuals are born and destroyed, but 
the universals subsist for ever. But still the Naiyayika does not 
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support the Platonic doctrine of uniuersalia ante rem, Plato's 
Ideas exist in the transcendental world as eternal archetypes, while 
his individuals exist in the sensible world ; his Ideas are truly real, 
but his individuals are mere shadows of the Ideas, and as such 
unreal. The Naiyayika's individuals are as real as his universal ; 
both of them have ontological reality. Moreover, Plato's Ideas are 
not immanent in the individuals so long as they exist; but the 
Naiyayika's universals exist in the individuals as their formative 
principles; they are immanent in them solong as they exist; 
there is an intimate and inseparable relation between them, called 
inherence {samavaya). Thus the Naiyayika supports the Aristo* 
telian view of uniuersalia in re. But his universal is one and 
eternal, while his indiividuals are many and non-eternal ; the 
universal subsists before the individuals are born and after the 
individuals are destroyed. So far the Naiyayika supports the 
Platonic doctrine of uniuersalia ante rent. Thus his realism is a 
peculiar blend of Platonic and Aristotelian realism. 

Jayanta Bhatta shows that the universal is as much an object 
of perception as the individual is. According to the Buddhists, 
the specific individual {svalakmfm) alone is an object of perception ; 
the universal is never perceived ; it is an unreal fiction of imagina- 
tion (pikalpa). The Naiyayika argues that the universal cannot 
be said to be unreal, since, like the individual, it is an object of 
uncontradicted and undoubted perception produced by the peri- 
pheral contact of an object with a sense-organ. The universal is 
as much an object of indeterminate perception as the individual 
is. If the individual alone were the object of indeterminate per- 
ception, the universal could not suddenly enter into distinct 
consciousness at the stage of determinate perception. If it is 
urged that the universal is simply a name, and as such only a 
vikalpa or an unreal form of imagination, then the Naiyayika 
replies that the universality of an object can be apprehended, even 
when the name of the object is not yet known. For instance, when 
a man coming from the Deccan, where thcte are no camels, 
suddenly sees a number of camels, he perceives the universality 
of the camels, though he does not know their names. Though a 
man does not know the name of a number of objects belonging 
to the same class when he perceives them for the first time, he 
can perceive both their common and distinctive features. At the 
first sight of four fingers we perceive them both as similar 
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to, and different from, one another. So it cannot be argued that 
through perception we can apprehend only the particularity of 
an object, and not its universality. Moreover, if at the time of 
perceiving the first individual belonging to a class only its distinc- 
tive feature is perceived, then we cannot recognize the second 
individual perceived at some other time as belonging to the same 
class. The Buddhist may argue that the recollection of the first 
individual at the dme of perceiving the second individual is the 
cause of recognition; the recognition of the second individual is 
a complex presentative-representative process involving the per- 
ception of this individual -and the recollection of the first indivi- 
dual. But the Naiyayika points out that the second individual, 
according to the Buddhist, is quite different from the first, and 
has no similarity with it. So the recollection of the first indivi- 
dual at the time of perceiving the second individual cannot help 
us in recognizing the second individual. If it has anything to 
do with the recognition of the second individual as belonging 
to the same class, then, at first, there must be a perception of 
both the common and distinctive features of the first individual. 
Thus at the first stage of indeterminate perception just after 
peripheral stimulation the universality of an object is as much per- 
ceived as its particularity, and hence universality can never be 
denied. Universality is as real as particularity is, since both of 
them are objects of indeterminate perception, which is a purely 
immediate and unsophisticated experience. 

If it is urged that at the stage of indeterminate perception we 
cannot distinctly point out the common feature of an object, then 
it may equally be argued that at this stage we cannot also point 
out the distinctive feature of the object. If it is urged that com- 
munity cannot be perceived at the stage of indeterminate percep- 
tion, because the perception of community depends upon the 
perception of those objects which have common qualities, then it 
may equally be argued that particularity of an object too cannot 
be perceived at this stage, because the perception of its particularity 
too depends upon the perception of those objects from which it 
is distinguished. If the community of an object cannot be per- 
ceived, because it depends upon the assimilation of this objea to 
other like objects, then its particularity also cannot be perceived, 
because it depends upon the discrimination of this object from 
other disparate objects. If the particularity of specific individuality 
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(svalaksana) of an object is perceived at the stage of indeterminate 
perception, its universality too must be perceived at the same time. 

But if we apprehend an object, pure and simple, in its bare 
nakedness, stripped of its common and distinctive features at the 
stage of indeterminate perception, what is the exact nature of its 
object? Evidently it cannot be determined at the stage of 
indeterminate perception, which is purely an immediate experience. 
It can be determined only at the stage of determinate perception, 
which clearly shows that both universality' ^nd particularity are 
objects of indeterminate perception. In fact, indeterminate per- 
ception is the immediate experience of the common and distinctive 
features of an object as mere thats, and not as whats; these are 
apprehended as unrelated to one another. In determinate percep- 
tion we apprehend these common and distinctive features as whats 
or as related to one another. Indeterminate perception is the pure 
immediate apprehension of objects and their qualities, both 
common and particular, per se. Determinate perception is the clear 
apprehension of the objects and their qualities inter se. It has 
been argued that it is self-contradictory to assert that one and 
the same object is characterized by contradictory qualities such 
as universality and particularity. But, in fact, there is no contra- 
diction here, because we do not perceive the contradiction. 
Neither the perception of community contradicts that of parti- 
cularity, nor does the perception of particularity contradict that 
of universality ; hence both the perceptions are real, and none of 
them is illusory.^* 

Jayanta Bhatta criticizes the Buddhist doctrine thus: First, 
the Buddhists argue that the universal is not difiEerent from the 
individual, because they are not perceived to occupy different 
portions of space, like a jar and a cloth. But this is false. The 
universal is not perceived to occupy a space different from that 
of the individual, not because it does not exist, but because it 
exists only in the individual, which is its substratum. Secondly, 
the Buddhists argue that the universal cannot exist in the indivi- 
dual, because it cannot be conceived to exist in the individual 
either wholly or partly. Jayanta Bhatta replies that the universal 
does exist in each individual wholly. It cannot be said that if the 
universal exists wholly in a particular individual, it cannot exist 
in any other individual because it has already exhausted itself in 
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the former individual ; for we do perceive the universal in each 
individual, and the fact of our uncontradicted experience can 
never be challenged ; and the universal can never exist partly in 
each individual, becavj.se it has no parts. Thirdly, the Buddhists 
argue that a universal can neither be all-pervading nor limited to 
certain individuals belonging to the same class ; that it can neither 
exist in all individuals to whatever class they may belong, nor 
can it exist in all its proper objectives. Jayanta Bhatta replies 
that a universal exists everywhere, not only in its proper subjects, 
but in all the particulars. But it cannot be perceived in all the 
individuals, because it is not manifested by all of them ; a parti- 
cular universal (e.g. genus of cow or gotva) is manifested by a 
number of particular individuals (e.g. cows) ; and in the absence 
of these manifesting individuals, the universal is not perceived. 
And an individual can manifest a universal, only when it is per- 
ceived ; unperceived individuals can never manifest a universal. 
Thus, though a universal exists everywhere, it cannot be perceived 
everywhere because the manifesting agents are not present every- 
where. A universal is perceived wherever its manifesting agents 
or individuals are perceived, because individuals can manifest a 
universal only in that particular space and at that particular 
time, where and when those individuals are perceived. So we are 
not to suppose that the universal 'cow’ did not exist in the parti- 
cular cow just born, before its birth, but it comes into it when it 
is born, since the universal is incapable of movement. And there 
is no harm in admitting that a universal exists only in its proper 
subjects. Whenever a particular individual comes to exist, it 
comes to be related to the universal. Though the universal is 
eternal, its relation to a particular individual comes into existence 
only at diat moment when the individual comes into being. 
Fourthly, the Buddhists argue that the universal cannot inhere 
in the individual, as the Nyaya-Vai^esika holds, since there is no 
relation of inherence ; that inherence {samavaya) is nothing but 
identity {tadatmya). The Buddhists deny the possibility of any 
other relatk>n than identity between two entities which are in- 
separable from each other, e.g. substance and quality, universal 
and particular, and so on. Jayanta Bhatta replies that insepara- 
bility of two things does not prove their identity. Though a 
substance and its quality are inseparable, being never perceived 
apart from each other, one is perceived as distinct from the other. 
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Likewise, though the universal is never perceived apart from the 
individual, they cannot be regarded as identical with each other, 
since they are perceived as distinct from each other. Therefore, 
the difference of the universal from the individual is proved by 
the difference in their perceptions. Fifthly, the Buddhists argue 
that only specific individuality is real, since it is the object of 
indeterminate perception ; that universality is the product of con- 
ceptual construction {vikalpa), and consequently unreal. To this 
Jayanta Bhatta replies that universality and individuality both 
are real, inasmuch as both of them are objects of uncontradicted 
experience. The Buddhists cannot deny the reality of universality. 
What is his complaint against the perception of universality? He 
does not deny the universal notion (anuvrttijnana). What, then, 
is the power (sakti) in the individual, which produces such a 
universal notion? And if there is such a power in the individual, 
is it different from the individual, or identical with it? Is it 
eternal or non-eternal? Is it perceptible, or inferable? If it is 
different from the individual, it must be universal ; if not, the 
individual can never produce the universal notion. If it is eternal, 
it is universal, since the individuals are bom and destroyed ; and 
if it is non-eternal, and as such identical with the individual, it 
can never produce the universal notion. If it is perceptible, the 
universal is real, and if it is inferable, then also the universal is 
real. Sixthly, the Buddhists may argue that just as the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds that a particular universal (e.g. the class-essence 
of cows OT^gotva) can exist only in some particular individuals 
(e.g. cows), so it may be said that some particular individuals (e.g. 
cows) can produce a universal notion (e.g. of the class “cow'"), 
though in reality there is no universality in them. Jayanta Bhatta 
urges that this argument is absurd. If there is a peculiarity 
(aHiaya) in a cognition, there must be a corresponding peculiarity 
(atiiaya) in its object. If you admit that a peculiarity in the eflfcct 
is produced by a corresponding peculiarity in its cause, then you 
must admit that the universality of a notion must be produced 
by a corresponding peculiarity in its object, viz. universality. 
Hence the universal is real.^* Lastly, the Buddhists may argue 
that the unity in the individuals is not the unity of their uni- 
versality, but it is the unity of the individuals themselves, 
Sridhara replies that this is not possible. For, if ther^ were no 
pp. 311-14. 
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universality, there could be no unity among the individuals, or 
their causes, or their effects or actions. If the unity in the indi- 
viduals were due to the unity of their causes, then there would 
be no unity among the individuals which are produced by different 
causes, e.g. fire produced by the friction of wood, fire produced 
by electricity, etc. So, also, if the unity among the individuals 
were due to the unity or sameness of their effects, then there would 
be a unity even among heterogeneous individuals ; for instance, 
hjpth cows and buffaloes give us milk; hence cows would be 
regarded as the same as the buffaloes.®® Hence the unity in the 
individuals must be due to the universal in them. The universal 
can never be denied. It is a fact of uncontradicted experience. 
So the Nyaya-Vai^esika affirms the reality of the universal. 

6. The Prabhakara Realism 

The Prabhakara holds that the universal {jat{) is real, since 
we recognize an essential identity among a number of individuals 
which are perceived as different from one another ; that the same- 
ness in the midst of differences proves the existence of the 
universal in them.®^ It exists in each individual entirely, since 
we recognize the same class-character in every individual. It is 
distinct from the individuals in whicli it subsists. It is eternal. 
It is an object of sense-perception.®® It is never perceived apart 
from the individual. So far the Prabhakara agrees with the 
Nyaya-Vai^esika. But he differs from the latter in holding that 
the relation of inherence [samavaya) between the universal and 
the individual is not eternal. When a new individual of a class 
is born, a new relation of inherence is generated, by which the 
individual is brought into relation with the universal {jati) that 
exists in other individuals. And when an individual is destroyed, 
the relation of inherence between this individual and the universal 
is destroyed.®® Moreover, according to the Vailesika, there is the 
summum genus {para jatt), viz. Being or existence which is 
supposed to be the common character of all entities. The Prabha- 
kara does not recognize the existence of the highest genus, viz. 
Being {satta), since we have no consciousness of it. We have to 
admit that there is such a jati as substance, because we perceive 
a number of individual substances as having certain characters in 
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common. But we have no such consciousness of satta or pure 
being ; we do not perceive a number of things as merely 'existing' ; 
and so we cannot admit that there can be such a jMi as pure 
being or satta. When we speak of an individual object as existing 
(sat), we do not mean that it has any class-character as being [sat ) ; 
but we mean simply that the individual has its specific existence 
{svarupasatta) or individuality.^^ 

Prabhakara agrees with Kumarila in holding that the universal 
(jati) is real and is an object of sense-perception. But he differs from 
Kumarila in his view of the relation between the universal and 
the individual. According to Prabhakara, the universal is different 
from the individual. But according to Kumarila, the universal is 
both different from, and identical with, the individual. According 
to the former, there is a relation of difference between the uni- 
versal and the individual, while according to the latter, there is 
a relation of idcntity-in-difference. Prabhakara objects to the 
Bhatta theory of identity-in-difference between the universal and 
the individual for the following reason. If both the universal and 
the individual were perceived by one and the same act of cogni- 
tion without contradicting^ each other, then the theory would be 
regarded as valid. But they cannot be perceived as such. One 
and the same act of cognition cannot apprehend both the difference 
and the identity between the imiversal and the individual. Just 
as when we perceive the difference between the universal and the 
individual, we also perceive both the members of the relation 
(i.e, the universal and the individual) as distinct, so when we 
perceive the identity between the two. We should perceive only 
one of them, either the universal or the individual because of 
their identity.*® In such a case, a single object, viz. either the 
universal or the individual would give rise to two cognitions of 
both the universal and the individual and their identity with 
eaclf other. But it is not possible either for the universal to 
produce a cognition of its identity with the individual, nor is it 
possible for the individual to produce a cognition of its identity 
with the universal. So it cannot be said that both difference and 
identity are apprehended by one and the same act of cognition. 
Hence the universal must be regarded as different from the 
individual.*® 
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7. The Bhatta Realism 

We have already seen that Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara 
in holding that the universal (jati) is real. Its existence can never 
be denied, because it is an object of sense-perception. Whenever 
we perceive an object, we perceive it as belonging to a particular 
class. The act of perception involves assimilation as well as 
discrimination. It is inclusive (anuvrtta) as well as exclusive 
(vyavrtta). The element of assimilation in perception clearly 
shows that in the object of perception there must be a class- 
character or universality. The reality of the universal in the 
object of perception is the ground of assimilation. The reality of 
the universal is also proved by inference and other sources of valid 
knowledge which are based upon it. The ground of infereii.ee 
and other kinds of knowledge is universality (jati). So they con- 
firm the reality of the universal far from contradicting it. If they 
contradict the existence of universality on which they are based, 
they contradict their own existence.^ ^ 

Kumarila does not hold with the Buddhist that the universal 
is non-different from, or identical with, the individual. Nor does 
he hold with the Nyaya-Vai^esika and Prabhakara that the uni- 
versal is different from the individual. According to him, the 
universal is both difEerent from, and identical with, the indivi- 
dual.“® He does not hold with the Nyaya-Vaisesika that there is 
a relation of inherence between the universal and the individual. 
He rejects the relation of inherence altogether. A relationship, 
according to him, can exist only between things which are distinct 
entities, but inherence is regarded as a relation between things 
which are inseparable, and hence it is impossible.*® Kumarila 
rejects the Jaina view of the universal as similarity, because 
similarity cannot exist without universality.®® He rejects also the 
view of the universal as a particular arrangement of parts, because 
configurations of parts are destructible, but the class-character is 
indestructible. 

The Bhatta Mimaihsaka criticizes the Buddhist view. The 
Buddhists argue that if the universal is different from the indivi- 
dual, it must be perceived as different from it. But, as a matter 
of fact, the universal is never perceived as different from the 
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individual. And if the universal is non-difEerent from the indivi- 
dual, then the individual alone is real, and there is no universal 
apart from the individual. The Buddhists set forth their argu- 
ment in the following way : ‘‘What is real must be either different 
or non-different ; the universal is neither different nor non- 
dififerent from the individual ; therefore the universal must be 
unreal/'®^ But there can be no inference, the Bhatta argues, if 
there is not an apprehension of universal concomitance between 
the major term and the middle term ; so, in the above argument 
the universal concomitance between the major term and the 
middle term has already been apprehended ; otherwise there 
would be no such inference. The major term here is ‘the genus 
of reality’ {vastutva) and the middle term is ‘difference and non- 
difference’ {bhedabhedau). And tlie apprehension of uniform 
connection between ‘the genus of reality’ {pastutva) and ‘difference 
and non-difference* {bhedabhedau) establishes the existence of 
community {jatt), for vastutva is of the nature of jati. Otherwise, 
the Buddhist cannot argue that the reality {vastutva) of the uni- 
versal is not possible because of the non-apprehension of its 
difference and non-difference from the individual. When he 
argues that there is a universal concomitance between ^vastutva* 
(major term) and ‘difference and non-difference’ (middle term), he 
admits the reality of vastutva, and consequently of community 
{samdnya), because vastutva is of the nature of a universal. Thus 
the very act of inference by which the Buddhists prove the un- 
reality of the universal presupposes its existence.®^ But the 
Buddhist may urge, the term vastu (reality) has not for its 
object vastutva (the genus of vastu or reality), but it is due to a 
phenomenal condition {aupadhika) ; that the Bhatta cannot say 
that the term vastu (reality) has vastutva (the genus of reality) 
for its object, which is of the nature of a universal. The Bhatm 
replies that the above argument of the Buddhists is not admissible : 
that if there is no vastutva, call it a jati or upadhi, it must 
presuppose the existence of the universal ; for the inference 
depends upon the existence of vastutva, and this is called jati by 
the realisL Otherwise, even the non-existence of vastutva (reality) 
in a ^manya (universality) cannot be proved. The negation of 
saniSnya cannot be proved without assuming the samanya (com- 
munity) itself. If words are only due to accidental conditions 
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{aupadhika), they cannot have the power of denoting objects. 
According to the Buddhists, everything in the world is individual 
in nat^ure ; therefore, the individuals which are absolutely different 
from one another cannot constitute the denotation of words. The 
Buddhists hold that there is one condition or mark {upapht} which 
is one and the same in different individuals, viz. apprehensibility. 
But that which remains identical in the midst of different individuals 
is nothing but the universal. Hence the reality of the universal is 
established by perception and inference both.®® 

The Bhatta Mimarhsaka criticizes the Jaina doctrine. The 
Jaina holds that there is no need of assuming a separate existence 
of the universal ; it consists in the similarity of individuals. 
Parthasarathimi^ra urges that the universality cannot consist in 
similarity {na ca sadr§yameva samanyam),^^ Because, in the first 
place, if universality consisted merely in the similarity of indivi- 
duals, then we would perceive an individual cow in the form ‘this 
is like a cow', and not in the form ‘this is a cow'. But, as a 
matter of fact, we never perceive a cow as ‘this is like a cow'. 
Hence universality cannot be identified with similarity, as the Jaina 
supposes. And, in the second place, even similarity among 
different individuals is not possible, if there is no real universal 
among them, for similarity means common qualities. Similarity 
is not possible apart from universality. Those things are similar 
to one another, which possess properties in common. Thus simi- 
larity does not constitute, universality {samanya), but follows from 
it. For instance, a cow is similar to a gavaya (wild ox) ; their parts 
are different from one another, so that the parts of the cow 
cannot exist in the parts of the gavaya ; therefore, a certain pro- 
perty (dharma) must be supposed to exist in the different parts 
of the cow and the gavaya, so that their similarity may be per- 
ceived in spite of their difference; and that common property is 
called universality. Hence it cannot be held, with the Jaina, that 
mere similarity among things constitutes their universality or 
community {samanyay^ 

The Bhaf^ MImamsaka criticizes the Nyaya-Vai^esika doc- 
trine. Is the universal different or non-different from the indivi- 
dual? According to the Buddhists, the universal is non-different 
from the individual which alone is real. The Buddhist doctrine 
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has already been refuted. The Nyaya-Vai^esika, ,on the other 
hand, holds that the universal is different from the individual ; 
but that it is not perceived apart from the individual, because it 
is inseparably related to it. What is the relation between the 
universal and the individual? It is inherence. What is inherence? 
It is a relation between two objects which are inseparably con- 
nected with each other, and which gives rise to such cognition 
as ‘here it isV® . .• 

Parthasarathimi^ra offers the following criticism of the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika doctrine: (1) The universal is said to inhere in the 
individual ; inherence is the relation between two entities in- 
separably connected with each other, which gives rise to such a 
cognition as ‘here it is\ But when we perceive a cow, we have 
such a perception as ‘this is a 'cow’ (iyam gauh) and not as *here 
is the class-essence of cow (goiva) in the individual cow* {iha gavi 
gotvam). This clearly shows that the universal is identical with 
the individual — it is not entirely different from the individual. 
(2) Then, again, what is meant by inseparable connection {ayuta- 
siddhi)} It is the negation or absence of separable connection 
iyutasiddhi). What, again, is separable connection (yuttasiddhi)} 
Does it mean the capacity for separate or independent movements 
{prthaggatimattva)} Or, does it mean subsistence in different 
substrates {prthagdirayasrayitva)7 In either case, argues Partha- 
sarathimi^ra, there would be no relation between the composite 
whole [avayavt) and its component parts (avayava), because there 
can be a movement in the parts without a movement in the whole, 
and because the whole and its parts inhere in different substrates 
— the whole inheres in its parts and the parts inhere in their 
component atoms. Likewise, the universal and the individual too 
have different substrates, because the substrate of the universal 
is the individual, and the substrates of the individual are the 
parts of the individual. Hence Parthasarathimi^ra concludes that 
inherence is such a relation between the container ahd the con- 
tained that the latter produces a corresponding cognition in the 
former!*^ The universal inheres in the individual. This means 
that the universal (e.g. class-essence of cow, or gotva) produces an 
apprehension of it in the individual (e.g. an individual cow or 

** Ayutasiddhanamihaprtyayahetuh sambandhab* SD,, p. JPO. 

**Yena sambandhenidhmmidhire svSnurupaiii buddhiih janavati sa 
sambindhah samvaya iti. ®D., pp. 391-2. 
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govyakti). But if the universal produces an apprehension of it in 
the individual, for instance, if an individual cow is perceived as 
belonging to the class ‘cow’, then we cannot admit a difference 
between the individual and the universal. We must admit a 
non-difference or identity between the two on the basis of percep- 
tion. (3) The Nyaya-Vailesika may urge that the universal is 
‘inclusive’ while the individual is ‘exclusive’ {pyamtta). 

The universal is common to many individuals, but the individuals 
are different- from one another. For instance, the class-essence of 
cow (gotva) is one and the same in all the individual cows ; but 
the individual cows are different from one another. How, then, 
can the universal be identical with the individual? If the two 
are identical with each other, they must be of the same nature; 
either the universal must be ‘exclusive’ like the individual or the 
individual must be ‘inclusive’ like the universal. In other words, 
if the universal is idendcal with the individual, either the universal 
will differ in different individuals, or the individual will be com- 
mon to many individuals. Parthasarathimisra retorts: If the 
universal is absolutely different from the individual, how can the 
individual be perceived as universal? How can an individual cow 
be perceived as belonging to the class ‘cow’ when we perceive a 
cow as 'this is a cow*? This can never be explained by the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika, according to whom, the universal is absolutely different 
from the individual, though the former inheres in the latter. 
But the Bhatta Munamsaka has no difficulty in explaining it. If 
the different characters of the universal and the individual, viz, 
‘inclusiveness’ and ‘exclusiveness’ prove the difference between the 
two, the ‘likeness’ (tadrupya) between the universal and the indi- 
vidual as shown by the perception of an individual as belonging 
to a particular class proves their identity. Thus the Bhatta 
Mimamsaka concludes that there is a relation of identity-in- 
difference between the universal and the individual ; the universal 
is both different from, and identical with, the individual. (4) The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika may urge : How can identity and difference both 
subsist in one and the same object? Is it not self-contradictory 
to assert that the universal is both different from the individual, 
and identical with it? The Bhafla Mlmathsaka argues that there 
is no contradiction here, for both difference and identity are 
perceived together by a sin^e act of perception ; that if difference 
and idaitity were perceived by two cognitions, one contradiaing 
13 
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the other, like the two cognitions ^this is jflvcr’ and ‘this is nor 
silver', then there would be a contradiction. But neitiber the per- 
ception of difference contradicts the percepckm of idemhy, nor 
does the perception of identity contradict the perceptioii of 
difference. Hence both of them are valid. In Ac perception ‘this 
is a cow', there are two cognitions, viz. the cognition of ‘Iftis' 
{iyath buddhi) and the cognition of ‘cow' {gobuddhi^; Aese two 
cbgnitions have two different objects; Ae 'former has an ‘indivi-/ 
dual' (an individual cow or govyaktt) for its object, while the latter! 
has a universal (the class-essence of cow or gotva) for its dbiject.\ 
Thus the twofold perception of an object such as ‘this is a cow' ‘ 
proves the dual character of the object, viz. boA its individuality 
and universality. Hence the universal cannot be different from 
Ae individual.*® 

The Bhatu Mimamsaka criticizes Prabhakara's objections. 
Prabhakara has argued that one and the same act of cognition 
cannot apprehend both the difference and the identity between 
Ae universal and the individual His argument has already been 
given in detail. Parthasarathimilra contends Aat Ais argument 
is baseless. The cognition of two objects does not necessarily 
involve the cognition of their difference. For sometimes two 
objects are perceived, but not Ae difference between Ae two ; for 
instance, when two trees are perceived from a Astance, the 
difference between Ae two is not perceived. When an individual 
member of a class is perceived for Ac first time, boA Ae indivi- 
dual and the universal are peredved, but not Ae .difference 
between Ae two. When anoAer inAvidual belonging to Ae same 
class is perceived, it is asAnilated to Ae first inAvidual as 
belonging to the same class, and differentiated from it as being 
a different individual ; and it is Aen alone that Ae difference 
between the inAvidual and Ae universal is perceived. Hence it 
is unreasonable to hold that Ac cognition of two objects necessarily 
involves the cognition of Aeir difference. Similarly, it is unreason- 
able to hold Aat Ae cognition of a sin^e object necessarily 
involves Ae cognition of its identity. For instance, when a person 
.is perceived from a Astance, we have a doubtM cognition such 
as Is he Devadatta or Yajfiadatta'? Thus a object gives 

rise to two cognitions. Hence it cannot be held Aat Ae cogni- 
tion of two objects necessarily involves Ae cognition of Aeir 

••ID., pp. 390-4. 
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difference, or the cognition of a single ohject necessarily involves 
the cognition of its identity. But the cognition in the form ^this 
is another’ apprehends difference; and the cognition in the form 
^this is no other’ apprehends identity. A person who perceives 
both a white cow and a piebald cow has a cognition in such a 
form as 'this is a cow and this also is a cow’, and so he perceives 
the identity between the two ; and he has also a cognidon in such 
a form as 'the white cow is different from the piebald cow’ and 
thus apprehends their difference. Hence we conclude that the 
universal is both different from the individual, and identical 
with it.** 

Prabhakara may urge that the universal is eternal, while the 
individual is non-eternal — ^the universal is common to many indi- 
viduals, while the individuals are different from one another. 
How, then, can the universal be identical with the individual? If 
they were identical with each other, in spite of their opposite 
characters, the universal would be non-eternal and different in 
different individuals, and the individual would be eternal and 
common to many individuals, and thus there would be an utter 
confusion in the whole world. Parthasarathimiira replies that 
there is no contradiction here. A multiform object may be eternal 
in some, and non-eternal in other, respects; it may be identical 
with other objects in some respects, and different from them in 
others. The universal considered as an individual is non-eternal ; 
and the individual considered as a universal is eternal. So there 
is no contradiction here,**® Thus, according to the Bhatfa, the 
universal is not identical with the individual, as the Buddhists 
hold, nor is it different from the individual, as the Nylya- 
Vailesika holds, but it is different from the individual in some 
respects, and identical with it in others. The relation between 
the two is identity-in-difference. The Bhatta realism closely 
resembles the realism of Aristotle and Hegd, according to whom, 
the univesral cannot exist apart from the individuals, and the 
individuals cannot exist apart from the universal; the universal 
is the inner essence of the individuals, and the individuals are 
the outer expressions of the universal; the universal and the 
individual are abstractions apart from each other; the universal 
is neither wholly identical with the individuals, nor whcdly 
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different from them ; in fact, they together constitute' the con- 
crete reality. 

P^thasarathimi^ra sets forth two reasons for the Bhatta 
doctrine of identity-in-difference between the universal and the 
individual. In the first place, in the cognition ‘this is a cow* the 
co-inherence {sanianadhikaranya) of the two elements, viz, ‘this' 
(an individual cow) and 'cow' (the class-essence of cow) in the 
same object proves the identity betweeh the individual and the 
universal. And the fact that the two cognitions of ‘this' and ‘cow* 
are not synonymous with each other proves the difference between 
the individual and the universal. Hence there is no contradiction 
in holding that the universal is both different from, and identical 
with, the individual. In the second place, the universal is different 
from the individual in some respects, and identical with it in 
others. If the universal were both different and non-different 
from the individual in respect of the same qualities, there would 
be a contradiction. But just as one and the same object can be 
both long and short in comparison with different objects, so one 
and the same universal can be both different and non-different 
from the individual in different respects. For instance, when we 
have such a perception as ‘this piebald cow is a cow', we perceive 
the individual cow as identical with the universal ‘cow'. But when 
we have such a perception as ‘that white cow is not a piebald cow*, 
the universal ‘cow' is perceived as different from the individual 
cow. The universal ‘cow' {gotva) differs from a white cow in 
respect of a black cow, but not in its essential nature. An indi- 
vidual cow differs from the universal ‘cow' (gotva) in respect of 
certain qualities, actions, and other universals, but not in its 
essential nature. And one individual cow differs from another 
individual cow in its specific nature, but not in its generic nature. 
Hence there is no contradiction in holding that the universal is 
both different from, and identical with, the individual.^^ 

8. The Modified Realism of Sathkara 

According to Sathkara, Brahman alone is ultimately real, 
which is one, universal, eternal, and ubiquitous Being. He admits 
no other real universal than Being which is Brahman. But he 
admits the existence of other universals in the phenomenal world. 

pp. 393-5. 
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There are the universals of cows and other substances, qualities, 
and actions ; these universals are not bom. Only individual sub- 
stances, individual qualities, and individual actions are generated ; 
but their universal essences are not born.^* They are the arche- 
typal forms, as it were, of the individual substances, qualities, 
and actions. But these acrchetypal forms or universals are not 
eternal in the sense in which Brahman is eternal. Brahman is 
beyond time, space, and causation; it is beyond all change and 
becoming. But the universals of individual substances, qualities, 
and actions have an empirical existence in the phenomenal world. 
They are the evolutes of nescience and as such phenomenal 
appearances from the standpoint of Brahman, Their reality is 
inferior to that of Brahman but superior to that of individual 
objects. They are, like the Ideas of Plato, the types which are 
progressively realized in individual objects of the sensible world. 
The individuals are born and perish, but the universals are un- 
born. They are the models according to which God moulds the 
sensible world. 

The later $ariikarites, however, do not recognize the existence 
of the universal, because it can neither be perceived nor inferred.^® 
The perception of one and the same form (e.g. ‘cow’) in different 
individuals (e.g. cows) cannot be regarded as a proof of the exis- 
tence of the universal (‘cow').^^ If it is regarded so, does it mean 
that we have the apprehension of ‘cow' in one individual cow as 
much as in another individual cow? Or does it mean that we 
have the apprehension of one and the same nature of cow in all 
individual cows? Or does it mean that we apprehend that the 
different individuals possess one and the same property? The 
first alternative is not tenable. Just as we apprehend the same 
form of the moon in different pots of water in which it is reflected 
though there is no universal moon, so we may apprehend the 
same form of cow in different cows though there is no universal 
cow (gotva) in them. The second alternative also is not tenable. 
It is not possible for us to determine the nature that is common 
to all individuals of the same kind. Even if we were able to 

Na hi gavSdiyyaktmSmutpattimattve tadakrtlnlmapyutpattliiciattvaih 
syat, dravyagupakartna^Up Hi vyaktaya evotpadyaate oikrtayab* SBS., 
1, 3, 78. 

** PratyakfidanumlnSd vt na j&tih seddhum arhati. Tattvapradipiki, 
p. 303. 

tSvat gaurgaurityabhinnlklragrahi pratyak^aifo jitau pramapatn. 
Ibid., p« 303. 
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ascertain the common quality, it would be useless to postulate a 
jati or class-essence which is different from the common quality* 
The third alternative also is untenable. When we perceive a man 
with a stick we perceive the man as possessing a stick. But when 
we perceive an individual cow, in which the class-essence is 
supposed to exist, we never perceive the cow as possessing the 
class-essence {gotva). It may be urged that we perceive at least 
the same configuration or arrangement of parts (e.g. dewlap, etc.) I 
in different cows. But this resemblance in configuration of parts 
is not the universal or class-essence of the realist. Hence the 
universal can never be perceived. Nor can it be inferred. 
Citsukha sets forth the same arguments as the Buddhists have 
advanced against the existence of the universal (/Stf).**® 


Tattvapadlpikl, p. 303. 



Chapter XI 


PERCEPTION OF COGNITION 
I. Introduction 

According to Kumarila, an act of cognition cannot be directly 
perceived ; it is inferred from cognizedness (jnatata) or manifestness 
(prakafya) produced by the cognition in the object. According to 
some NCmamsakas, the act of cognition is inferred from the consci- 
ousness o# its object ; it is not an object of perception. According 
to Prabhakara, a cognidon is directly perceived by itself; every 
cognition perceives itself, the cognizing self and cognized object. 
According to the Nyaya-Vai^ika, a cognition is an object of 
perception ; but it is not perceived by itself but by another cogni- 
tion through the internal organ or mind ; we perceive a cognition 
by internal perception throu^ the mind, just as we perceive an 
external object by external perception through the external senses. 
According to the Jaina, a cognition is perceived by itself in appre- 
hending its object; it is not perceived by any other cognition. 
According to the Buddhist idealist, a ct^ition is self-luminous ; it 
apprehends itself but not an external object as there is no such 
objea ; a cognition is not apprehended by the self because there 
is no self at all. According to the Samkhya-Patafijala, a cognition 
is not perceived by another cognition but by the self because a 
cognition is unconscious. According to Samkara, a cognition is 
not perceived by anodier cognition but by itself ; it is self-luminous. 

2. The Bhatta Mimaihsaka 

Parthasaradiinuira gives an exposition of Kumarila’s doctrine 
of inferabiliry of ct^idon. According to the Bhatpt Mimaihsaka, 
a cognition cannot be perceived, but it is inferred from the result of 
cognition, viz. cognizedness (jiiatatS) or manifestness (praka^a) in 
the object. For instance, when we know a jar we have an appre- 
hension that the jar is cognized by us ; and from this cognize^ess 
of die object we infer the existence of the cognition ; a cognition 
is inferred fifom the cognizedness of its object.^ Parthasarathi gives 

'JiiitatilDimieTaih jfiiinai. 
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three arguments for the existence of cognition. In the first place, 
an action involves four factors, viz. an agent of action (fearer), an 
object of action {jkarnta), an instrument of action {karaim), and a 
result of action (phala) which inheres in the object. An act of 
knowledge, therefore, has an agent or subject of knowledge or 
knower (/V?5/r), an object of knowledge (jneya), an instrumental 
cognition {karanajnafia), and a result of knowledge, viz. cognized-, 
ness (jnatata) in the object. Just as the ^ct of cooking produces 
cookedness in the object cooked, so the act of cognition {jnanakriya^\ 
produces cognizedness {jnatata) in its object, and from this 
cognizedness as an effect we infer the existence of its cause, viz. 
cognition. Thus a cognition cannot be perceived either by itself 
or by any other cognition, but is inferred from the cognizedness 
in its object.* In the second place, a cognition is inferred from 
the relation between the knowing subject {at man) and the known 
object (artha), which is apprehended by internal perception. If 
there is not an adventitious condition intervening between the 
seif and the object, how is it possible for the self to be related to 
the object? Therefore, from the specific relation between the 
subject and the object involved in knowledge we infer the existence 
of cognition. Here, cognition or consciousness is hypostatized as 
.a third term between the self and the not-self, which relates the 
two to each other.* Even those who hold that all cognitions are 
self-luminous {svaprakasa) must admit that this relation between 
the self and the not-self, which is involved in knowledge, is an 
object of internal perception. Otherwise, it cannot be said ‘‘the 
jar is cognized by me”. This self-appropriated cognition is not 
possible unless we know the relation between the cognizing self 
and the cognized object and the relation between the cognition 
and its object. No other object can be spoken of than what is 
manifested to consciousness. If it is urged that a cognition is self- 
luminous, and its object is manifested by the cognition, by what 
is the relation between the cognition and its object manifested? 
It may be urged that this relation too is manifested by the same 
cognition. But Parthasarathi points out that when the cognition 
is produced, the relation between the cognition and its object does 
not yet come into exbtence. The relation of a cognition to its 

»SD., pp. 201-2. 

* JfianakriyidvSrako yah kartrbhutamtmanah karmabhfitaaya cirtfaaiya 
parasparaih sambandho vyipt|*vyapyatvaiaksa^h «« mSnasa^tyak^h^ga^ 
vijfiliuiib kalpayati. OD., p. 202. v 
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object consists in its manifesting the object ; it is no other than 
this. So when a cognition is produced and its object is manifested, 
the relation that is produced between the two cannot be the 
object of that cognition as it has ceased to operate. It cannot be 
argued that at first the cognition manifests its object, and then 
it manifests its relation to the object, since the cognition is 
momentary. Nor can it be argued that the relation between the 
cognition and its object is self-luminous, because there is no proof 
of its self-luminosity. Hence, Parthasarathi concludes that the 
relation between the self and the object, which is an object of 
internal perception, proves the existence of a cognition, and this 
relation cannot be denied by any one.'* In the third place, the 
existence of a cognition is inferred from the peculiarity {^tUaya) 
produced by the cognition in its object.® This peculiarity must 
be admitted even by those who hold that the cognizer, the cog- 
nized object, and the cognition are manifested by consciousness. 
From this peculiarity {atisaya) produced in the object by a cog- 
nition we infer the existence of the cognition itself. Hence a 
cognition can be perceived neither by itself nor by any other 
cognition. 

Kesavami^ra gives an exposition of the Bhatta doctrine and 
criticizes it. He states the Bhatta argument in a slightly different 
form. When I know a jar the cognition of the jar produces in it 
a peculiar property, viz. cognizedness {jnatata). After the cogni- 
tion of the jar is produced, the cognizedness of the jar is recog- 
nized in such a form as ‘the jar is cognized by me\ The peculiar 
property of cognizedness is produced in the jar when the cogni- 
tion of the jar is already produced, and cognizedness is not 
produced in the jar when the cognition of the jar is not produced. 
So the existence of cognizedness is proved by the method of 
double agreement. Cognizedness is not possible without cognition i 
the effect cannot be produced without the cause. Thus cognized- 
ness proves the existence of cognition as its cause by means of 
presumption {arthapatti}.^ 

Siidhara criticizes "Kumarila's view. (1) Kumarila commits 
the fallacy of hysteron proteron whm he argues that a cognition 
is inferred from cognizedness in its object. An object is cognized 

* Manasapratyak^agamyo’rthena sahatmanab sambandho jl&anaili kal- 
payad. dD., p. 204. 

* Jftkna]anyo*d4ayah kalpayati jiiiiuim. SB., p. 20S. 
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when it is related to a cognition. Its cognizedness {jfiatata) con- 
sists in its relationship with the cognition (jnanasambandJm), We 
cannot apprehend cognizedness unless we apprehend the cognition 
itself. The apprehension of a relation presupposes the apprehen- 
sion of the terms of the relation. In order to apprehend cognized- 
ness, which consists in the relation of an object to a cognition, 
we must already apprehend the object and die cognition which 
are related to each other. CJognizedness presupposes cognition] 
and apprehension of cognizedness presupposes the apprehension of\ 
cognition. So cognition can never be inferred from cognizedness.^ \ 
The Bhatu may argue that we must admit a peculiar property 
called cognizedness (jnatata) in an object in order to account for 
the regularity in the relations of cognitions to their objects. A 
particular cognition apprehends a particular object and not any 
other. The cognition of a jar apprehends the jar, and not a cloth. 
What is the reason of this? The Bhatta answers that the cogni- 
tion of a jar produces cognizedness in the jar, and not in a cloth. 
So it apprehends a jar, and not a cloth. It is cognizedness {jnatata) 
that relates particular cognitions to particular objects. An object 
is apprehended by that cognition which produces cognizedness in 
it. So we must admit cognizedness in an object of cognition, 
which relates the cognition to the object. (2) Udayana contends 
that even cognizedness is not possible without some regularity 
in the natural relation between cognitions and their objects.* 
The Bham argues that a particular cognition apprehends a 
particular oBject because it produces cognizedness in it, and not 
in any other object. Udayana asks : Why should a particular 
cognition produce cognizedness in a particular object and not in 
any other? It may be argued that a particular cognition produces 
cognizedness in that object which is apprehended by it. Udayana 
says that the argument involves circular reasoning. A cognition 
^ particular object because it produces cognizedness 
in it, and a cognition produces cognizedness in a particular object 
because it apprehends it. Thus the objectivity [visayata) of an 
object depends upon its cognizedness (jnatata), and its cognizdd- 
ness depends upon its objectivity. Udayana argues that it is 
needless to assume the existence of cognizedness. The so-called 
cognizedness of an object is nothing but its objectivity or the 

» NK., g. 96 , 

* SvabhSvaniyamabhivSdupakaro’hi durghatah. NKS., p. 63 . 
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character of being an object of cognition. There is a natural 
relation between a cognition and its object so that the former 
apprehends the latter.* Vacaspatimi^ra also offers a similar criti- 
cism. The Bhitu holds that an object is apprehended by that 
cognition which produces cognizedness in it. Vacaspadmi^ra con- 
tends that there is no need of cognizedness in the object. The 
so-called cognizdness is held to be related to the object neither 
by conjunedon nor by inherence but by natural relation. And if 
cognizedness is related to the object by natural reladon, the 
cognition also 4nay be related to it by natural relation, and there 
is no need of assuming the intervening factor of cognizedness 
between the cognition and its object.^® Sivaditya also holds that 
cognizedness is nothing but the relation between a cognition and 
its object,” and that there is no proof of its existence apart from this 
relation. Ke^vami^ra also argues that cognizedness is nothing 
but the character of being the object of cognition. When we 
apprehend a jar we do not apprehend its cognizedness ; but we 
simply apprehend that the jar is the object of cognition. There 
is no cognizedness apart from its objectivity. 

The Bhatta may urge that the jar is said to be the object of 
cognition because it is the substratum of cognizedness produced 
by the cognition. The objectivity of the jar cannot be of the 
nature of identity. The jar cannot be said to be an object of 
cognition because there is an identity between the jar and its 
cognition. There can be no identity between an object and its 
cognition because the former is the object {pisaya) and the latter 
is the subject (uisaytn). If by the objectivity of a thing we mean 
that a cognition is produced by it, then objectivity will belong 
to the sense-organs and other conditions which produce a cogni- 
tion. This leads us to conclude that something is produced in 
the jar by the cognition, by virtue of which the jar alone, and 
nothing else, becomes the object of consciousness, and this is 
called cogmzedness. Thus cognizedness is not only perceived 
through the sense-organs but is also inferred from the possibility 
of the objectivity f^sayata) of an object. Ke^avami^ra disputes 
this view. He argues that subjectivity and objectivity follow from 
the very nature of things. There is such a natural peculiarity in 


vi^yatlaiyimalab. anyathS jiiitstadliltie*|)l 
svabhiva eva niyimakah. NKSH., p. 54. 

‘"’KU., np. 143 - 4 . 


‘*J5atata jUSnavi^ayasambandha eva. SP., p. 30» 
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a cognition and its object that the former is the subject (visayiny^ 
and the latter is the object (visaya) in relation to the other.^® An 
object does not require cognizedness in it to be apprehended by 
a cognition. (3) Otherwise, argues Ke^avamisra, past and future 
objects could never be the objects of cognition, since it is hot 
possible for any cognition to produce cognizedness in them. It is 
not possible for a property to be produced in an object at a time 
when the object does not exist ; a property cannot exist without 
a substratum. Cognizedness is a property of the object ; hence 
it can never be produced, in past and future objects, though they 
can be apprehended.^^ Udayana also urges that a cognition can 
produce cognizedness in present objects but not in past and future 
ones, though they are apprehended. We have recollection of the 
past and expectation of the future at present. But the present 
recollection or expectation can never produce cognizedness in past 
or future objects, since they do not exist at present. This clearly 
shows that an object is apprehended by a cognition though it does 
not produce cognizedness in it. So we must admit that there is 
a natural relation of subject {visayin) and object {visaya) between 
a cognition and its object.^’' The Bhatta argues that the act of 
cognition produces in its object a peculiar condition known as 
cognizedness, just as the act of cooking produces in rice the con- 
dition of cookedness. ^'And this cognizedness being a property 
of the object is known along with the object itself.”'* (4) But 
Sridhara urges that this is a false analogy. In the case of rice 
we distinctly perceive cookedness in the rice in its being changed 
from tandula (uncooked rice) to odana (cooked rice); but in the 
case of the object in question we do not perceive any such 
cognizedness. As for the direct perceptibility {aparoksarUpata) of 
an object and its capability of being accepted or rejected, these 
also consist in its relationship to cognition ; they are not properties 
of some other property of the object, viz. cognizedness. (S) 
Sridhara further argues that just as when an object is known, 
there is produced in it a peculiar property called cognizedness, so 

'*ln Western philosophy the self is described as the subject of know- 
ledge. But in Ind&n philosophy sometimes a cognition is called the subject 
(wpiyin) in relsniAm to its object (visaya). 

SvabhavS<ieva visayavi^yitopapatteh. AnhajhanayoretSdrla eva 
svabhSvikO vi^sah yenanayorvisayavisayibhSvah. TBh., p. 17. 

»*TOh., p. 17. 

^*Svabhlwa eva tatra niyimakah. NKSH., p. 64. 

'*Dir. Ost^glnitha Jhi, E.T. of NK., p. 21. 
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when this cognizedness is know'n, another cognizedness must be 
produced in that cognizedness, and so on ad infinitum,^^ If 
cognizedness be regarded as self-luminous, in order to avoid this 
infinite regress, then we may as well admit that the cognition 
itself is self-luminous. It may be argued that an object has an 
existence extending over the past, the present, and the future ; 
but when it is cognized it is cognized as belonging to the present. 
And cognizedness is nothing but the condition of the object deter- 
mined by the present time ; and this being an effect of the 
cognition is the mark for the inference of the cognition. (6) But 
Sridhara contends that by 'the condition of the object determined 
by the present time* {vartamandvacchinata) we mean its condition 
qualified by that time (vartamdnakdlavihstatd) ; and this belongs 
to the object by its very nature ; and this condition is not pro- 
duced, but only known by cognition.^® The Bhatta may argue, 
cognition is of the nature of an action, and an action always 
produces a result in its object ; so the aa of cognition must 
produce a result in its object in the shape of cognizedness. (7) 
Udayana contends that all actions do not produce results in their 
objects. For instance, an arrow penetrates the ether, but its 
motion cannot produce a result in it. So here the reason is over- 
wide. Moreover, an action is always of the nature of motion 
(spanda), but cognition is not of the nature of motion. So here 
the reason is non-existent. If an action means the operation of 
an instrument, then the sense-organs, marks of inference, words, 
etc., do not produce a peculiar result in an object but in the 
self.^® Varadaraja also argues, cognition is not of the nature 
of an action ; it is of the mature of a quality produced by the 
operation of the sense-organs and the like, w'hich inheres in an 
all-pervading substance, the self, like pleasure.^® Thus it cannot 
be argued that cognizedness in an object is inferred from its cog- 
nition because it is of the nature of an action. The Bhatta may 
argue that determinate cognition {viHstabuddhi} is determinate 
because it apprehends the relation between the qualified object 
(viie^a) and its qualification {viicsana). So the determinate per- 
ception of a jar as cognized (/nS^o ghatah) apprehends the relation 

”Sce also TBh., p. 17. 

Gafij^nitha Jha, E.T. of NK., pp. 213-14. NK., pp. 96-7. 

‘•NkC iv, p. 11. 

»’TR., p. 52. 
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between the jar (viie^a) and the cognition of it (visesana) ; and 
the relation is cognizedness. Thus determinate perception proves 
the existence of cognizedness which constitutes the relation 
between a cognition and its object. (8) Udayana contends that 
determinate perception apprehends the natural relation between 
a cognition and its object, which may he called objectivity 
(visayata) ; it apprehends an object as apprehended by a cognition. 
It is needless to assume the existence of cognizedness to account 
for determinate perception. If determinate perception of a cog- 
nized object requires cognizedness in the object, then determinate 
perception of a finished (krta) jar or a desired (ista) jar will 
require finishedness or desiredness in the jar. If such a peculiar 
property is thought to be needless the peculiar property of 
cognizedness also is equally needless. Determinate perception of 
an object as cognized apprehends the natural relation between 
itself and its object, which is called visayata or objectivity. There 
is a svarupasambandha between a cognition and its object by 
virtue of which the former is the subject {visayin) and the latter 
is the object (visaya). There is no tertium quid in the form of 
cognizedness between a cognition and its object. The natural 
relation between a cognition and its object by virtue of which 
the former apprehends the latter is called visayata. It is needless 
to assume cognizedness {jndtata) apart from objectivity 
The so-called cognizedness {jrmtata) is nothing but objectivity 
(visayata) which constitutes the svarupasambandha between a cog- 
nition and its object.** 

The Jaina criticizes KumarUa’s doctrine. Kumarila argues, 
if cognition is regarded as perceptible it will be regarded as an 
object (karma) ; and as an object of cognition it will require 
another instrumental cognition (karaimjhana) because every action 
on an object requires an instrument; and if that^ instrumental 
cognition is regarded as an object of perception, it will require 
another instrumental cognition, and so on ad infinitum. If 
this instrumental cognition through which a cognition is cognized 
is imperceptible, then the first cognition of an object also may 
be regarded as imperceptible, but yet capable of manifesting its 
object. One and the same act of cognition cannot be the object 
(karma) of cognition and the instrument (karam) of cognition. 

^^NKS., iv. 

Tarkaprakaia on NSM., p. 30. 
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Hence a cognition cannot be regarded as an object of perception ; 
it is imperceptible.*^ 

Prabhacandra, a Jaina philosopher, criticizes Kumarila’s 
argument thus: (1) The cognizer {praniatr) and the cognition 
or cognitive act {pratnand), and the resultant cognition {pramiti) 
are as perceptible as the object of cognition iprameya), for we 
distinctly perceive these factors of knowledge in our experience. 
In the cognition 1 know the jar through myself*, the cognizer 
T*, the instrument ‘myself, and the result ‘knowing’ arc as much 
objects of perception as the cognized object, viz. ‘the jar’. There 
is no hard and fast rule that whatever is perceived must be 
perceived as an object {karma) of perception. For, in that ^case, 
there would be no perception of the self which is never perceived 
as a cognized object {karma), but always as a cognizer {kartr). 
And if the self can be perceived as a cognizer, and not as an 
object of cognition, the cognition also may be perceived not as 
an object of perception, but as an instrument of perception. 

(2) It may be argued that the cognition, through which an object 
is manifested to consciousness is simply an instrument {karaw) 
of the manifestation of the object, but it is not perceptible. Then 
it may as well be argued that the «elf which is manifested as the 
cognizer is simply the agent {kartr) of cognition, but it is not per- 
ceptible. But the Bhatta recognizes the perceptibility of the self. 
So he should as well admit the perceptibility of cognition. The self 
is perceived as a cognizer or the agent {kartr) of the act of cognition. 
And the cognition is perceived as the instrument {katatm) of cog- 
nizing an object. Moreover, if the self is perceptible it can cognize 
an external object by itself. What, then, is the use of postulating 
an imperceptible cognition between the cognizing self and the 
cognized object? It may be urged, an agent can never produce 
an action without an instrument, and so the self as the agent of the 
act of cognition requires the instrumentality of a cognition to appre- 
hend an object. In that case, the instruments of internal and 
external organs would be quite adequate to bring about the con- 
sciousness of an object. So there is no use of assuming an imper- 
ceptible cognition to serve the purpose of an instrument here. 

(3) If no action is possible without an instrument, what is the 
instrument in the cognition of the self by itself? If the self itself 
is the instrument of self-cognition, then let it be the instrument of 

p. 31. 
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object-cognirion too. There is no use of assuming an impercep- 
tible cognition. Hence the cognition through which an object is 
known must be regarded as perceptible. (4) If the Bhajta admits 
that both the self and the resultant cognition {phalajnana) of the 
object can be perceived, though they do not appear in conscious- 
ness as die object (karma) of cognition, but. as the agent and the 
result of cognition respectively, he must also admit that the I 
instrumental cognition or cognitive act (karanajnana) too can be 
perceived, not as an object of cognition but as an instrument of 
cognition. (5) Again, according to the Bhatta, the instrumental 
cognition (karanajnana) is not entirely different from the cognizer 
(kartf) and the resultant cognition (phalajnana) ; so if the latter 
are perceptible the former also must be regarded as perceptible. 
If the instrumental cognkion differs from the cognizer and the 
resultant cognition not as a form of cognition, but only as an 
instrument, then the instrumental cognition cannot be said to 
be imperceptible ; for ^5 cognition it docs not differ from the 
cognizer and the resultant cognition ; and so if the latter are 
regarded as perceptible the former also must be regarded so. 
(6) Moreover, the self and the cognition (karanajnana) through 
which it knows an object are directly revealed in our experience. 
So they cannot but be regarded as objects of consciousness ; for 
whatever is revealed in our experience is cognized, and whatever 
is cognized is an object of consciousness.*^ It is self-contradictory 
to suppose that the self and its cognition are not objects of per- 
ception though they are directly revealed in our experience. If 
the cognitive act cannot be perceived as an object (karma) of 
consciousness though it is directly revealed in our experience, it 
cannot be an object of consciousness through another instru- 
mental cognition. Hence the cognitive act must be regarded as 
an object of perception. (7) In the cognition 1 know the jar' I 
am directly conscious of myself as qualified by the cognition of 
the jar. So my cognition of the jar is as much an object of per- 
ception as my self and the jar. Just as we cannot deny the 
perception of the object, so we cannot deny the perception of its 
cognition. If there is no perception of the cognition of the jar 
there can be no perception of the jar itself. An unperccived 
cognition can never manifest an object. (8) Then, what is the 
natiure of cognizedness from which the cognitive act is %afd to be 
^ Pradyaminatvaib hi grahyatvam tadeva kannatvam. FKM., p. 31. 
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inferred? Is it a property of the object (arthadharma)? Or i$ it 
a property of the cognition (jndnadharma)} It cannot be a 
property of the object, for, in that case, it would persist in the 
object like its other properties (e.g. blueness) even when it is not 
cognized by a particular person. But, as a matter of fact, 
cognizedness does not persist in the object at any other time than 
when i^ is cognized. And when the object is cognized by a person, 
its cognizedness appears at that time as the private property of 
the particular person [svdsddhdranavisaya). It is never found to 
exist in the object as the public property of many cognizers 
{anekapramatrsadharanavisaya). Hence cognizedness cannot be a 
property of the object. Nor can cognizedness be a property of 
the cognition, since the cognitive act of which it is supposed to 
be a property is imperceptible according to the Bhatta, and what 
is imperceptible can never be the substrate of cognizedness.** 
(9) Is cognizedness, then, of the nature of consdousnes (jnSfui- 
svabhava), or of the nature of an object {arthasvabhava)} Is it 
subjective or objective? If the former, then as consdousness it 
must be imperceptible like the act of cognition ; and so it cannot 
serve as the mark (lihga) of inferring the cognitive act. Moreover, 
it is foolish to argue that though the act of cognition {karaimjnana) 
is imperceptible, cognizedness is an object of perception in spite of 
its being of the nature of consdousness. If the act of cognition 
cannot be an object of perception because it is of the namre of con- 
sciousness, cognizedness too cannot be an object of perception for 
the same reason. If, then, cognizedness is of the nature of an 
object {arthasvabhava), it is nothing but the manifestness {artha-> 
prakatya) of the object. But an object cannot be manifested if 
the cognition by which it is manifested is itself unmanifested. If 
the cognition itself is unperceived, it can never manifest its 
object.** Hence the Jaina condudes that a cognition must cog- 
nize itself in order to cognize an object; it manifests itself and 
its object {svaparaprakaSaka), 

Vehkamnatha, a follower of Ramanuja, criticizes Kumarila’s 
view. The Bhatta holds that cognition is inferred from cognized- 
ness (jfiatata) or manifestation (prakatya) of an object, Vehkafa- 
natha urges, a cognition is nothing but the manifestation of an 

**PKM., pp. 31-2. 

«PKM„ p, 32. See also SVM„ pp. 88-90. 
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object^^ ; 80 the former cannot be inferred from the latter. It 
may be argued that the cognition or manifestation in the self 
is inferred from manifestation in the object. The former is the 
object of inference and the latter is the mark of inference. 
But, if in spite of the presence of cognition or manifestation 
in the self, manifestation in the object (prakatya) is thought 
to be necessary in order to make it an object of speech and 
action, then let all the conditions which are said to produce 
cognition be regarded as the immediate cause of manifestation in 
the object. What, then, is the use of cognition? It is neither 
necessary for the use of an object nor for its manifestation. Thus 
the Bhatta doctrine leads to the negation of cognition, which is 
absurd. So cognition is not inferred from manifestation of an 
object.** 

Sridhara considers another doctrine which is kindred to the 
Bhatta doctrine. Some hold that the act of cognition is inferred 
from the consciousness of objects.** We are conscious of objects ; 
and this consciousness is not possible without an act of cognition. 
The cognitive act, therefore, is inferred from the consciousness of 
objects. Bhaskara refers to this doctrine in his commentary on 
the Bhahmasutra. He says that this doctrine is held by some 
Mimaihsakas. According to them, the act of cognition {jnana- 
krtya) is the cause of the consciousness of objects (visayasam- 
vedanay^ This doctrine slightly differs from the Bhatta theory. 
The Bhatta holds that the act of cognition is inferred from 
cognizedness {jndtatd) which is a peculiar property of .the object 
produced by the cognition. But according to this theory, the act 
of cognition is inferred from the consciousness of an object 
(vi^yasamvedana) which is a property of the self. 

Siidhara criticizes this view. ( 1 ) He righdy points out that 
there is nothing to choose between the two doctrines. They are 
of a piece with each other. Where does the so-called conscious- 
ness of an object {visayasamvedana) reside? It abides either in 
the object or in the self. It cannot inhere in the object because 
it is unconscious. Nor can it inhere in the self, for in that case 
there would be no difference between the cognitive act and the 
consciousness of an objea both inhering in the self. Hence it 

ArthaprakSio buddhih. TMK., p. 394. ^ 

**TMK., p. 394. 

** Visayasaihvedananumeyaih jfiSnam, NK., p. 97. 
commentary on 6.S., p. 6. 
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cannot be argued that the former is inferred from th latter. It 
may be urged that there is some difEerence between the two so 
that the former can be inferred from the latter. The act of 
cognition is the activity of the cognizing self {jHatfuyapara) by 
which it apprehends an object. Cognitive activity is the cause, 
and consciousness of an object is the efEect. The cause is inferred 
from the effect. (2) Sridhara contends that if such an activity of 
the cognizing self (jnatrvyapara) exists it is either non-etemal or 
ctemai. If it is non-etemal it must have a cause. The Mlmarii- 
saka argues that the intercourse of an object with the sense-organ 
aided by the contact of manas with the self is the cause of 
cognitive activity {jnanakriya) which, in its turn, is the cause of 
object-consciousness (visayiisathvedana), Sridhara urges that the 
sense-object-contact aided by the mind-soul-contact may as well 
be regarded as the cause of object-consciousness. It is needless to 
assume another intermediate cause in the shape of cognitive 
activity {jnatrvyapara) to produce object-consciousness. If, on the 
other hand, the cognitive act is held to be eternal, then also it is 
a needless hypothesis. Consciousness of an object is not eternal. 
Sometimes it appears and sometimes it does not appear. So it is 
non-eternal. Its occasional appearance is due to certain accessory 
conditions, viz, the occasional contact of objects with the sense- 
organs and the like. And as these conditions can adequately 
account for the consciousness of objects it is needless to assume 
any eternal cognitive act as its cause. In fact, the apprehension of 
the object (arthavabodha) and all Subsequent activity {vyavahara) 
bearing on the object can be accomplished by the consciousness 
of the object itself. Hence, the existence of cognitive activity 
which is said to be inferred from consciousnes of an object is a 
gratuitous assumption. It may be argued that consciousness of 
an object cannot inhere in the self because consciousness does 
not constitute the essential nature of the self. Consciousness of 
an object is produced by the object, the sense-organs, rnanas, and 
the self. If the self is essentially unconscious it is on a par with 
the other codditions of consciousness, viz, the object, the sense- 
organs, and manas, which are unconscious. The self has no 
special efficacy in the production of consciousness. So diere is no 
apedal reason why consciousness should inhere in the self, and 
not in the sense-organs, and the like. (3) Sridhaxa contends that 
everything cannot be proved. Reason has ultimate limits. It 
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cannot get over the Law of Nature (svabhavaniyama). Though 
consciousness is produced by the self, manas, ihe sense-organs^ 
and the object, it is the Law of Nature that consciousness inheres 
in the self and not in others, even as a cloth produced by threads 
and the shuttle inheres in the threads and not in the shuttle. 
Threads are not the cloth, but still the cloth inheres in the threads. 
Likewise, the self is not of the nature oi consciousness, but still 
consciousness inheres in the self. Thus it cannot be argued that 
consciousness cannot inhere in the self. Hence Sridhara concludes 
that cognition is not inferred from consciousness of an object.*^ 
(4) Bhaskara also repeats substantially the same arguments against 
the above Mimaihsaka doctrine. It is needless to assume the 
cognitive act (jnSnakriya). There is nothing to prove its existence. 
What is the cause of the cognitive act? These Mimaihsakas hold 
that the sense-organs produce the cognitive act which, again, pro- 
duces consciousness of objects (visayasamvedana). Bhaskara urges 
that there is no use assuming the production of the cognitive act 
by the sense-organs. They may as well directly produce conscious- 
ness of objects. What is the use of the intermediate process of 
the act of cognition? When there is the action of objects on the 
sense-organs there is consciousness of the objects, and when there 
is no action of objects on the sense-organs there is no consciousness 
of the objects. So the method of double agreement proves that 
the sense-organs are the cause of consciousness of objects. If they 
require an intermediate process of cognitive act to produce con- 
sciousness of objects, then this cognitive act will require another 
cognitive act, and so on ad infinitum. To avoid this infinite 
regress we must admit that the sense-organs direedy produce 
consciousness of objects. (5) The advocates of the doctrine hold 
that the act of cognition (jnanakriya) is inferred from conscious- 
ness of objects {visayasafhvedana). Bhaskara asks: What is the 
mark of inference here? It cannot be consciousness, since the 
relation between consciousness and the act of cognition is not 
apprehended because the latter is imperceptible. If the act of 
cognition is perceived there is no need of assuming that it is 
inferred from consciousness of objects. Thus Bhaskara concludes 
that consciousness of objeas is itself cognition ; there is no act 
of cognition different from it ; and that the subsequent action on 
objects in the form of their acceptance or rejection is the result 

«NK., p. 97, 
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of consciousness of objects. Hence the hypothesis of the act of 
cognition is entirely useless.^* 


3. Prabhakara 

Prabhakara holds that in every act of cognition three things 
are apprehended. Every object-coition reveals the object, itself 
and the subject {friput%pratyaksa\ The object is apprehended 
when it is related to a cognition ; the cognition reveals the object. 
And the cognition reveals itself; it is self-luminous. It not only 
reveals itself and its object but also the self which is its substrate. 
Cognition may be compared to light. Light reveals an object to 
which it is related. So cognition reveals an object to which it is 
related. Light does not require any other object to reveal it ; it 
is self-luminous; it reveals itself. Likewise, cognition does not 
require any other cognition to apprehend it ; it is self-luminous ; 
it apprehends itself. Light not only reveals itself and its object 
but also the wick of a lamp which is its substrate. Similarly, 
cognition not only reveals itself and its object but also the self 
which is its substrate. Thus a cognition apprehends itself, its 
object, and its subject. Every act of cognition involves object- 
consciousness, subject-consciousness, and cognition-consciousness 
or self-consdous awareness.** But cognition does not cognize 
itself as an object of cognidon but as cognition. 

Siidhara cridcizes Prabhakara’s doctrine thus; Every cogni- 
don does not reveal the self and itself. For instance, in the visual 
perception ‘this is a jar' the self and the cognition are not appre- 
hended ; there is simply the apprehension of the jar.** This is 
the primary cognidon of an object. But somedmes this cognidon 
is appropriated by the self and apprehended in the form T know 
the jar‘. This is the secondary cognition of an object. It reveals 
the object, the subject, and itself. In the primary cognition of 
the jar only the jar is apprehended through the visual organ. 
But in the secondary cognition of the jar there is the mental 
perception of the jar as qualified by the cognition and the self.** 

**Bha6kara’8 BhSsya on B.S., pp. 6-7. 
p. 91. See Chapter Xu. 

Ghaio^yamityetasmin pratiyamtne jfiltrjftinayorapratibhisanat. NJL, 

p. 91. 

** Ghapimahaih janamiti jftine jfiatrjftinaviil^pisyS^Asya mlnasaprat- 
yakfatH, NK., p. 92. 
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In the visual perception of the jar, the self and the cognition are 
not apprehended. If they were apprehended along with the jar 
they would become objects of visual perception, which is not 
possible. They are perceived by the mind as qualifying the object 
of perception when it is appropriated by the self, A cognition is 
not necessarily self-cognition. Consciousness does not necessarily 
involve self-consciousness.** ‘ 

4. The Nyaya-Vaiienka 

The Nyaya-Vaifcsika holds that a cognition is not inferred 
from the cognizedness of its object, as the Bhatta holds. Nor is 
it cognized by itself, as the Buddhist idealist, the Jaina, and the 
Vcdantist hold. A cognition is perceived by another cognition 
which is called anuvyavasaya. A cognition is directly apprehended 
by internal perception. According to the Nyaya-Vaifesika, there- 
fore, a cognition can never turn upon itself to make itself the 
object of cognition. Though a cognition manifests another object 
iparaprakaiaka), it can never manifest itself (svaprakaSaka) ; it is 
other-manifesting but never self-manifesting. But though a cog- 
nition is not manifested by itself, it can be manifested by another 
cognition.*^ A cognition is perceived by another cognition 
through the mind. 

Prabhacandra criticizes the Nyaya-Vaiiesika doctrine thus: 
(1) The Nyaya-Vaifcsika holds that a cognition is perceived by 
anotber cognition, as it is an object of valid knowledge like a 
cloth.** Just as an external object is known by a cognition, so a 
cognition is known by another cognition. According to the 
Bhatta, the act of cognition can never turn upon itself and make 
it an object of apprehension ; it is inferred from the result of the 
cognitive act in the object, viz. apprehendedness ; there is a 
cognitive act between the self and the object of cognition, which 
is not perceptible. The Nyaya-Vai£esika holds that a cognition 
cannot, indeed, turn upon itself and make it an object of its own 
apprehension, but that it can be apprehended by another cognition. 
The Jaina argues that just as pleasure is not cognized by another 
cognition but by itself, and the divine cognition is not cognized 

'NK., 91-2. See Pirthasirathi’s ciiticitm of Prabhikara*8 doctrine 

in Chai 

*^iftinaili Iftinantaravedyam. PKM., p. 34. 

** Jftinaih jfiSnantaravedyaiii prameyatvit pa^divat. PKM., p. 34. 
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by another cognition but by itself, so a cognition too in the self 
must be regarded as self-cognized, and not cognized by any other 
cognition. If a cognition in us is cognized by another cognition, 
then this cognition must be cognized by another cognition and 
so on ad infinitum, (2) The Naiyayika may argue that there is 
no infinite regress here. For in God there are two cognitions, 
one of which apprehends the entire universe, and the other 
apprehends that cognition ; there is no need of postulating any 
other cognition in God. The Jaina asks: If there are only two 
cognitions in God, is the second cognition in God, which apprehends 
His first cognition of the entire universe, perceived or not? If it is 
not perceived, then how is it possible for it to perceive the first 
cognition? If the second cognition of God can perceive His first 
cognition, though it is not itself perceived, then the first cognition 
of God too may perceive the entire universe, though this cognition 
is not itself perceived. If the second cognition in God also is 
perceived, is it perceived by itself or by some other cognition? 
If it is perceived by itself, then the first cognition too may be 
perceived by itself? If the second cognition in God is perceived 
by another cognition, then this third cognition too will be 
perceived by another cognition and so on ad infinitum. If the 
second cognition of God is perceived by the first cognition, then 
there will be a circular reasoning ; for, in that case, the first 
cognition would be perceived by the second cognition, and the 
second cognition would be perceived by the first cognition. Hence 
the divine cognition must be regarded as self-luminous or self- 
cognizing; it must apprehend itself in apprehending the entire 
universe. (3) The Naiyayika may argue that there is a difference 
between the divine cognition and the human cognition, and 
consequently, an attribute of the former cannot be ascribed to 
the latter ; if th^ divine cognition is self-luminous, and thus both 
manifests itself and other objects (svaparaprakasaka), the human 
cognition cannot be regarded as self-luminous. For if you ascribe 
a divine attribute to a human being, then you might as well argue 
that because God is omniscient, man must be so. The Jaina 
contends that this argument is fallacious. Consciousness, by its 
very essential nature, both manifests itself and other objects 
{svaparaprak^aka ) ; this is the common and essential characteristic 
of all consciousness ; this is not a special characteristic of the 
divine consciousness. If the self- and object-manifesting character 
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(svaparaprak^akatva) is regarded as a special characteristic of the 
divine consciousness because it is simply found in God, then it 
may equally be argued that because svaparaprakasakatva is found 
in the sun, it cannot be an attribute of a lamp. (4) It may be 
argued that if the human cognitions arc of the nature of the 
divine cognition, then the former will be .as omniscient as the . 
latter. But this argument is unsound. Omniscience is not a 1 
general characteristic of all cognitions, like svaparaprakaiakatva, \ 
but it is the special characteristic of the divine cognition. The \ 
above argument is as unsound as that because a lamp illumines 
both itself and other objects like the sun, it should as well 
illumine the whole world like the sun. If it be argued that 
though both the lamp and the sun manifest themselves as well 
as other objects, the former manifests only a few objects owing 
to its limited capacity (yogyatavaiat), then it should equally be 
argued that though both the human consciousness and the divine 
consciousness manifest themselves as well as other objects, the 
former manifests only a few objects owing to its limited capacity. 
Hence the Jaina concludes that the human cognition is as self- 
manifesting and other-manifesting {svaparaprakaiaka) as the 
divine cognition, for both of them are of the nature of conscious- 
ness, which by its very essential nature both manifests itself and 
its object. (5) The Nyaya-Vailesika holds that the cognition of 
an object is cognized by another cognition [anuvyavasaya). But 
the existence of the second cognition (anuvyavasaya) can never 
be proved by valid knowledge. If it does exist, is it Known by 
perception or by inference? It can never be known by perception. 
For perception always depends upon the contact of the object of 
perception with a sense-organ. But anuvyavasaya can never come 
in contact with the external sense-organs ; nor can it come in 
contact with the internal organ of mind, which is supposed to be 
the organ of its perception. The Nyaya-Vailesika argues: The 
mind is in contact with the self; and the cognition inheres in 
the self; hence there is a relation of samyukta-samavaya or 
united-inherence between the cognition and the self; and the 
perception of the cognition is produced by this relation. The 
Jaina replies that this argument is not right, for the existence of 
the mind cannot be proved. It may be argued that the existence 
of the mind can be proved by the following inferente: The 
cognition of the cognition of a jar is produced by its contact with 
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the internal organ or mind, for it is a perceptible cognition, like 
the cognition of colour produced by its contact with the visual 
organ. The Jaina urges that this argument is fallacious, for the 
^mark' of inference or the middle term is not proved to exist. 
The 'mark' of inference here is the 'perceptibility of the cognition 
of the cognition of a jar'. If it is proved by the existence of the 
mind, then there will be a circle in reasoning; the perceptibility 
of the cognition of the cognition of an object will be inferred 
from the existence of the mind, and the existence of the mind, 
in its turn, will be inferred from the perceptibility of that cog- 
nition. Moreover, not only the perceptibility of the cognition of 
the cognition of an object is unproved, but that cognition 
{anuxryavasaya) itself is not proved. We never perceive that the 
cognition of a jar is perceived by some other cognition ; it is always 
perceived by itself. External objects, indeed, first come in con- 
tact with the sense-organs, and then produce their cognitions. But 
we do not perceive that the mental states of pleasure, etc., are first 
produced in the self when they arc quite unknown ; then they 
come in contact with the mind, and then they are perceived 
through the mind. Pleasure and pain are perceived just after 
the perception of their external causes, viz., desirable and un- 
desirable objects respectively; they are not perceived by another 
cognition difEerent from them ; they are cognized by themselves. 
Likewise the cognition of an external object is not peVeeived by 
another cognition, but by itself; it cognizes itself as well as its 
object. (6) Even supposing that a cognition is perceived by 
another cognition, does the second cognition arise when the first 
cognition continues to exist or when it is destroyed? The first 
alternative is impossible, for, according to the Nyaya-Vaifcsika, 
cognitions are always successive; they are never simultaneous. 
The second alternative also is impossible ; for if the second cogni- 
tion arises when the first cognition is no longer in existence, what 
will be cognized by the second cognition? If it cognizes the non- 
existent first cognition, then it is illusory like the cognition 
of the double moon. (7) Then, again, is the second cognition 
perceived or not? If it is perceived, is it perceived by itself or by 
some other cognition? If it is perceived by itself, the first cogni- 
tion, Le. the cognition of an external object too may be perceived 
by itself and there is no use of postulating the second cognition. 
If the second cognition is perceived by another cognition, then 
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that cognition also will be perceived by another and so on 
ad infinitum ; thus there will be a regressus ad infinitum. If 
the second cognition is not perceived, then how can this un- 
perceived cognition perceive the first cognition? If a cognition 
can be perceived by another cognition which is not perceived, 
then my cognition can be perceived by another’s cognition 
unknown to me. But this is absurd. (8) The Nyaya-Vai^esika 
may argue that just as the sense-organs, which are not themselves 
perceived, can produce the apprehension of an object, so the 
second cognition can produce the apprehension of the first cogni- 
tion, though it is not itself perceived, and that in this sense it appre- 
hends the first cognition. But this is a childish argument. For, 
in that case, it may as well be argued that the first cognition of 
an external object apprehends its objetct, though it is not itself 
perceived. But this is not admitted by the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 
This is the doctrine of the Bhatta Mimaihsaka, according to 
whom an unperceived cognition can apprehend an object.** Hence 
the Jaina concludes that a cognition cognizes itself and its object. 
It illuminates both itself and its object [svaparaprakaiaka). 

5. The Sdmkhya-Patahjala 

A cognition is a psychic function or a function of the buddhi. 
The buddhi is unconscious, and as such it cannot be an object of 
its own consciousness. Just as the other sense-organs and sensible 
objects are unconscious and as such are manifested by the self 
which alone is conscious, so the unconscious buddhi also must be 
regarded as an object of the apprehension of the self ; it is not 
manifested by itself but can only be manifested by the self. A 
cognition, therefore, which is nothing but an unconscious psychic 
function or mental mode cannot apprehend itself ; nor can it 
apprehend an object. It is apprehended by the self.^* The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds that a cognition is apprehended by another cogni- 
tion. But by what is this second cognition cognized? If it is 
cognized by another cognition, then the third cognition will 
require another cognition to apprehend it, and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus the Nyaya-Vaisesika hypothesis of anuvyavasaya leads to 
infinite regress. Moreover, it leads to the confusion of memory. If a 

PKM., pp. 34 If. 

^«YS., iv, 19, and YBh., iv, 19. 
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cognition is cognized by another cognition, then there are as many 
psychic traces or residua {saihskara) as there are cognitions of 
cognitions, and there are as many reminiscences as there are 
residua ; thus the doctrine of anuvyavasaya leads to the confusion 
of memory>^ According to the Sarhkhya-Patahjala, it is the self 
that apprehends an object, and apprehends the cognition of the 
object. But how can the self, which is inactive according to the 
Samkhya-PStahjala, know a cognition? According to Vacaspati- 
misra, the self is reflected on the unconscious mental mode owing 
to the proximity of the mind to the self and its transparency, 
its inertia (tamas) and energy {rajas) being completely overpowered 
by its essence {sativa), and thus some sort of relation is established 
between the self and the mental mode, by virtue of which the 
self apprehends the mental mode, though it is inactive. According 
to Vijnanabhiksu, on the other hand, the self is reflected on the 
mental mode, and this reflection in the mental mode is reflected 
back on the self, so that there is a double reflection of the self 
on the mental mode and of the mental mode on the self, and 
thus some sort of direct relationship is established between the 
self and the mental mode. Thus, according to the Samkhya- 
Patanjala, a cognition or mental mode is apprehended only by 
the self; it cannot be apprehended by another cognition or by 
itself as it is unconscious. 

6. The Samkara-V edantist 

According to the Samkara-Vedanta, a mental mode {vrtti) 
must have an object {vi^ya ) ; but the object may be either itself 
or other than itself. A mental mode may either apprehend an 
external object, when it is modified into the object, or it may 
apprehend itself {svavisayavrtti). The Samkarite does not admit 
that there is a cognition of a cognition ; a cognition, according to 
him, is self-luminous ; it is not manifested by any other cognition. 
There is no intervening mental mode {vrtti) between a cognitive 
process and the cognition of this cognitive process. There is a 
direct and immediate consciousness of a cognition ; a cognition is 
direedy apprehended by itsdf. If we refuresent the object as O and 
the cognition of the object as S, then, according to the ^thkarite, 
we do not go beyond S'O to S^O nor do we go to SO simply ; the 

« YS., iv, 21, and YBh., iv, 21. 
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cognition of a mental mode may be represented as SO. In the 
apprehension of a mental mode there is a direct intellectual 
intuition {kevalasak^vedyatva).^^ The Saihkarite holds that a 
cognition which is itself unperceived can never apprehend an 
object, as the Bhatta Miih^msaka holds. A cognition cannot also 
be the object of another cognition {anuv^dvasaya) as a cognition 
is not of the nature of an unconscious object ; a cognition is 
conscious, while an object is unconscious ; a cognition, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as an object of another cognition. Besides, 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika doctrine of anuvyavasaya leads to infinite 
regress. A cognition is self-luminous. 

The Buddhist idealist also holds that cognitions are self- 
luminous. But his view is not the same as that of the Samkarite. 
According to the former, a cognition cognizes itself; it manifests 
itself. According to the latter, a cognition is not apprehended or 
manifested by any other cognition. If a cognition can make itself 
an object of cognition, then it can as well be an object of another 
cognition. Hence the Samkarite holds that a cognition is self- 
luminous (svaprakdsa), not in the sense that it is an object of its 
own apprehension, as the Buddhist holds, but in the sense that it 
is not manifested by any other cognition. The conception of self- 
luminosity is positive, according to the Buddhist; it is negative, 
according to the Samkarite. The Samkarite doctrine dosely 
resembles the doctrine of Prabhakara, according to whom cogni- 
tions are self-luminous. By this Prabhakara means that a cognition 
is not an object of another cognition ; it is not cognized as an 
object of its own cognition ; a cognition is cognized, no doubt, 
but it is cognized as a cognition, not as something cognized.^* 

Ramanuja criticizes Samkara’s doctrine. (1) Saihkara holds 
that consdousness alone is ultimately real and it Js self-luminous. 
There is no sdf apart from consciousness and there is no object 
apart from consciousness. Consciousness is above the distinction 
of subject and object, which have only an empirical reality. And 
this consciousness is self-luminous ; it manifests or apprehends itself. 
Ramanuja disputes this view, and urges that consciousness is not 
possible without the knowing self and the known object, both of 
which are real. There is no objectless consciousness (mroisayS 
samvit). Consciousness and its object are perceived ^^s different 

"VP., pp. 79.82. 

" Saiiivlttaiva hi saihvit saxhvedya na saihvedyatayS. PSPM., p. 26. 
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from each other ; one apprehends and the other is apprehended ; 
they are correlative to each other. So to annul the object altogether 
contradicts the clear testimony of consciousness.^^ (2) Samkara 
holds that consciousness is self-luminous ; it apprehends itself ; it 
is never an object of any other consciousness. This is true under 
certain conditions. Consciousness manifests itself to the cognizing 
self when it apprehends an object. It does not manifest itself to 
all selves at all times. The consciousness of one person is inferred 
by another from his behaviour ; so it becomes an object of inferen- 
tial cognition. And our own past states of consciousness too 
become the objects of our present recollection. So consciousness 
is not necessarily self-luminous.** Consciousness does not lose its 
nature simply because it becomes an object of consciousness. The 
essential nature of consciousness consists in its manifesting itself 
at the present moment through its own being to its substrate, or 
in being instrumental in proving its own object by its own being.** 


^jAnubhutitadvi^ayayo^ca v4ayavi^yibh3vena bhedasya pratyakfasld* 
dhatyat ^dhitatvScca anubhutireva satityetadapi mrastam. RJB., i, 1, I. 
i, 1, I. i. 1, I. Thibam; E.T. of R3. p. 48. 



Chapter XII 


PERCEPTION OF THE SELF' 

1. Introduction 

Can the Atman or self be perceived? This question has beat 
answered in different ways by different schools of Indian 
Philosophers. The Carvaka holds that there is no self at all, and 
that it can neither be perceived nor inferred. The Buddhist idealist 
recognizes the distinction of subject and object only within con- 
sciousness. He does not recognize any permanent self apart from 
the ever-changing stream of consciousness. The Naiyayika 
recognizes the self as a substance endued with the qualities of 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort. Some earlier 
Naiyayikas hold that the self can never be an object of perception ; 
that it is known by an act of inference from its qualities. The 
Vaiksika, too, is of the same opinion. But he admits that the 
self can be object of yogic intuition. The Samkhya holds that 
the self is an object of inference ; that it is inferred as an original 
{bimba) from its reflection {pratibimba) in buddhi. The PStanjala 
holds that the self can be an object of higher intuition (pratibha- 
jnana). The Neo-Naiyayika holds that the self is an object of 
internal perception {rnanasapratyakm) ; that it can be perceived 
only through the mind in relation to its distinctive qualities. The 
Bha^ra Mlmaihsaka also holds that the self is an object of internal 
perception or self-consciousness {ahaihpratyaya). The Prabhakara 
Mimamsaka holds that the self is revealed in every act of know- 
ledge as the knowing subject or ego ; that it is known as the subject 
of perception and not as the object of perception ; and that it is 
known not as the subject of internal perception or self-conscious- 
ness, but of external perception, since there can be no self- 
consciousness apart from object-consciousness. The Jaina holds 
that the self is an object of internal perception ; that it is perceived 
as the subject which has pleasure, pain, and the like. In external 
perception also the self knows itself throu^ itself as having the 

* This chapter is an claboratitm td an article published in Meerut College 
Magazine, January, 1924. 
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cognition of an object. The Upanisads regard the self as an object 
of higher intuition. Samkara holds that the self is pure conscious- 
ness above the distinction of ego and non-ego, and that it is known 
by an immediate, intuitive consciousness. Ramanuja holds that 
the self is nothing bur the knower or ego, and that it is known as 
such by perception. He rejects Sathkara’s concept of the self as pure 
consciousness. 

2. The Carvakas and the Buddhist Idealists 

The Carvakas do not recognize the existence of the self as an 
independent entity. Sadananda speaks of four schools of Carvakas. 
Some Carvakas identify the self with the gross body. Some 
Carvakas identify it with the external sense-organs. Some Carvakas 
identify it with the vital force. And other Carvakas identify it 
with the mind. Thus the Carvakas do not regard the self as an 
independent entity.^ Jayanta Bhatta says that the Carvakas regard 
consciousness as a by-product of imconscious elements, e.g, earth, 
water, fire, and air. Just as intoxicating liquor is produced by 
unintoxicating rice, molasses, etc, so consciousness is produced by 
unconscious, material elements. There is no self endowed with 
consciousness, since there is no proof of its existence. It cannot 
be perceived through the external sense-organs, like jars, etc. ; nor 
can it be perceived through the mind. And inference is not 
recognized by the Carvakas as a means of valid knowledge. More- 
over, there is no mark of inference. Hence the self can neither 
be perceived nor inferred.® 

Th Buddhist idealists {Yogacatas) regard the self as a series of 
cognitions or ideas. Cognitions alone are ultimately real. They 
are polarized into subject and object, which are not ultimately 
real. There is no self apart from cognitions ; and there are no 
objects apart from cognitions ; cognitions apprehend themselves 
as their own objects. Cognitions are self-luminous or self-aware. 
They reveal neither the self nor the not-self apart from them. There 
is no self apart from the ever-changing stream of cognitions. And 
there are no extra-mental objects apart from cognitions. The dis- 
tinction between subject and objea is a creation of individual 
consciousness within itself ; it is not a relation between two 

® Vedintasira, p. 26. • NM., p. 429. 
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independent entities.^ Hence, the problem of perception of the self 
as a permanent intelligent principle does not puzzle the Buddhist 
idealists, though they cannot explain, as Samkara points out, how 
momentary cognitions can become subjects and objects of each 
other/ 


3. The Naiyayikas 

According to the Naiyayikas, the self is a permanent substance 
in which cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition 
inhere. It is not a series of cognitions, but a permanent principle 
in which they exist. It is not a stream of consciousness, but an 
abiding substance which becomes conscious at times. All 
Naiyayikas admit that the self is an object of inference. But some 
of the earlier Naiyayikas hold that the self is an object of percep- 
tion as well, while others deny it. Gautama makes the self an 
object of inference. It is inferred from its qualities such as pleasure, 
pain, cognition, desire, aversion, and volition.® Gautama nowhere 
mentions in the sutras whether the self is an object of perception 
or not. Vatsyayana makes apparently conflicting statements about 
this question. In one place he says, *The self is not apprehended 
by perception.’^^ In another place he says, ‘The self is perceived 
by the yogin through a particular kind of .conjunction between the 
self and manas owing to the ecstasy of meditation. The self is an 
object of yogic perception.*'® These two statements apparendy 
conflict with each other. But they can be easily harmonized. The 
self is not an object of normal perception. It cannot be perceived 
by ordinary persons through the internal organ. But it can be 
perceived only by the yogin in a state of ecstasy. So the self is 
not an object of normal internal perception but of supernormal 
perception. Here by the self Vatsyayana means the pure self 
free from its connection with the organism. Udayana has made it 
clear in NyayavartikatatparyapariSuddhi, He raises the question 
why Vatsyayana should deny the normal perception of the self 
when, as a matter of fact, it is always an object of mental percep- 
tion, being always perceived as T along with every cognition ; and 


^TfiSnameva grahyagrahakasaiitvittibhedavadiva lak^yate. Ibid., p. 540. 
*S.B., ii, 2, 28. ‘NS., i, 1, 10. 

^Atina tivat pratyaksato na girhyate. NBh., i, I, 9. 

*Pratyak$aih yufij^asya yogaisainadhijamatmama tlathyosgavUefld 

Itxna pratyak^a iti. NBh., i, 1, 3. 
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answers that we have indeed the notion of T along with every 
cognition through mental perception ; but that it may be taken as 
referring to the body* The empirical self or the self as connected 
with the organism is the object of mental perception. The pure 
self apart from the body cannot be apprehended by mental percep- 
tion. Mental perception is not a sufficient proof of the existence 
of the pure self apart from the body, so long as it is not strengthened 
by other means of knowledge, inference, etc. This is the answer 
from the standpoint of those Naiyayikas who do not regard the 
self as an object of normal perception. But some Naiyayikas hold 
that one’s own self is always an object of mental perception. From 
their standpoint the self of any other person is not an object of 
perception.® Uddyotakara, however, holds that the self is an 
object of perception. It is directly perceived through the internal 
organ. This direct knowledge of the self is perceptual in character 
inasmuch as it is independent of the recollection of the relation 
between a major term and a minor term, and it varies with the 
variations in the character of its object. Inferential knowledge 
depends on the recollection of the invariable concomitance of the 
major and the minor terms. The internal perception of the self 
is independent of any such recollection. Besides, the perception of 
an object varies with the variation in the character of its object. 
The perception of a blue object will vary if the object becomes 
yellow. Likewise, the internal perception of the self varies accord- 
ing as the character of the self varies. The pereption of the self 
as ‘I am happy’ is different from the perception of the self as 1 am 
unhappy’. So the self is an object of self-consciousness {aham- 
pratyaya) which is of the nature of direct perception.^® Uddyota- 
kara does not draw a distinction between the self apart from the 
body and the self connected with the body, between the pure self 
anji the empirical self. Jayanta Bhatta says that according to 
some Naiyayikas and the Aupavarsas, the self is an object of 
internal perception or self-consciousness {aharhpratyaya),^^ But 
Jayanta himself holds that the self cannot be established by per- 
ception. It is not an object of sclf-consciousness. Our self- 
consciousness has the body for its object. The self is established 


• feAganaiha Jha, E.T. of NBh., i, J, 10. Indmn Thought, vbl, iL 
pp. 188-9. * * 

‘®NV., ill, p. 344, Tadevamahaihpratyayavisayatvldatml tSm 
pratyaksah. Ibid., p. 345. Also NVTT., pp. 350-1. * 

NMv, p. 429. 
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by inference.^ Thus Jayanta's view is opposed to that of 
Uddyotakara. Udayana, however, agrees with Uddyotakara, and 
holds that the self is perceived through mahas just as colour is 
perceived through the visual organ, both of them being of the 
nature of direct and immediate knowledge.^^ The later Naiyayikas 
also hold that the self is an object of mental perception. Laugaksi 
Bhaskara holds that the self is perceived a§ ‘I’ owing to its ordinary 
conjunction with manas}^ Kesavami^ra also holds the same view. 
But in case of diversity of opinion as to the perceptibility of the 
self, the self is inferred from its qualities.^® Visvanatha also makes 
the self an object of mental perception.^® But he lays down a 
condition. The self apart from its specific qualities cannot be per- 
ceived through manas. It is perceived through manas only as 
endued with its specific qualities such as pleasure, pain, and the 
like.^^ The self is always perceived as 1 know’, 'I will’, etc. It is 
never perceived apart from its qualities. The self is the object of 
self-consciousness. The body is not the object of self-consciousness.^* 
Thus Vi^vanatha’s view is opposed to that of Jayanta Bhatta. 
Jagadlla Bhattacarya holds the same view as VHvanatha. He 
also holds that the self is perceived through the manas as ‘I am 
happy’ and the like.^* 

According to Jayanta Bhatta and some earlier Naiyayikas, the 
self is not an object of perception but an object of inference. The 
self is the substance in which cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, and effort inhere ; it is the substratum of these qualities. 
We cannot perceive the self. But we can infer it from its qualities. 
The qualities of the self are the marks of inference. Jayanta offers 
the following criticism of the Bhatta Mimaihsaka doctrine that the 
self is an object of internal perception : Firstly, how can the self 
be the subject as well as the object of one and the same act of 
cognition? If one and the same act of cognition cannot be polarized 
into the subject and the object, as the Buddhist idealist holds, then, 
for the same reason, one and the same self also cannot be bifurcated 
into the subject and the object of the same act of knowledge. 

**Atiiia pratyakfo navadharyate, asmadSdfnamahampratyayasya lanrS- 
valamban&t. AnumSnSt tu pratipattavyab* NKL., p. 5. 

«LV., p. 8- ‘"TK., p. 8. 

«TBh., p. 18. ‘‘SM., 62. 

and SM., 49. 

AhaitikSrohamitipratyayab tasyalrayo vi$aya fttma na fonridiriti. SM.r 
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Secondly, the Bhatfa urges that tht same self is the subject in one 
condition and the object in a different condition. The self is the 
subject, in so far a^s it is conscious ; and it is the object, in so &r 
as it is a substance. The self is a conscious substance ; as conscious 
it is the subject or cognizer; as a substance it is the object 
cognized.*® But this is unreasonable. If substantiality constitutes 
the object of consciousness, then the self can never be the subject 
or knower ; for the self is as much a substance as a jar is, and if 
the jar as a substance is simply the object of consciousness, but 
never its subject, then, on the same ground, the self also as a 
substance is simply the object of consciousness, but it can never 
be the subject or knower. Thirdly, it may be urged by Kumarila 
that the pure form of transcendental consciousness in the subject or 
knower, and that when it is empirically modified, qualified, or deter- 
mined in various ways, it becomes the object of consciousness. The 
pure transcendental consciousness is the subject, and its empirical 
modification is the object. Elsewhere, there is simply the conscious- 
ness of an object apart from the subject. Thus we may distinguidi 
three factors: (i) a pure subject {iuddha jMtrtS), (ii) a pure object 
(iuddha-visayagrahawm), and (iii) the subject as modified by the 
object, which is a mixed mode (ghafavacchinna But 

this argument also is unsubstantial. In the consciousness ^this is 
a jar’ there is simply a consciousness of an object. Then, when 
this consciousness is appropriated by the self, there arises a con- 
sciousness 1 know the jar’. Here, there is merely a self-appropria- 
tion of the consciousness of the jar, or there is simply a cx)nscious- 
ness of the consciousness of the jar; it does not refer to the 
noumenal substrate or the self. (4) Fourthly, Kumarila may urge 
that in the consciousness 1 know the jar’ there are three elements: 
(i) the consciousness of the 'jar’ ; the consciousness of Tenowing 
the jar’ , and (iii) the consciousness of ‘I’ or the 'sdf . In one and 
the same unitary act of consciousness, one part cannot be valid, 
and the other invalid. In the same consciousness T know the jar’, 
the consciousness of 'jar’, and the consciousness of 'knowing the 
jar’ cannot be said to be valid, and the consciousness of T or the 
self to be invalid. If the first and second parts arc valid, the third 
part also must be regarded as valid. In other words, we must 

Diavy5disvarupamatniano griUiyaifi jfiitrrQpaih ca gtihakam. Nil, 
p. 430. 

GhatSvacchinnl Id jlUtrta gifhyi Suddhalva tu Jfiltfti crihikl. 
NM., p, 430. , 
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admit that there is a ocmadomneM of tht idf as an object of 1’- 
consciousness or aelf<<x>nsdoiisness (ahafhvisH). The Naiyayika 
contends that the self can never be both subject and object of one 
and the same act of consciousness. In the consciousness 1 know 
the jar’ there are three parts: (i) T, Imow’, and (iii) "the jar’. 
The second and third parts evidendy refer to the object {visaya- 
nisthameva) ; if the first part viz, T refers the self, then the 
self remains in its pure, indeterminate form both as subject and 
object in the same condition. Hence it cannot be maintained that 
the self becomes the subject in one condition and the object in a 
different condition. If there is no difference in the essential 
nature of the self, how can it be bodi subject and object? If it 
is insisted that the pure, unmodaHzed self assumes the forms of 
subject and object under different conditions, then this doctrine 
does not differ from Buddhist idealism, according to which one 
and the same cognition is its subject as well as its object. Hence, 
the Naiyayika holds that the self can^ never be known as an object 
of self-consciousness ; that it is known only by inference ; the sub- 
ject can never enter into the object-stream ; it always stands apan. 
This reminds us of the doctrine of Kant, according to whom the 
category of substantiality cannot be applied to the self. But the 
Naiyayika himself regards the self as a substance endowed with 
qualities, though he does not admit that it is an object of 
perception.** 

According to datiikara, the self is essentially conscious; it is 
one, eternal, ubiquitous, undUferentiated consciousness. It is not 
manifested by fleeting states of consciousness, as a jar is manifested 
by some transient sute of consdoumiess. But it manifests itself; 
or, it is self-luminous. ConsdouMcts ccmstitntes the essential 
nature of the self ; it is natund or ess^^itial to die self, and not an 
adventitious or accidental property of it. The sdf is not conscious 
owing to its connection with consdousness produced by the internal 
organ or the external organs ; it is not inert in itself like matter, 
wUdi is endued witii consciousness, as the Nyiya-Vaiiesika holds. 
If the self were consciotts owing to its connection with the con- 
sciousness produced by the sense-orga&s, dien an external objea, 
too, 0 .g, a jar, would be conscious owing to its connection with the 
consciousness produced by it. The sdf is the light of conscious- 
ness ; it lights up everything ; but it does not depend upon any- 
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thing to manifest itadf. Other objects depend upon many hutms 
for their manifestatiem, but the self is sdf-luminous or sdf- 
manifesting ; it is not caused or conditioned by anything else ; it 
is unconditioned, uncaused, and independent. The self can never 
be an object of consciousness ; it is the pure, unmodalized, or tran- 
scendental consciousness above the j^enomenal distinction of 
subject and object. Consciousness is here hypostadzed as a third 
term existing independendy of subject and object. Consciousness 
alone is ultimately real in its pure, unmodalized or transcendental 
form; the disdnedon of subject and object within this ultimate 
reality has only empirical reality. 

Jayanta Bl^tfa criticizes it as follows: Firstly, the Samkarite 
holds that the self is of the nature of unconditioned consciousness. 
But has anybody ever experienced unconditioned or transcendental 
consciousness? Our consciousness is produced by an external 
organ or by the internal organ. Hence we can never conceive of 
a sdf whose essence is transcendoital consciousness. Secondly, the 
Saihkarite holds that the self, the essence of which is transcendental 
consciousness, is self-luminous. But if the self is 8elf4uminous, 
why is it that I am conscious only of my own self, and not of other 
selves? What is the reason for it? Then, again, if I am conscious 
of my own self, it is apprehended by me, and if it is apprehended, 
it must be apprehended as the object of apprehension {anubhava- 
karma). Thirdly, the Saihkarite may urge that the self is not the 
object of perception ; that it cannot be presented to consciousness 
as an object, but it can be known by immediate intuitive conscious- 
ness (aparoksajnafia). But this is self-contradictory. Perception 
means the same thing as direct and immediate consciousness. If 
it is said that the sdf cannot be the object of perceptual or pre- 
sentative consciousness, then it cannot be an object of imme^ate 
and ihtuitive consciousness for the same reason. It is self-contra- 
dictory to say that the self is not an object of perception, but that 
it is an object of immediate intuition.*® Fourthly, the Saihkarite 
may urge that the self is luminous, and hence it is known by an 
immediate intuition. If so, then a luminous lamp too would 
manifest itself to a blind man, though unperceived by him. If 
the lamp manifests itself only to him by whom it is apprehended, 
then the sdf too must be regarded as manifesting itsdf, only when 
it is apprehended. If the self manifosts itself, it must dso be 

Pratyakfa^ca na bhavati apaioksaSca bbavatiti dttaiii. NM., p« 432. 
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apprehended ; and as apprehended it must be regarded as an object 
of apprehension. Thus, the self becomes both subject and object 
of consciousness, and cannot be regarded as pure, unmodalized or 
transcendental consciousness above the distinction of subject and 
object. Fifthly, the Saifakarite holds that the self is of the nature 
^f consciousness which is self-luminous ; that it manifests itself and 
is not manifested by any other thing. Thus both the self and 
consciousness, which constitutes its essence, are seltluminous. But 
if it were self-luminous, it would become both subject and object of 
consciousness, which is impossible. And, in fact, no body is ever 
conscious of two self-luminous entities, viz, the self-luminous self 
and the self-luminous consciousness. Lastly, the Sariikarite holds 
that consciousness constitutes the essence of the self; that it is 
natural or essential to the self, not accidental to it. But this does 
not stand to reason. That is to be regarded as conscious {cetana), 
which has consciousness of an object {cita yogat), and that is to be 
regarded as unconscious (jada), which has no consciousness of an 
object. And there is no other consciousness than the conscious- 
ness of an object. If an object, too, were held to be self-luminous, 
then every object in the world would manifest itself to every one, 
and thus every one would be omniscient. Hence, we must admit 
that consciousness is not essential to the self, but its adventitious 
property ; that the self is not conscious in iteslf, but it is endued 
with consciousness which is produced by various causes and inheres 
in it. But why should consciousness inhere in the self, and not 
in the object which produces it? Jayanta replies that this is the 
nature of consciousness that it inheres in the sdf and not in the 
object. There are certain acts which inhere only in their agents 
or subjects and never in their objects, e,g, the act of going. So the 
act of consciousness, by its very nature, inheres in its subject, viz, 
the self, and not in its object. And the inexorable law of nature 
(pastusvabhava) cannot be called in question.*^ Jayanta, therefore, 
concludes that consciousness does not constimte the essential nature 
of 4e self; that the self is not an object of internal perception 
{mSnasa pratyahw) or immediate intuition {aparoksa-jHana) ; that 
the self is an object of inference, and that the qualities of the self, 
e,g. cognition, {deasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition are the 
mark of inference. 
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4. The VaiSenka 

Kanada holds that the self is not an object of normal percep- 
tion, but of supernormal perception. It cannot be perceived through 
the internal organ {manas) owing to its ordinary conjunction with 
the self.*® My own self is as imperceptible as any other self.** 
But Kanada admits that the self can be perceived by the yogis 
through a particular kind of conjunction between the self and 
manas. This conjunction is due to a peculiar power {dharma) born 
of meditation.*^ Thus, the self is an object of higher intuition, 
Sarhkara Misra holds that the self in its essential nature is an 
object of higher intuition ; but that the self as modified by its own 
specific qualities is an object of internal perception. I directly 
perceive through manas 1 am sorry', 1 am happy', 1 know', T 
will', 1 desire'. I cannot perceive the self as modified by these 
specific qualities through the external senses ; I perceive it through 
the internal organ when the external organs do not operate. So 
there is a direct perception of the self as modified by its specific 
qualities through the internal organ. This knowledge of the self 
is perceptual in character, since it is directly produced by the 
internal organ. It is neither inferential nor verbal. It is not 
inferential knowledge, since it is not produced by a mark of 
inference. It is not verbal knowledge, since it is not produced by 
any verbal authority. It is in the nature of direct internal percep- 
tion derived through the internal organ.*® But Samkara Mi£ra 
does not make the pure self an object of normal internal percep- 
tion. He also, like Kanada, makes it an object of yogic perception. 
But he admits that sometimes ordinary men like us also have 
flashes of intuition of the pure self ; but that it is so much obscured 
by nescience {avidy^ that it is as good as non-existent. It is 
especially to be found in yogis who have a direct perception of 
the pure self owing to a particular conjunction of the self with the 
internal organ brought about by a peculiar power born of 
meditation.*® Sridhara also holds that the pure self free from 
all attributes is not an object of normal internal perception. His 
conception of the self approaches that of Saifakara. The self is 

••Tatratma manaScIpiatyaksc. VS., vlii, 1, 2. 
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known to us as T and "mine', as the doer and the possessor. 
But these are not the essential attributes of the self; they are 
rather accidents of the self due to its connection with the limita- 
tions of the body. The notions of T and "mine', subject and ego 
are false conceptions of the self. The self in itself is not an ego. 
The ego or subject is the empirical self or the self limited by the 
organism. The empirical self is an object of nbirdial internal per- 
ception. But the pure self is not an object of normal perception. 
It is perceived by the yogis alone. It is an object of higher 
intuition. The real nature of the self free from all impositions of 
"I' and ‘mine’ is perceived by a yogin, when he withdraws his mind 
from the external organs, concentrates it on an aspect of the self, 
and constantly meditates upon the self with undivided attention.®® 

5. The Samkhya-Patanjala 

According to the Saihkhya-Patahjala, consciousness is the 
essence of the self which is self-luminous. But the self cannot 
know its essential nature, so long as it illusorily identifies itself 
with the unconscious buddhi on which it casts its refl[ection and 
gives it an appearance of a conscious self. The self knows an 
external object in the following manner. The transparent buddhi 
goes out to the object through the channel of a sense-organ, and 
assumes its form, but it cannot manifest the object as it is un- 
conscious ; it manifests the object to the self only when a reflec- 
tion of the self is cast upon the function of the unconscious buddhi 
modified into the form of the object. Thus the self knows an 
external object only through the mental modification on which 
it casts its reflection. This is the view of Vacaspatimi^ra.®* 
Vijnanabhiksu maintains, that the self casts its reflection on the 
unconscious buddhi functioning in a particular way ; that the 
mental function which takes in the reflection of the self and 
assumes its form is reflected back on the self ; and that it is through 
this reflection that the self knows an external object.®® 

Now, the question is: Can the self know itself? Though the 
self is self-luminous, it cannot know itself directly so long as it is 
connected with the organism. Ordinarily, the self infers its exis- 
tence through its reflection in buddhi Just as I cannot sec my 
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own face but infer its existence firom its reflection in a mirror, so 
I cannot perceive my self but infer its existence from its reflection 
in buddhi, inasmuch as a reflection (pratibtmba) must have an 
original (bimba).^^ But Patanjali asserts, that when we develop 
the power of concentration, we may have supernormal intuition 
ipratibha jnana) of the self through its reflection in buddhi. But 
how can the self know itself through an unconscious mental modi- 
fication though it takes in the reflection of the self? Vacaspati 
holds that the self can know itsellf only when attention is entirely 
withdrawn from the mental mode in which the self is reflected, 
and is wholly concentrated on the reflection, of the self in 
the pure essence {sattva) of buddhi, its inertia (tamas) and energy 
(rajas) being completely overpowered. Thus, the self knows itself 
only through its reflection in the pure essence of buddhi, viewed 
apart from the unconscious mental mode which takes in the 
reflection of the self.*^ The self is always the knower, the witness 
(sakHn), the seer or spectator (drastr) ; so it can never turn back 
upon itself and make itself an object of knowledge (df^ya). Then, 
what is the knovdng subject and what is the known object in the 
supernormal intuition of the self? Vyasa asserts, that the self 
cannot be manifested or known by the essence [sattva) of buddhi 
as buddhi is unconscious ; but that it is the self which knows 
itself through its reflection in the pure essence of buddhi.^^ If 
we call the self in its pure essence the pure or transcendental self, 
and the mental mode in which the self is reflected the empirical 
self, then the pure self can know the empirical self, but the 
empirical self can never know the pure self. Vacaspatimiira 
asserts, that the self is reflected in the unconscious essence of 
buddhi, so that the mental mode may be said to have the self 
for its object in the sense in which a mirror in which a face is 
reflected is said to have the face for its object ; that the mental 
mode cannot be said to have the self for its object in the sense 
that it manifests or apprehends the self, inasmuch as the uncon- 
acious mental mode can never manifest the conscious self. 
Vacaspati says, ^The notion of self-knowledge consists in making 
the object of knowledge, . the reflection of the Purusa into the 

**VPS., p. 54. Na ca puru^apmtyayena buddhisattvatmanl piini^ 
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buddhiJ*^^ Again, he says, ‘In the trance cognition the object 
of knowledge is the Self reflected into the buddhi It is different 
from the real Self, because it becomes the support of that Self 
The self, in its pure essence, is the subject of self- 
apprehension, and the pure essence of buddhi which takes in the 
reflection of the self and is modified into its. form is the object 
of self-apprehension, so that the subject and the object of self- 
apprehension are not the same.*^ In other words, the transcen- 
dental self is the subject of self-apprehension, and the empirical 
self is the object of self-apprehension. Thus, Vacaspati avoids 
self-contradiction in the view that the self can be both subject and 
object of knowledge. Nage^ also corroborates the view of 
Vacaspatimi^ra. He asks: In the apprehension of the self is it 
buddhi which knows the self, or, is it the self which knows itself? 
In the first alternative, buddhi would be conscious, which is not 
admitted by the Sarhkhya-Patanjala. In the second alternative^ 
the self would be both subject and object of knowledge which is 
self-contradictory. Nage^a says that the second alternative does 
not involve self-contradiction. The self cannot be known by the 
mental mode in which the self is reflected because it is uncon- 
scious. But it is the self itself which knows the mental mode 
which is modified into the form of the self and is reflected in the 
self. Thus the self has knowledge of itself in the form of the 
reflection in itself, of the mental mode which takes in the reflec- 
tion of the self and which is modified into the form of the self. 
Here, in the apprehension of the self by the self there is no 
self-contradiction, for there is a difference between the self as the 
subject and the self as the object. The self as it is determined 
by the empirical mental mode modified into its form, or the 
empirical self is the object, and the self as it is in itself undeter- 
mined by any mental mode, or the transcendental self is the subject. 
The self in itself can never be an object of knowledge. The 
transcendental self is always a knower ; it can never be an object 
known. Thus NSgeSa substantially agrees with VacaspatimiSra's 
view that the pure self is the subject of self-apprehension, and the 
empirical self is the object of self-apprehension. But he differs 
from the latter in holding that the mental mode in which the self 
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is reflected is reflected back in the self. On this point he agrees- 
with Vijfianabhiksu.** 

According to Vacaspatimi^ra, the self is reflected in the essence 
of buddhi which is modified into the form of the self. But, accord* 
ing to Vijnanabhiksu, the self is reflected in the essence of buddhi 
functioning in a particular manner, and the mental function too, 
in which the self is reflected, is reflected back in the self* Thus, 
according to Vijnanabhiksu, the self knows itself through the 
reflection, in itself, of the mental mode, which takes in the reflec- 
tion of the self and is modified into its form, just as it knows an 
external object (e.g. a jar) through the reflection, in itself, of the 
mental mode which assumes the form of the object.®* He says, 
‘‘We must admit that just as there is a reflection of buddhi in the 
self, so there is a reflection of the self in buddhi also ; otherwise 
the seifs experience would not be possible.”*® But how does he 
avoid self-contradiction, if the self knows itself through the reflec- 
tion, in itself, of the mental mode which assumes the form of the 
self? He says that there is no contradiction in the cognition of 
the self by the self, inasmuch as the self is essentially self-luminous, 
and hence it can be both the illuminating agent and the illumined 
object, the knowing subject as well as the known object. There 
is no inconsistency in the relation between the self as a knowing 
subject and the self as a known object, because the self is essentially 
self-luminous, and that which is of the nature of illumination 
iprakaia) is itself illumined; there is no contradiction in it. But 
a relation always implies two terms ; how can there be relation of 
the self to itself — of the self as the subject to the self as the known 
object? Vijnanabhiksu holds that though there is no real 
difference in the nature of the self, yet we may distinguish the 
self in its pure essence, as the original {bimba), from the reflection 
of the mental mode in the self, as an image of the self iprati- 
bimba). Of these two aspects of the self, which is the knowing 
subject and which is the known object? Vijflanabhiksu holds that 
the self as determined by the mental mode which is modified 
into the form of the self is the knowing subject, and the self, in 
its pure essence, free from all determinations, is the known 
object.*^ Thus Vijnanabhiksu goes against the views of Vyasa, 
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Vacaspati, and Nagefei who regard the pure self as the subject 
of self-apprehension, and the empirical self as the object of self- 
apprehension. He says that the self is self-luminous, because it 
illumines itself, or knows itself as an object of knowledge. The 
sd£ is not, indeed, an object of an ordinary mental function, but 
it is an object of supernormal yogic intuition. JBiit still Vijhana- 
bhiksu’s interpretation does not seem to be in keeping with the 
spirit of the Saihkhya-Patafijala distinction between the knower 
{drastr) and the known [dr^ya)^ the self {purusa) and the not-self 
Iprakrti). 


6. The Bhatta Mimamsaka 

There seems to be a difference between Kumarila and his 
followers on this question. Kumarila maintains, that the self is 
of the nature of pure consciousness and is illumined by itself ; 
that it is self-luminous or manifested by itself. But Parthasarathi- 
milra, a follower of Kumarila, holds that the self is an object of 
mental perception. This distinction is not recognized by all. 
Eh. Gahganatha Jha, and Dr. S. N. Das Gupta represent Kumarila 
as holding that the self is an object of mental perception. 
"‘Kumarila holds,” says Dr. G. N. Jha, “that the Soul is not self- 
luminous, but known by mental perception {Sastradtpika, p. 101).”** 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta says, “Kumarilla thinks that the soul which 
is distinct from the body is perceived by a mental perception 
{manasa-pratyak ^), . . Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara in holding 
that soul is not self-illuminating {svayarhprakasa),^^ But Eh. P. 
Sastri rightly points out that according to Kumarila, the self is 
sdf-iUumined. Kumarila clearly says, “The self is a light which 
illumines itself. When it is said to be imperceptible (agmhya) 
the epithet apparently means that the self is imperceptible to 
aU; but as the Sruti says that it is self-illumined {atmajyoti), we 
conclude that it is imperceptible only to others and not to itself.”** 
Again he says, “The notion of "I' (which is all the notion that we 
have of the soul) always points to the mere existence of the Soul, 
which is of the nature of pure consciousness.”*® Kumarila seems 

PSPM*, p. 80. 
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to accept the doctrine of self-illumination of the self from Satfora-- 
bhasya. &ivara says, "The Atman is known by itself (sxuisam- 
i^dya) ; it is incapable of being seen or shown by others/'** 

But Plrthaslrathi says, "The self or the knower, which is 
distinct from the body, is an object of self-consciousness in the 
form of mental perception/'*^ This distinction between Kumarila’s 
view and that of his followers is not generally recognized. The 
author of Sarvasiddhantasamgraha credits Kumarila with the view 
that the self is an object of mental perception.** So we shall take 
Parthasarathi as the typical exponent of the Bhatm Mimamsaka 
view. According to the Bhatta, the self is not an object of 
inference as some Naiyayikas hold ; nor is it an object of imme- 
diate intuition as iSamkara holds ; nor is it perceived as the subject 
of object-edgnitions as PtabhSkara holds. According to him, the 
self is an dbjcct of mental perception (manasapratyaksa) or self- 
consciousness (ahampratyaya). 

The Bhatm MlmSihsaka criticizes the Naiyayika doctrine 
thus: firstly, some Naiyayikas hold that the self cannot be an 
object of perception, because it cannot be the subject and the 
object of the same act of knowledge. The Bhatta asks: How, 
then, can the self be an object of inference? Here, the self knows 
itself by inference through itself. The self is the subject of 
inference, the object of inference, and the instrument of inference* 
Thus, it cannot be held that the self is always the subject and 
never the object of knowledge. If in inference the self can be 
both the subject {anumatr) and the object of inference {anumeyd) 
at the same time, it may also be regarded as an object of percep- 
tion, when it is both the knower and the known. If the s^ 
can be known by inference, it may as well be known by percep- 
tion. iSecondly, if it be argued tliat the self cannot be perceived 
because it has no form l^pd)^ then it may equally be argued that 
pleasure and the Uke cannot be perceived because they are with- 
out any form. And if the latter can be perceived, though 
without any form, then the former also can be perceived, though 
devoid of any form. And as a matter of fact, pleasure, etc., are 
never perceived apart from the self to which they belong. 
Pleasure is perceived as pleasure of the self ; we have no 
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consciousness of mere pleasure such as 'this is pleasure’ ; but we 
have a consciousness of pleasure always in such a form as 7 have 
pleasure’. Thus pleasure and the like are not perceived apart 
from the self, but they are perceived as belonging to it, and thus 
manifest themselves as well as the self to which they belong. 
Thirdly, sometimes an external object is known together widi 
its knowledge ; the consciousness of the object is appropriated by 
the self. In this seif-appropriation of the consciousness of the 
object, there is not only a consciousness of the object, but also a 
consciousness of the self which has consciousness. In this act of 
cognition there is the apprehension of an object as qualified by 
the consciousness of the self (jnatr-jnanavisistartha-grahatm). 
There cannot be a consciousness of a qualified object, widiout 
apprehending the qualifications which qualify the object. In the 
cognition 1 know the object’ the qualified object cannot be known 
unless its qualifications viz. the consciousness and the self are 
already known. Thus the self must be regarded as an object of 
consciousness. Fourthly, if the self is not perceived already, it 
can never be remembered afterwards ; and if it cannot be 
remembered it cannot be an object of inference. Thus the self 
must be regarded as an object of perception.'*® 

The Bhat^ Mlmaihsaka criticizes Prabhakara’s doctrine thus : 
According to the Bhatta Mlmaihsaka, the self is the object of 
internal perception or T— consciousness. But Prabhakara argues 
that the self cannot be the subject as well as the object of con- 
sciousness ; that it is self-contradictory to suppose that the self is 
the object of perception, inasmuch as the self cannot be both the 
percipient and die perceived. Prabhakara holds that there is no 
7’ — consciousness {ahamvitti) apart from the consciousness of 
objects (ghafadwitti). So the self cannot be regarded as the 
object of T — consciousness, which is different from object-con- 
sciousness. According to him, in every act of consciousness there 
are three factors: (i) the consciousness of an object or object- 
consciousness (vimyavitti), (ii) the consciousness of the subject or 
the self (ahamvitti), and (iii) the self-conscious awareness or con- 
sciousness of consciousness (svasamvitti). There is a triple con- 
sciousness (triputusamvit) in every act of consdoixsness. There is 
no consciousness of an object, pure and simple, apart from the 
consciousness of the self. There can be no consciousness of an 
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object which is not appropriated by the self. There is no 
consciousness of an object which does not reveal the self. In 
every act of cognition the self is revealed not as the object of 
knowledge, but as the subject of knowledge or the knower (jnatr). 
It is self-contradictory to suppose that the self can be perceived 
as an object of consciousness ; the self is always the knower ; so 
it can never be a known object. 

Parthasarathimi^ra, a Bhatta MImamsaka, asks what Prabha- 
kara means by self-contradiction in the self, if it is both subject 
and object of perception. Prabhakara evidently means, that the 
self is simply the agent {kartr) of the act of cognition ; that it is 
not the object {karma) of the act of cognition ; or that the act of 
cognition cannot produce its result (svaphala) in the self. Partha- 
sarathi asks: What is the result of the act of cognition? It is 
manifestation or illumination (bh^ana). And it exists in the self 
which is the agent of the act of cognition. The self is manifested 
by the act of cognition. And since it is manifested by the act 
of cognition, it is the object of consciousness. If it is not mani- 
fested by the act of cognition, it cannot be said to be revealed by 
it. Thus, if the self is revealed by an act of consciousness, as 
Prabhakara holds, then it is both subject and object of conscious- 
ness, and so Prabhakara also cannot avoid self-contradiction.^® 
According to the Bhatta MImamsaka, the self is not manifested 
in every consciousness of an object ; the object-consciousness 
(visayavitti) is not always appropriated by the self. For instance, 
sometimes I know that ‘this is a ja^^ but I do not know that 1 
know the jar'. So, the Bhatta holds that though the self is 
manifested when an object is known, it is not manifested either 
as the subjea {kartf) or as the object (karma) of this object- 
consciousness (visayavitti), but along with this object-consciousness 
there is sometimes another distinct consciousness, viz. self-con- 
sciousness (manasahafhpratyaya) of which the self is the object.*^ 

Prabhakara is right in so far as the self is always implicitly 
involved in the consciousness of the not-self or objea; and the 
Bhatta MImamsaka is right in so far as the self is not always 
explicitly manifested in the consciousness of the not-self, but it 
is explicitly manifested only in self-consciousness or T' — conscious- 
ness which cannot be identified with mere object-consciousness* 

pp. 479-482. 
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Self-consciousness is certainly a higher degree of conscious life 
than the mere consciousness of an object ; it involves an additional 
factor of self-appropriation. Hence, the self may be regarded as 
the object of the self-consciousness, as the Bhatfa holds, rather 
than the subject of object-consciousness, as Prabhakara holds. 

Prabhakara tries to avoid self-contradictioTti in the nature of 
the self by supposing that the self cannot be both subject and 
object of knowledge, but it is only the subject of knowledge. If 
so, then there can be neither recollection nor recognition of the 
self. Both in recollection and in recognition it is the object of 
recollection and recognition that appears in consciousness, and 
not their subject. In these representative processes it is the object 
presented to consciousness in our past experience that is represented 
to consciousness. Hence, in the recollection and recognition of 
the self it is the self apprehended as an object of previous percep- 
tion that is represented to consciousness as the object of present 
recollection and recognition. If, in the recognition of the self, 
the self were not known as the object of recognition, then the act 
of recognition would be objectless. But there can be no conscious- 
ness without an object. Hence, the Bhatta concludes that the 
self must be regarded as an object of self-consciousness. But how 
can the self be subject and object at the same time? Is it not 
self-contradictory? According to the Bhatm, the self as a con- 
scious entity is the subject, and as a substance it is the object. 
Thus he tries to avoid self-contradiction.®* This view may be 
contrasted with that of Kant, according to whom the self is the 
subject or knower, but not an object or substance. 

The Bham Mimaihsaka criticizes Saihkara’s doctrine. Saxh- 
kara maintains, that consciousness constitutes the essence of the 
self which is self-luminous or self-manifesting ; that it does not 
depend for its manifestadon on any other condition. How, then,, 
can it be the object of consciousness? How can the self which 
is self-luminous be manifested by consciousness? The Bhafta 
retorts: If the self is self-luminous because it is of the nature of 
consciousness, then why should pleasure and the like be not 
regarded as sdf-luminous? Besides, if the self were self-luminous 
by its very nature, then it would never cease to be so, and it would 
manifest itself even in dreamless sleep. But, in fact, ^ the self is 
not manifested in deep sleep. How, then, can it be r^arded as 

««D.,p. 487, and fiDP, 
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8elf4uminous? It may be urged that the self is manifested even 
in dreamless sleep, with its natural bliss. Otherwise, on waking 
from sleep we cannot have the recollection that we slept well. 
What, then, is the difference between dreamless sleep and waking 
consdousness? The Vedantist urges that in dreamless sleep the 
self alone is manifested, neither the organism, nor the sense-organs, 
nor external objects, but in waking consciousness all these are 
manifested, while in dream-consciousness only the self and the 
mind arc manifested. But the Bhatta points out that this is 
contradicted by our experience. On waking from sleep we have 
a consciousness that we apprehended nothing during deep sleep. 
So it cannot be held that the self is manifested in dreamless sleep. 
On waking from sleep we have a consciousness that we slept well, 
not because the self is manifested with its essential bliss in dream- 
less sleep, but because of the absence of pain at the time. Hence, 
the self cannot be regarded as self-luminous, as Samkara holds, 
but it must be regarded as the object of internal perception or 
self-consciousness (manasapratyaksagamya evayam).^^ 

7. The Prabhakara Mimathsaka 
According to the Prabhakara, consciousness is self-luminous, 
or, it manifests itself; and in manifesting itself it manifests both 
its knowing self and known object. Neither the self nor external 
objects are self-luminous ; both of them are manifested by con- 
sciousness which is self-luminous. The self is directly manifested 
by every act of cognition, presentative or representative. There 
can be no consciousness of an object apart from the consciousness 
of the self; every act of cognition is appropriated by the self; 
all experience is the the seifs experience. In every act of cogni- 
tion there is a triple consciousness, a consciousness of the self 
(ahamvitti), a consciousness of an object {visayavitti), and self- 
conscious awareness {svasamvitti). Thus, in every act of cogni- 
tion there is a direct and immediate knowledge of the self, not 
as an object of knowledge, but as the knowing subject; the self 
can never be known as an object of knowledge. But though there 
is always a direct and immediate knowledge of the self in every 
act of cognition, there is not always a direct and immediate 
knowledge of an external object. An object is not directly 
presented to consciousness in recollection and inference. But 
"SD., pp. 4^7-90. 
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though an object is indirectly revealed to consciousness in represen- 
tative and inferential cognitions, all experience, be it presentative 
or representative, perceptual or inferential, is directly and imme- 
diately presented to consciousness. In other words, though in 
indirect knowledge its object is not directly pre^sented to conscious- 
ness, yet the indirect knowledge itself is directly presented to 
consciousness. And because there is a direct and immediate 
knowledge of every act of cognition, be it immediate or mediate, 
there is also a direct and immediate knowledge of the self in every 
act of cognition, immediate or mediate. Thus, every act of cogni- 
tion directly reveals the self in direedy revealing itself. But we 
must not suppose that this cognition requires another cognition 
for its direct and immediate presentation to consciousness. It is 
self-luminous ; it direedy reveals itself. There is no regressus ad 
infinitum in the consciousness of experience. According to 
Prabhakara, consciousness is self-luminous ; there is no conscious- 
ness of consciousness as the Naiyayika supposes ; consciousness is 
self-aware or self-manifesting ; consciousness itself is self-conscious- 
ness. If there were a consciousness of consciousness, there would 
be a consciousness of that consciousness and so on ad infinitum. 

Thus there is a difference between the apprehension of the 
self and that of an object. There is always a direct and imme- 
diate knowledge of the self in every act of cognition, presentative, 
representative, or inferential ; but there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of an object, e.g. in recollection and 
inference. But both the self and an object are non-lumihous, and 
are manifested by consciousness. Thus, Prabhakara regards con- 
sciousness as an external relation between the self and the not-self. 
There is also a difference between the apprehension of an object 
and that of a cognition ; an object is sometimes directly presented 
to consciousness, and sometimes indirectly revealed to conscious- 
ness ; but a cognition is always directly and immediately presented 
to consciousness. And there is also a difference between the 
apprehension of the self and that of a cognition. There is a direct 
and immediate knowledge of the self and the cognition both. But 
the self is apprehended by a cognition as its knowing subject, but 
the cognition is not apprehended by any other cognition ; it appre- 
hends itself. Thus, both the self and an object are non-himinous 
aa they are manifested by consciousness. But consciousness itself 
is self-luminous as it manifests itself. Without consciousness 
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neither the object nor the self can be manifested. In dreamless 
^eep there is no consciousness ; so neither the self nor any object 
is manifested in deep sleep. It cannot be said that the self does 
not exist in deep sleep, for, in that case, there would be no recog- 
nition of personal identity on waking from sleep. If the self were 
self-luminous, as the Vedantist holds, then it would be manifested 
in deep sleep. But since it is not manifested in deep sleep, it 
must be regarded as non-luminous. But consciousness is self- 
luminous; it is not manifested in deep sleep because it does not 
exist at that time.*^ 

The Prabhakara rejects the Vedantist doctrine of the self- 
luminous self for the following reasons: Firsdy, the self is not 
manifested in deep sleep, though it exists as pure esse at that 
time. Secondly, all the phenomena of our experience can be 
explained by the theory of self-luminous consciousness and, there- 
fore, it is needless to assume the self-luminosity of the self. 
Thirdly, the self is not of the nature of consciousness, as the 
Vedantist holds, but it is the substrata of consciousness.'^^ 

The Prabhakara criticizes Kumarila’s view. According to 
Kumarila, the sellf is as much an object of perception as' an 
external object. An external object is perceived by external per- 
ception ; but the sdf is perceived by internal perception. There 
is no contradiction in the self being both the subject of knowledge 
and the object of knowledge ; for the self is a conscious substance, 
and as conscious it is the subject of consciousness, and as a 
substance it i^ the object of consciousness; the element of 
substance in the self is the known object and the element of 
consciousness in the self is the knowing subject. The Prabhakara 
urges that this view is untenable. What Kumarila calls the 
substantial element in the self is unconscious, and so cannot be 
a self at aU. Thus, there remains only the Conscious element; 
and if this conscious element be the object of knowledge, then the 
self becomes the knowing subject and the known object at the 
same time, and thus Kumarila cannot avoid self-contradiction. 
Nor can it be said that the conscious element in the self is capable 
of undergoing a change so as to have simultaneously the character 
of the knowing subject and the known object, because the « el f 
is not made up of parts and so cannot undergo any change.*^ 

PP- p. 80. 
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Therefore, it must be held that the self is immediatdy known 
not as the object of consciousness as Kumarila holds, but as the 
knowing subject or substrate of consciousness. The Prabhakara 
rejects Kumarila’s theory on the following grounds: Flrsdy, the 
self is always the knower ; it can never be an object of knowledge. 
It is self-contradictory to suppose that the self can be both subject 
and object of the same act of knowledge.*’^ Secondly, as the self 
is directly revealed in every cognition of an object as its cognizer^ 
it is needless to assume another cognition, viz. internal perceptioti 
which should directly reveal the self as its object.®* The Prabhi^ 
kara’s view may briefly be compared with that of the Buddhisi 
idealist. According to both of them, consciousness is self-lumi-^ 
nous. But according to the Buddhist idealist, consciousness alone 
is real, which is polarized into subject and object, which are 
unreal. But according to the Prabhakara, both subject and object 
are real and manifested by consciousness which is self-luminous. 

8. The Jaina 

The Jaina maintains, with the Prabhakara, that a cognition is 
always appropriated by the self, and it reveals itself, the self, and 
its object ; that every act of cognition cognizes itself, the cogniz- 
ing subject and the cognized object. But he differs from the 
Prabhakara’s view that consciousness alone is self-luminous, which 
reveals the cognizing subject and the cognized object, which are 
equally npn-luminous. The Jaina does not regard the self as 
mn4uimnoiis« According to him, in the cognition 1 know the 
jat H^ough nty Sdf it is not the cognition of the jar that reveals 
the and ^e jar, as the Prabhakara holds, but it is the self 
which feveafe itself through itself, the jar, and the cognition of 
the jar. In this cognition the cognizer, 1' or the self, the instru- 
ment ‘myself' and the result *knowing' are as much objects of 
perception as the cognized object, e.g. the jar. In this cognition 
I am directly conscious of myself as qualified by the cognition of 
^,the jar ; so my self is as much an object of perception as the jar 
and the cognition of the jar. Just as we cannot deny the percep- 
ti<m of the cognition and the objea, so we cannot deny the 
p^ception of the cognizing subject. The cognititm and the cog- 
nizing self are directly revealed in our eaq>erience. Hence, they 


•»»., p. 151. 
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cannot but be regarded as objects of consciousness. For what- 
ever is revealed in our experience is cognized* and whatever is 
cognized is an object of consciousness. It is seif-contradictory to 
suppose that the self and its cognition are not objects of percep- 
tion, though they are directly revealed in our experience. 

The Jaina holds that the self is an object of internal perception. 
When I feel that ‘I am happy’, or 1 am unhappy’, I have a distinct 
and immediate apprehension of the self as an object of internal 
perception. But how can it be an object of direct and immediate 
apprehension or-perception, though it has no form at all? The 
Jaina replies that just as pleasure can be perceived though ir is 
without any form, so the self also can be perceived though it is 
without any form. When pleasure is perceived it is not perceived 
apart from the self. It is perceived always as belonging to the 
self. Pleasure is never perceived as ‘this is pleasure’ as a jar is 
perceived as ‘diis is a jar’. Pleasure is always perceived as ‘I am 
pleased*, or 7 have pleasure*. Hence the perception of pleasure 
in the form ‘I am pleased’ not only reveals pleasure but also the 
self. Thus, the self is an object of internal perception. This is 
another point of difference between the Jaina and the Prabhakara. 
The Prabhakara holds that the self is always perceived as the 
subject of external perception or object-cognition; that it can 
never be perceived as an object of internal perception. The Jaina 
holds that the self is manifested both by external perception and 
by internal perception.** 


9, The Upanisads 

The Upanisads identify the sdf with the Absolute, the Atman 
with Brahman. The Atman is not an objea of knowledge. In 
the Upanisads we do not find clear-cut arguments for this doctrine. 
But we find certain passages in them, which may be regarded as 
symbolical expressions of the following arguments. Firstly, the 
Atman is absolutely unconditioned. It has no attributes. It is 
devoid of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell.** It is devoid of 
all sensible qualities. So it cannot be perceived through the 
external sense-organs. It is devoid of pleasure, pain, and the like. 
So it cannot be perceived through the internal organ (mnmis).** 
It is undefinable by speech, and unattainable by the outer or 

‘*PKM., pp. 31-3. ••Kath. Up., m, 15. ^Kdia Up., i, 5. 
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inner senses.*^ Secondly, the Atman is beyond the categories of 
space, time, and causality. It cootainS' space but is not spatial ; 
it contains time but is not temporal ; it contains causality, but is 
not subject to the law of caussdity. It is spaceless, timeless, and 
causdiess. It is the ultimate reality. It is the noumenon. It is 
beyond the categories of the phenomenal world. So it cannot be 
comprehended by the intellect which can know only phenomena 
bound by space, time, and causality. The intdlect can give only 
categorized knowledge. The Atman is beyond all categories. So 
it is beyond the grasp of the intdlect. Thirdly, the Atman is the 
knower of all things and as such cannot be known by anything. 
How can the knower be known?** How can you see the seer of 
seeing? How can you hear the hearer of hearing? How can you 
know him through the mind, which impels the mind to know? 
How can you comprehend him through the intellect, which makes 
the intellect comprehend?** The Atman is the seer but is not 
seen; it is the hearer but is not heard; it is the comprehender 
but is not comprehended ; it is the thinker but is not thought.** 
The Atman is the wimess (s5&stn),** the seer (paridrastf),*^ the 
knower And the knower can never be known. The 

subject can never be an object of knowledge. Deussen says; 
"The Atman as the knowing subject can never become an object 
for us, and is therefore itself unknowable.”** Ranade says: ‘The 
Atman is unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject who 
knows. How could the Eternal Knower be an object of know- 
ledge ?”^^ Fourthly, the Atman is aU-comprdhending. It oompre* 
hends ^ relations. It can never be a term of any relation. It 
embraces the distinction of subject and object, knower and known. 
How, then, can it be an object of knowledge? The distinction of 
subject and object is within it ; it is not subject to the distinction. 
It is non-dual. It is one. It is infinite {bhuma). In it one cannot 
see any other thing, one cannot hear any other thing, one cannot 
comprehend any other thing^^ Where there is duality in appear- 
ance, diere one smells the other, one sees the other, one hears 

*»Kath. Up., Hi, 12; Tail. Up., H, 4. 1. 

** Vijilatiram are kcna vijSmyit. Br. Up., ii, 4, 14. 

•*Ibfd., Hi, 4, 2. “Ibid., Hi, 8, 11. 

••8vet. Up., Vi, 14. “Pras. Up., vi, 5. 

“Br. Up., H, 4, 14. 
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the other, one addresses the other, one comprehends the other, 
and one knows the other. But where there is no duality, where 
everything is realized as the Atman, how should one smell, see, 
hear, address, comprehend, and know the other?'* The Atman 
is the one, infinite reality. It is beyond duality. It is beyond 
distinction. So it cannot be an object of knowledge.'* “The 
supreme atman,” says Deussen, “is unknowable, because it is the 
all-comprehending unity, whereas all knowledge presupposes a 
duality of subject and object.”'* This conception of the Atman 
as beyond the distinction of subject and object is higher than 
the conception of the Atman as the Eternal Knower or Subject. 
Samkara advocates this conception. Lastly, though the Upani^ds 
make the Atman absolutely unknowable as the unconditional 
Brahman, they do not make it so as the inner self (pratyagatman) 
of man. The Atman which is hidden in the heart of man 
{gahvatestha) as the inner self is apprehended by ecstatic intuition 
(adhyatmayogay^ God created the sense-organs in such a way 
that they always turn outwards to external objects : they can never 
turn inwards to apprehend the inner self. So we cannot perceive 
the inner self through the sense-organs. But some men can 
perceive it by withdrawing their senses from the external objects 
and concentrating their minds on the inner self (pratyaga/man).'* 
The inner self hidden in all creatures cannot be comprehended by 
the gross or unrefined intellect. It can be perceived only by yogts 
or subtle seers through their subtle one-pointed intellect or intui- 
tion." The Atman can be realized by one in mediution through 
the pure, enlightened heart, where there is the illumination of 
spiritual vision.'* The Atman can be realized only by supra- 
intellectual intuition (prajndna)J^ Thus, the inner self of man is 
inaccessible to the outer and inner senses, manas and buddhi. It 
is only an object of higher intuition which is above intellect. . 


10. The Samkara-Veddntist: The Self and Consciousness 

Saxhkara develops the Upanisadic conception of the Atman 
and regards it as the universal light of consciousness. According 


»*Br. Up., ii. 4, 14. 

^*H. N. Dutt, Brahmatattva (Bengali), ch. iii. 

^^The Philosophy of the VpantMds, p. 79. 
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to Ramanuja, consciousness is a- substance (dravya), and still it is 
a property of the self, even as a ray of light, though a substance, 
is a property of the lamp.*® The Naiyayika, the VaHesika, and 
Prabhakara hold that consciousness is a quality {guna) of the self.®® 
Kumarila holds that consciousness is an action (karma) of the self, 
because it is the result of its cognitive activity (jnanakarma), and 
because the cognitive activity and its result, viz. consciousness, 
should be regarded as one.®^ The Samkhya,' 6n the other hand, 
holds that consciousness constitutes the very essence (svarupa) of 
the self ai^d is not its quality or action.®® Sarhkara also holds 
with the Saihkhya that consciousness is neither a substance, nor 
a quality, nor an action of the self. The self is mere consciousness. 
It is not a substance to which consciousness belongs either as a 
quality or an action. Though there is no difference between the 
self and consciousness, yet we draw a distinction between the two, 
and speak of 'consciousness* when we wish to emphasize the 
relation of the self to objects, and we speak of the ‘self* simply 
when we do not want to emphasize that relation.®® In fact, the 
self and consciousness are one. The self is of the nature of eternal 
consciousness.®* 

Let us compare Saihkara’s doctrine with Prabhakara's views. 
Prabhakara holds that consciousness is self-luminous, but that the 
self which is the substrate of consciousness is not self-luminous. 
Samkara, on the other hand, holds that the self is nothing but 
consciousness, and as such it is self-luminous. Prabhakara holds 
that the self is always known as an ego or a knower ;* that it is 
identical with the ego. But Saihkara holds that the self is the 
eternal light of consciousness beyond the distinction of ego and 
non-ego. The self cannot be identical with the ego. If it were 
so, it would be known as an ego even in dreamless sleep. But, as 
a matter of fact, there is no such consciousness in dreamless sleep, 
though all admit that the self persists at that time. Prabhakara 
argues that there is no 7*— consciousness in dreamless sleep, 
because, at that time, there is no consciousness of objects, and 
there can be no 7’ — consciousness apart from object-consciousness. 
But the Saihkarite asks: In dreamless sleep is there the absence 
of pure consciousness? Or, is there the absence of empirical 

••TMK., tm. 3W-400. ”VPS., p. 57. 
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consciousness which depends on the affection of the self by objects? 
The first alternative is impossible, since pure consciousness is 
eternal and so can never be suspended. The second alternative 
also is excluded, since the consciousness of the self does not depend 
on the affection of the self by objects. So the Samkarite main- 
tains, that the self is not identical with the ego, and that it is not 
manifested as an ego in dreamless sleep because it remains in 
that state as pure self-luminous consciousness above the distinction 
of ego and non-ego. “When a man, on waking from dreamless 
sleep, reflects T slept weir, he transfers the /-character which 
belongs to all waking cognition to the state of deep sleep in which 
the self, freed for the time from all shackles of egoity was abiding 
in its own blissful nature and associated only with general non- 
particularized nescience, not with any of its special modifica- 
tions.^'®® In dreamless sleep egoism (ahamkara) is resolved into 
general nescience (avidya) ; at the time of waking it is formed 
again out of nescience. So in waking life there is ego-consciousness, 
but in dreamless sleep there is none. 

Thus Samkara differs from Prabhakara in his conception of 
the self. According to Prabhakara, the self is identical with the 
> egoism constitutes the essence of the self ; /-consciousness 
is a permanent characteristic of the self ; in all cognitions of 
objects the self is revealed as the subject of knowledge or ego. 
According to Samkara, on the other hand, the self is consciousness, 
pure and simple ; it is neither the substrate of consciousness nor 
the subject of consciousness ; it is neither a conscious substance 
nor a conscious subject or ego. The self is the pure light of 
consciousness which is self-luminous; it is above the distinction 
of ego and non-ego, subject and object. But though the self is 
pure self-luminous consciousness, it appears as an ego when it 
is determined by the limiting condition of the internal organ 
{antahkaratm) modified into egoism (ahamkara), and cannot dis- 
tinguish its pure essence from its phenomenal appearance as an 
ego. Egoism does not constitute the essence of the self, as 
Prabhakara holds, but it is a modification of the internal organ 
(antahkarana) which is an evolute of nescience. It is an adventi- 
tious mark of the self, which superimposed on it by nescience. 
The self which is one, eternal, changeless consciousness can neither 
be a knower (jnatr), nor an agent (kartf), nor an enjoyer {bhoktr), 

Indian Thought, voL I, p. 368. 
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since these imply agency* activity* and change which cannot 
belong to the changeless and eternal self. These are phenomenal 
appearances of the self superimposed on it by nescience. 

jSaihkara draws a distinction between the jiva and the Atman. 
The Atman is the eternal light of consciousness. The jiva is the 
eternal consciousness as limited by the organism* sense-organs* 
manas, and ahamkara. The Atman is the pure consciousness 
which is the presupposition of all experience ; It is presupposed by 
experience of all objects, and as such is entirely nonobjcctivc. 
But the jiva is both subject and object* knower and known, ego 
and non-ego. It is both I and me. The Atman is never an object 
of consciousness. The jiva is an object of self-consciousness 
{asmatpratyaya). The Atman becomes an object of self-conscious- 
ness* when it loses its purity and is determined by the limiting 
conditions of body, sense-organ and the like. When it is freed 
from all these fetters* it is not an object of self-consciousness. 
The Atman as the inner self (pratyagatman) is apprehended by 
immediate intuition.** 

&imkara says that even as fire cannot burn itself so the Atman 
cannot know itself. The Atman is not of the nature of an object ; 
so it can never be an object of knowledge.*^ It cannot be perceived 
through the sense-organs* since it is the witness of all perceptible 
objects.** It is not an object of mental perception or intellectual 
comprehension.** The Atman cannot be an object of its own 
apprehension* since being without parts it cannot be split up into 
the knowing subject (jnatr) and the known object (jfleya) at the 
same itime.** But though it can never be an object of empirical 
knowledge, it can be apprehended by higher intuition. The yogis 
have a vision of the Atman, which is undefinable and beyond all 
phenomenal appearances by meditation (samrMhana). Medita- 
tion consists in devotion* concentration of mind and ecstatic 
intuition.*^ Govindananda says* '"The Atman can be realized by 
intuition.”** 

** Na tSTadayainekantenavi^yah* asmatpratyayaviMystvit, aparokfat- 
vacca pratyagatmasiddheb* S.B., Int^uction. 

Na cSgneriva atmk atmano vmyo na eSvi^ye ifiaturiftanamutpadyate. 
S.B., Br. Up., ii. 4, 14. / i r- / 

iii, 2, 23. ••S.B.* Br. Up., iii, 8, U. 

**Na hi niravayavasya yugapat jfieya-jfiktitvopapattih. S.B., Tait. Up.* 
li* 1. 

Enamatmanaih niraBtasainastapnipaficam avyaktaiii saihridhanakale 
pa^yanti yoginah. S.B., iii, 2, 24. 

*”Yogalabhya itma yc^tma. Ratnaprabhi on $.B.* iii* 2* 24. 
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Vacaspati discusses this question in Bhamafi. According to 
him, the inner self (pratyagatman) is an object of higher intuition, 
but the fiva or individual soul, which is its phenomenal appear- 
ance, is an object of self-consciousness {ahampratyaya). The 
inner self {pratyagatman) is self-luminous, non-objective, and part- 
less; still when it is determined by the gross body, subtle body, 
sense-organs, manas, and btiddhi, which are the products of 
beginningless undefinable, avidyd, though unlimited, it appears as 
limited, though single, it appears as multiple, though inactive, it 
appears as active, though not an enjoyer, it appears as an enjoyer, 
though not an object of consciousness, it appears as an object of 
self-consciousness, and is manifested to us in the condition of a 
jiva®® The Atman is unlimited. But when it is limited by 
buddhi and other conditions, and cannot distinguish itself from 
these limiting conditions, it appears as a fiva. And the jwa is a 
knower a doer (kartf), and an enjoyer (bhoktr). It is of a 

composite character. It is self and not-self, subject and object, 
knower and known. As pure consciousness (ciddtihS) it is self- 
luminous, and not an object of self-consciousness. But as condi- 
tioned by the limiting adjuncts of buddhi and the like, it is an 
object of self-consciousness.*^ Though the five is non-diSerent 
from the Atman, it is entangled in empirical life as limited by 
certain conditions. The active agent, which is the object of self- 
consciousness, is the pvatman, which is determined by the aggre- 
gate of limiting conditions. The paramdtman, whidi is the 
witness of this empirical self, is not an object of self-consciousness.** 
Self-consciousness (ahampratyayd) is a mental mode which is 
unconscious. And this unconscious mental mode can never mani- 
fest the Atman. It is the Atman that manifests the mental mode 
of self-consciousness.®* It is the presupposition of all experience, 
and so can never be an object of experience. It is the presupposi- 
tion of self consciousness, and so can never be an object of self- 
consciousness. According to Vacaspati, the inner self is of the 
nature of pure consciousness and manifests aU things, but it is 


••Bhimati, i, 1, I. P„ 38. 

**JIvo hi cidatmatayi svayaihpraki^atayi avisayo’pyaupidhikena rupe^a 
vi§aya iti bh&vab* Bhamati, i, 1, 1 (BomhAj, 1917), p. 39. 

** Ahaihpratyayavi^ayo yah karta karyak^a^asaihghitopahito jlvSttnS, 
tatsikfitveiia paramatmaQoluiihpratyayav^ayatvasya* pratyuktatvSt. BhSmatl, 
1» p» 134. 

**Na hyitmi*iiyarthab» anyat tu •arvamitmSrtham. Ibid., p. 134. 
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not manifested by any other thing. Still we must admit that 
it is apprehended by immediate intuition. Otherwise, all things 
would be unmanifested to us, since they are manifested by the 
inner self, and this would lead to utter ignorance of the whole 
universe.*^ 

Anandagiri regards the Atman as self-luminous, and the not- 
self (anatman) as the object of its consciousness. The Atman, 
which is of the nature of consciousness, is manifested as the 
witness {sakdn). It cannot be said that the Atman is not at all 
an object of consciousness like the void. Though it is not an 
object of self-consciousness (asmatpratyaya), it is apprehended by 
immediate intuition.** 

Govindananda holds that the jtva is apprehended by self-con- 
sciousness.** But how can the jtva be the knowing subject and 
the known object at the same time? Apyayadiksita holds that 
the jtva as determined by the mental modes of pleasure, pain, 
and the like is the object of self-consciousness, and as determined 
by antahkarana is the knowing subject. So there is no contra- 
diction here.^®* 

Padmapada raises the question of contradiction in the appre- 
hension of the Atman by itself. The Atman is the self ; 

the object is the not-self (pisaya). There is an essential difference 
between the two. The Atman is of the nature of consciousness. 
The object is unconscious. The Atman is internal {pratyak) but 
the object is external {parak). Consciousness is directed inward 
to the self; but it is directed outward to the object. The object 
is of the nature of this (idam) ; but the Atman is of the nature 
of not-this {anidam). The object is the common property of 
everybody's experience. The Atman is not a property of anyone's 
experience. How can the single, partless Atman break up into 
two such contradictory parts as the knowing subjea and the 
known object? Padmapada answers that the Atman is not an 
object of self-consciousness ; that egoism (ahamkara) which is of 
a dual character of subject and object is the object of self- 

•^Avaiyam cidatm5'parok8o’bhyupctaveyah, tadaprathayiih sarvasySpxa- 
thanena jagadindhyaprasaAgat. Ibid, i, 1, 1, p. 39. 

*• Awnatpratyayivisayatvc'pyaparoksatvat ckantcnSvisayatvSbhSvat. 

Nyayaniriuiya, i, 1, 1. . ^ 

•• Yo’hazhdhigamyah sa karta sa eva jivah. Ratnaprabha, u, 3, 38. 

Ahaihsukhityadyanubhavat 8iikhSdivi5i?^arupepa karmatvam,^^ antah- 
Istta^avi^iftarupeina kartitvam. Kalpataruparimala, i, 1, 1« p. 39. 
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consciousness.^®^ Prakalatman elaborates the view of Padmapada* 
He says that the Atman cannot be the knowing subject and the 
known object because they are of contradictory characters. The 
light of the sun is self-luminous ; it illumines all things, but is 
not illumined by any other thing. But its reflection in the mirror 
is illumined by the light of the sun. Likewise, the Atman is the 
universal light of consciousness. It is self-luminous. It manifests 
all objects, but is not manifested by any other object. But its 
reflection in ahamkara is manifested by the Atman through the 
mental mode of self-consciousness. So the Atman is not the object 
of self-consciousness. It is ahamkara (egoism) or the antahkaram 
superimposed on the Atman that is the object of self-conscious- 
ness.^®® According to Vidy^anya also, the Atman cannot be 
apprehended by itself because it does not possess the dual 
character of subject and object. But ahamkara is of a dual 
character; even as a piece of iron modified by contact with fire 
appears to have the dual character of iron and fire, so the 
antahkararm being superimposed on the Atman which is reflected 
in it in the form of ahamkara appears to have the dual character 
of subject and object. It is of a composite character. It is, as it 
were, a mixture of self and not-self. It is the antahkarana super- 
imposed on the Atman, or the Atman as reflected in, and 
determined by, the antahkararm. The Atman which is the 
presupposition of all experience of objects is the conscious and 
non-objective element, and the antahkararm which is superimposed 
on the self and is impregnated with the reflection of the self is 
the unconscious and objective element in aharhkara. So aharhkara 
is the object of self-consciousness.^®® Anantakrsna Sastri gives a 
similar account of the Samkarite view of Atma-pratyaksa in his 
ludd and elaborate introduction to V edantaparibhasa. In the 
cognition 1 am conscious’, T does not stand for the Atman but 
for egoism (aharhkara) with which it is erroneously identified. In 
self-consdousness (pharhpratyaya) the Atman as reflected in 
egoism (aharhkara) is manifested.^®* Ramanuja objects that if 
the Atman is not the ego (aham) or 1’, it cannot be the inner 

Astnatpramyatvabhimato’haxhkirah. Sa cedamanidaiimipavastugar- 
bhab saTvaiokasSksikab* Paflcaimdika, p. *17. 

PajtlcapSdikivivaniiia, p. 49. 

«»VPS.,p53. ' 

^**Aliadkprat^ye hi ahaihkStrasaxhvalitam caitanyamavabhisate. 
dwthn, VP., (Calcutta University edition, 1930), p. 29. 
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self or the seer. The Samkarite urges that the object of self- 
consciousness is the Atman as determined by egoism, and that 
the subject of self-consciousness is the universal consciousness as 
conditioned by egoism. Egoism enters as a constituent element 
into the object-self, but not into the subject-self, of which it is 
only a limiting adjunct.^®® Universal consciousness is the ultimate 
reality. It is subject-object-less. It is beyond ,the distinction of 
subject and object. It has really neither subject (nirairaya) nor 
object {nirvisayay The pure light of universal consciousness 
appears as the knowing subject owing to nescience when it is 
determined by egoism {ahamkara). Ahamkara is material ; it 
can never be the knower, since it is unconscious. The jiva is the 
knower ; and the jiim is the Atman as conditioned by ahamkara. 
Though ahamkara is material and unconscious, it can be the 
knower when the Atman is reflected in it owing to its proximity 
to the Atman. The universal consciousness as reflected in aham- 
kara is the jiva which is the knower and the doer. Neither 
ahamkara in itself nor the Atman in itself is the knower. But 
the Atman as reflected in ahamkara and conditioned by it is the 
knower. Owing to the reflection of the Atman in ahamkara there 
is an erroneous identificadon of it with ahamkara. The Atman 
which is above the distinction of ego and non-ego appears as the 
ego. In itself it is not the ego. In deep sleep the Atman persists 
as the seer or witness, not as the knower because ahathkara is 
resolved at that time.^®* 

The author of PaheadaB holds that the Atman is neither 
perceptible nor imperceptible. It is the subject (waym), ; so it can 
never be the object of perception (^isaya). But though it is not 
an object of sense-perception, it is apprehended by immediate 
intuition.^ Ramakrsna holds that the Atman is self-luminous 
without being an object of cognition like cognition, since it is 
realized by higher intuition.’^®* It cannot be subject and object 
at the same time. So it can never be an object (karma) of 
cognition. If it is argued that the Atman, in its pure essence, is 
the subject (kartr), arid as determined by a mental mode is the 
object (karma), it may as well be argued that a person in his 

‘•‘Ibid, p. 30. “‘Ibid, 31-32. 

Paficadasf, pancako^avivekaprakaranam, 27-8. 

‘•‘Atma svaprakliab sazhvltkarmatamantare^aparok^atvSt saihvedaiiavat. 
Ramakf$na*8 cemimentary on Palicadaii, iii, 28, p. 68 (Bombay, 1912). 
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essential nature is the subject of goings and as determined by 
the act of going is the object of going, which is absurd.^®^ So 
Ramakrsna concludes that the Atman can never be an object 
{karma) of cognition.^^® Citsukha also holds a similar view. 
The Atman cannot be an object of cognition. If it were so, it 
would be subject and object of the same act of cognition, which 
is self-contradictory. It cannot be argued that the Atman in 
itself is the subject and as determined by the mental modes of 
pleasure, pain, and the like is the object. In that case, the same 
person would be the subject as well as the object of going, which 
is absurd.^ “ So Citsukha holds that the Atman is self-luminous 
without being an object of cognition.^ 

The Saihkarite position may be thus briefly summed up. The 
self cannot be an object of introspection {manasa-pratyaksa) or 
self-consciousness {aham-pratyaya), as Kumarila holds, for, in that 
case, it would become a not-sclf as unconscious as an external 
object ; nor can it be perceived as the ego as opposed to the non- 
ego, or the subject of all knowledge of objects, as Prabhakara 
holds, because the ego is the phenomenal appearance of the self, 
being really a modification of the» internal organ (antahkarana) 
which is an evolute of nescience. The self which is the one, 
undifferentiated, eternal light of consciousness, above the distinc- 
tion of ego and non-ego — subject and object — can be known only 
by an immediate and intuitive consciousness. Though the knower 
{drastr), the known {drsya), and knowledge or consciousness (drfi) 
are apprehended by all as undoubted, still the subject of concious- 
ness or the knower {drastr), and the object of consciousness or the 
known {dr§ya) depend upon consciousness {dfH) for their reality. 
Hence, consciousness alone has ultimate reality, and the knower 
and the known, the ego and the non-ego, have empirical reality 
only.^^^ Consciousness, again, is of two kinds: unconditional 
{nirupadhika) and conditional {sopadhika). Unconditional con- 
sciousness is both subjectless {nirairaya) and objectless (nirvi^ya): 
it is identical with Being {sonmatrarUpa): it does not depend 
upon anything else to realize its existence. It is called Brahman. 

go* is a transitive verb in Sanskrit. The subject of going is an 
agent, and the object of going is the place to whidi he goes. 

Ramakrsna's commentary on Wficada^, ch. iii, 28, p. 68. 

»»Cit8ukhi, p. 25. 

Akarmatvaccktmanab svaprakSiatvam. Ibid, p. 25. 

R.B., i, 1, 1. 
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Conditional consciousness, on the other hand, has a subject 
(sasraya) as well as an object (savisaya), and depends on perception, 
inference, and the like. As it depends upon subject and object 
it has only an empirical reality. It is manifested by the antah- 
karana (internal organ). It consists in the function of the 

antahkarami. Hence, subjecthood or egoity {jnatrtva) must belong 
to the antahkarana, or the empirical self {j^ya) which is conditioned 
by the antahkarana. It cannot belong to the pure self {atmany 
which is pure consciousness. It cannot be the knower, subject, 
or ego. Egoity belongs to ahamkara, which is a modification of 
avidya. Selfhood (atmatva) is falsely attributed to ahamkara, 
which is entirely different from the self. So, unconditional con- 
sciousness, which is above the distinction of ego and non-ego, 
constitutes the essence of the self. It can be known only by an 
immediate intuition. 

11. The Ramanuja-V edantist 

Ramanuja holds with Sarhkara that consciousness constitutes 
the essence of the self. But he differs from gamkara in holding 
that the self is not mere consciousness but also the subject of 
consciousness : even as a lamp itself is of the nature of light, and 
still light is its property, so the self itself is of the nature of 
consciousness, and still consciousness is a property of the self. 
According to Ramanuja, there can be no consciousness without 
a self, just as there can be no light without a lamp ; just as the 
lamp is nothing but light, but still light is referred to the lamp, 
so the self is nothing but consciousness, but still consciousness is 
referred to the unity of the self.^^^ Thus, the self, according to 
Ramanuja, is not mere consciousness, but the ego or subjea of 
consciousness ; the ego is not a phenomenal appearance of the 
self when it is determined by the limiting condition of ahamkara 
(egoism), a modification of antahkarana (internal organ) which is 
a particular form of nescience {avidya) ; but it is identical with 
the self and constitutes its very essence.^* 

gamkara holds that just as the idea of silver is illusorily 
superimposed upon a nacre, so egoity is illusorily superimposed 
upon the self which is really beyond die distinction ci ego and 


i* 1, 1. 
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non-ego. But if egoity were nothing but an illusory superimposi- 
tion of nescience upon the self, then there would be a non- 
discrimination of the ego from pure consciousness or the self, and 
there would be such a consciousness as 1 am consciousness*, and 
not as 1 am conscious’. But, as a matter of fact, we always have 
such an experience as ‘I am conscious ’ ; this undeniable fact of 
experience clearly shows that the self is the subject of conscious- 
ness. We cannot divide this single indivisible consciousness into 
two parts and hold that the element of T is illusory and the 
element of consciousness is real — I’-ness or egoity is an illusory 
superimposition of nescience, and consciousness alone is a real 
ontological verity.^® Samkara argues, that by the ego we mean 
the agent (kartr) of cognition (jnana), and that this agency of 
knowledge cannot be regarded as an attribute of the self which 
is changeless and eternal. Hence, egoity or the character of a 
knower which involves an action and consequently change, is not 
a property of the unchanging and eternal self, but of the uncon- 
scious antahkarana (internal organ) which is modified into egoism 
(ahamkara). Ramanuja contends that egoity or the character of 
a knower cannot be the property of an unconscious object, viz. 
the antahkaratm (internal organ), but that it is the distinctive 
character of a conscious being, viz. the self. Moreover, the ego 
or knower does not involve any change; it is the subject of 
knowledge ; a knower is not necessarily an active, energizing, and 
changing principle. According to Ramanuja, the self is eternal^ 
and the natural consciousness of the self is eternal ; but though 
the consciousness of the self is eternal, it is subject to contraction 
and expansion, which are not natural properties of the self, but 
its mere accidents due to the karma of the person in the cycle 
of his mundane existence.”^ The self, in its pure essence, is 
unchar/ging. But though changeless, it is a knower or ego. The 
agency of knowledge cannot belong to the unconscious organ of 
egoity [ahamkara). How can the unconscious ahathkara, which 
is a modification of the antahkarana, become a conscious knower? 
It may be argued that the unconscious organ of egoity (ahanikara) 
may appear as a conscious knower (jnatf) because of the reflection 
of consciousness in it owing to its proximity to consciousness or 
the self,^^® But this argument is quite unsound. What is the 

i, I, 1. 
a. Saihkhya. 

17 
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meaning of the ‘reflection of consciousness'? Does it mean the 
reflection of ahamkara on consciousness? Or, does it mean the 
reflection of consciousness on the unconscious ahamkara} The 
first alternative is impossible, since Samkara does not admit at all 
that consciousness in itself, or the self, is a knower. Nor can 
consciousness be reflected upon the unconsci9US ahamkara, since 
that which is unconscious can never be a knower, 

flaihkara holds that the self exists in deep sleep as the witness 
(Saksin) of the general non-particularized nescience {avidya), when 
the organ of egoity {ahamkara) is dissolved. But Ramanuja asks : 
What is the meaning of a Sak^n} By a Sak^n we mean that 
which directly and immediately knows an object ; and hence that 
which does not know an object cannot be called a Saksin ; mere 
consciousness is never regarded as a Sak^n ; a Saksin is nothing 
but a knower or an ego.“® Egoity is not an adventitious property 
of the self, so that when this property is destroyed, the self may 
remain in its own essential condition as the pure light of concious- 
ncss which is above the distinction of ego and non-ego ; but egoity 
constitutes the essence of the self ; the ego is identical with the 
self and the self is identical with the ego. And this egoity of the 
self persists even in dreamless sleep, but there is no clear and 
distinct consciousness of the egoity at that time, since it is over- 
powered by tamas (ignorance), and there is no consciousness of 
external objects at that time. If it did not persist in deep sleep, 
we could never remember that we slept well on waking from sleep. 
And even when the self is released from the fetters of mundane 
existence, it does not realize itself as pure consciousness but as an 
ego. The self is always manifested as an ego, and never as mere 
consciousness above the distinction of ego and non-ego.'*® Rama- 
nuja's conception of the self as an ego agrees, to a great extent, 
mth. Prabh^ara’s view of the self, the only difference being that 
according to the latter, consciousness does not constitute the 
essence of the self, as Ramanuja holds with Sarhkara, but it is 
a quality of the self which is its substrate. Venkatanatha holds 
that the self is an object of self-consciousness, but that the self, 
in its pure essence, is clearly apprehended by yogic intuition.'*' 


"•RJB., i, 1, 1, and NSA., p. 59. 
i, 1, 1. 
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12. Comparison of the Different Views 

The Carvaka identifies the self either with the gross body, 
or with the sense-organs, or with the life-force, or with the mind 
{manas). His conception of the self is that of 'the material self 
of James, since even mind is material, and thought is a function 
of matter. He cannot rise above ‘the sensitive and appetitive self 
of Ward. Sadananda speaks of some Carvaka philosophers who 
identify the self with the sons, i.e. near and dear ones. Their 
conception of the self is that of ‘the social self of James. The 
Buddhist idealist, like James, identifies the self with the stream 
of consciousness without any core of substantiality. He regards 
the self as a psychic continuum. He cannot rise above the psycho- 
logical Me. His conception of the self is purely empirical. Like 
James, he does not recognize the transcendental or pure self. 
The Naiyayika, however, recognizes the self as a permanent 
substance endued with the qualities of cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, and effort. Some older Naiyayikas hold that the 
self is an object of inference. It is inferred from its qualities as 
their substratum. It cannot be perceived because it cannot be 
subject and object of the same act of knowledge. It cannot be 
the percipient and the perceived at the same time. The Naiyayika 
rises above the psychological Me or the empirical self to the con- 
ception of the pure self or /. He conceives the pure self as the 
substratum of the empirical self or the stream of cognitions, 
afEections, and conations. These psychoses are the qualities of 
the pure self, which inhere in it. They have no existence apart 
from it. There is an inseparable relation between the two. But 
they cannot be identified with each other. A substance cannot 
be identified with its qualities. “To identify I and Me** says 
Dr. Ward, “is logically impossible, for, ex vi terminorum, it is to 
identify subject and object."^** Again he says, “the I cannot be 
the Me nor the Me the /. At the same time the objective Me 
is impossible without the subjective Some earlier Naiyayikas 

hold that the self cannot be perceived because the subject can 
never become the object. But this position is not satisfactory. 
We cannot be deprived all together of the perception of the self, 
which thinks, feels, and wills. Hence, the Vaifcsika holds that 

Psychological Principles, p. 379 (1920). 

Ibid., p. 379 n. (1920). 
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the self is not an object of ordinary perception, but it is an object 
of yogic perception or higher intuition. The Samkhya also holds 
with some Naiyayikas that the self is an object of inference. But, 
according to him, the self can be inferred from its reflection 
ipratibimba) in buddhi as its original (bimbo). The Saihkhya 
dualism of Purusa and Prakrti, Drastr (the seer) and Dr^ya (seen), 
self and not-self makes the perception of the self impossible. The 
self is only the seer ; it can never be seen ; it can never turn back 
upon itself and perceive it. If it is ever perceived as the object, it 
will cease to be the subject. But the Patanjala, like the VaiSesika, 
holds that the self can be perceived by higher intuition (prdtibha 
jndna). Bur how can the same self be subject and object at the 
same time? The Patanjala holds that the self in its essence, or 
the pure self, is the subject, and that the self as reflected in 
buddhi, or the empirical self, is the object. The pure self intuits 
itself through its reflection in buddhi, or the empirical self; it cannot 
make itself an object of direct intuition. Thus, the Patanjala agrees 
with the Vailesika's view that the self can be perceived only by the 
yogis. But there is a difference between them. The PStanjala holds 
that even in yogic intuition the pure self is the subject, while the 
empirical self, or the self as reflected in buddhi, is the object. The 
Vai^esika, on the other hand, holds that the self in itself, or the pure 
self, apart from its cognitions, feelings, and conations, which con- 
stitute the empirical self, is the object of yogic intuition. For, unlike 
the Patanjala, the Vaifcsika does not set up an antagonism between 
the pure self and the empirical self and consider the former as a 
conscious subject and the latter as an unconscious object. But if 
the self can be an object of yogic perception, why should it not be 
an object of ordinary perception? Can we not distinguish between 
the minimal perception of the self and the maximal perception of 
the self, and hold that we have the former in ordinary perception, 
and the latter in yogic perception? Can we not have even a glimpse 
of the self in ordinary perception? The Neo-Naiyayika holds that 
the self is an object of ordinary perception. It is perceived only 
through the mind in relation to its qualities. The older Naiyayika 
holds that the self is inferred from its qualities, while the Neo- 
Naiyayika holds that the self is perceived together with its qualities. 
The Bhatta agrees with the Neo-Naiyayika that the self is an 
object of introspection or internal perception (manasap^atyaksa). 
He does not hold, with Prabhakara, that every act of cognition is 
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appropriated by the self and that all consciousness involves self- 
consciousness. There is a distinction between consciousness and 
self-consciousness. The Bhatta holds that only when an object is 
known and appropriated by the self, it is known as an object 
of internal perception or self-consciousness. Prabhakara, on the 
other hand, holds that every act of cognition apprehends itself, 
the cognizing subject and the cognized object. Self-consciousness 
is not a higher degree of consciousness. All consciousness is self- 
consciousness. Object-consciousness and self-consciousness always 
go together. There is no self-consciousness apart from object- 
consciousness. The self is always perceived as the subject of 
object-consciousness. Psychologically it is more reasonable to 
hold that the self is an object of self-consciousness than to hold 
that it is always the subject of object-consciousness. The Jaina 
agrees with Prabhakara in holding, that in every cognition of an 
object there is the cognition of the self, the object, and itself; 
that every cognition is appropriated by the self. But he difEers 
from Prabhakara in holding that it is the self that perceives itself 
through itself together with the object and the cognition of the 
object, and also that the self is an object of internal perception 
such as 1 am happy', 1 am unhappy', etc. But how can the 
subject be perceived as an object} The Jaina replies that whatever 
is direcdy and immediately experienced is the object of percep- 
tion. But still the difficulty remains. How can the subject 
become an object? How can the knower become the known? 
*The whole difficulty," says Kant, “lies in this, how a subject can 
internally intuit itself." Dr. Ward holds that the pure self is 
always immanent in experience in the sense that experience with- 
out an experient is unintelligible. But it is transcendent in the 
sense that it can never be a direct object of its own experience.^*^ 
So there is no difficulty in maintaining that the pure subject is 
immanent in experience and yet it is never a direct object of 
experience. In this sense, Prabhakara's view is right. Samkara 
avoids all these difficulties by conceiving the self as pure conscious- 
ness above the distinction of subject and object. He puts pure 
consciousness above the distinction of subject and object, while 
the Buddhist idealist (Yogacara) puts the distinction of subject 
and object within consciousness. Hence, both of them have not 
to face the difficulty how the subject can become an object. But 
Psychological Principles, p. 380 (1920). 
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at least from the psychological point of view, this is cutting the 
Gordian knot. The pure self or Atman of iSamkara is the Brahman 
or Absolute. The individual self {jiva) of iSaihkara is the knower, 
the doer, and the enjoyer. Thus it is the subjea from the indi- 
vidual point of view. The jiva is an object of self-consciousness 
{ahampratyaya), but the Atman is apprehended by immediate 
intuition. According to the Upanisads, the Ajman is beyond the 
grasp of the senses, the mind, and the intellect ; it is known only 
by higher intuition (adhyatmayoga). According to Ramanuja, 
the self is essentially an ego or subject ; egoity is not an accidental 
quality of the self ; it constitutes its very essence, and tiie self is 
always perceived as an ego or subject. It is an object of sdf- 
consciousness and is clearly apprehended by higher intuition. 



BOOK VI 


Chapter XIII 

INDEFINITE PERCEPTIONS 

1. Different Kinds of Indefinite Perceptions 

We have dealt with the nature and conditions of various 
kinds of perception. But our treatment of Indian Psychology of 
Perception would be inadequate without reference to the analysis 
of the various kinds of erroneous perceptions. Pra^stapada divides 
knowledge into two kinds: (1) True knowledge (vidya) and (2) erro- 
neous knowledge {avidya). He subdivides the former into four 
kinds: (1) Perception, (2) inference, (3) recollection, and (4) higher 
intuition of an ascetic. He subdivides the latter also into four 
kinds: (1) Doubt (sarhSaya), error {viparyaya), (3) indefinite and 
indeterminate perception due to lapse of memory (anadhyavasaya), 
and (4) dream {svaprui).^ Sivaditya recognizes another kind of 
indefinite perception called t}ha. In this chapter we shall discuss 
the nature of doubtful and indefinite perceptions. In subsequent 
chapters of this Book we shall deal with illusory perceptions, 
dreams, and abnormal perceptions. Three kinds of indefinite 
perceptions have been analysed in the Nyaya-Vailesika literature: 
(1) Saihfoya or doubtful perception; (2) 0ha or conjecture; and 
(3) Anadhyavasaya or indefinite and indeterminate perception due 
to lapse of memory. Let us consider the psychological nature (rf 
these indefinite perceptions apart from their epistemological value. 

2. (a) Sathiaya {Doubtful Perception) 

We may have doubt with regard to perceptible objects or with 
regard to inferable objects. But here we are concerned only 
with doubtful perception. Bhisarvajfia defines doubt as uncertain 
knowledge {anamdharatfa-jMna).* But this definition is too wide. 
It includes two other kinds of inddfinite perception, e.g. tJha and 
Anadhyavasaya. Prafostapida defines doubt as uncertain knosdedge 

•PBh., p. 172. *N8ir., p. 1. 
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of the mind wavering between two alternatives, which arises 
from the perception of the common qualities of two objects, the 
peculiar qualities of which were perceived in the past, the recollec- 
tion of the peculiar qualities of both the objects, and demerit 
(adharma),^ Sridhara explains it in the following manner. When 
we perceive a tall object from a distance but do not perceive the 
peculiar qualities of the object, we have a doubtful perception 
such as Is it a post or a man?’ Here, we perceive the tallness 
of the object, which is common to a post and a man, but we do 
not perceive their distinctive features such as crookedness and 
cavities which are the peculiar characteristics of a post, and hands 
and feet which are the peculiar features of a man ; but the 
perception of the common quality (e.g. tallness) simultaneously 
revives in memory the subconscious impressions of the peculiar 
characters of both the objects (e.g. a post and a man) left by 
previous perceptions ; and our minds oscillate between these two 
objects revived in memory, and cannot come to a definite decision 
whether the object of perception is a post or man, because when 
we are inclined to think that the object is a post we are met by 
the opposite characters of a man revived in memory by the percep- 
tion of the common quality ; and thus our minds are drawn from 
the one to the other by conflicting trains of ideas, and consequently 
come to have a doubtful perception such as Is it a post or a 
man?’ Thus, the perception of the common quality of two objects 
in the same substance is the cause of a doubtful perception. But 
how can it be so? Is it not destroyed when there is a reproduc- 
tion of the peculiar qualities of the two objects? Sridhara 
contends, that the perception of the common quality simul- 
taneously revives the subconscious impressions of the peculiar 
qualities of both objects with which it was associated in our past 
experience, but that it does not vanish after reinstating the ideas 
of the peculiar features of both objects; that it lingers in the 
mind, and together with the conflicting trains of ideas constitutes 
a complex psychosis called doubtful perception.* Udayana points 
out that a doubtful perception arises from the perception of an 
object, endued with the common qualities of two objects along with 
the non-perception of their peculiar qualities, which brings about the 
recollection of their peculiar qualities.* Thus, a doubtful 

*PBh., p. 174. *NK., p. 175-6. 

»Kir., p. 261. 
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perception is a complex presentative-representative process in which 
there is the perception of the common quality of two objects in 
the same substance together with two conflicting trains of ideas 
revived by the perceptions. But these conflicting trams of ideas 
are not integrated with the percept, but hover round it ; sometimes 
the one train of ideas suggested by the percept gives rise to the 
apprehension of the one object, and sometimes the other train 
of ideas suggested by the percept gives rise to the apprehension 
of the other object. Thus, the mind oscillates between two alter- 
natives in a doubtful perception. Udayana points out that the 
state of doubt has always an unpleasant feeling tone, and we 
always try to avoid it. Otherwise, it would never bring about 
the desire to know the object of doubtful cognition more definitely.® 
Jayanta Bhatta says that a doubtful cognition arrests all activity 
for the time being.' 

Sarhkara Misra defines a doubtful cognition as the knowledge 
of many contrary qualities in one and the same object. Annam 
Bhatta also defines it in the same way.® Thus doubt has three 
characteristics: (1) There must be knowledge of several qualities; 
(2) the qualities must be contrary to one another; and (3) they 
must be apprehended in one and the same object. The definition, 
however, is not quite satisfactory, since it is difficult to define 
what is meant by contrary {viruddha) qualities. “There is no 
certain test,” says Mr. Athalye, “to determine what properties 
are contrary to one another and what not. Roughly we may 
say that those which are never observed together as existing in 
one object are irreconcilable.”® Laugaksi Bhaskara defines a 
doubtful cognition more precisely as knowledge consisting in an 
alternation between various contrary qualities with regard to one 
and the same object.^® Sri Vadi Devasuri also defines it as 
uncertain knowledge consisting in an alternation between various 
extremes owing to the absence of proof or disproof.^ According 
to all these definitions, in the state of doubt the mind oscillates 
between more than two alternatives, while according to Prasasta- 
pada, Sridhara, Udayana, and others, the mind oscillates between 
two alternatives only in the state of doubt. ViSvanatha distin- 
guishes between definite knowledge and doubtful knowledge. 
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Definite knowledge (m^caya) consists in knowledge of the presence 
of an attribute in an object, which it possesses, and of the absence 
of an attribute in an object, which it does not possess. Doubtful 
knowledge \ 5 amk 1 ya) consists in knowledge which has for its 
characteristic the presence or absence of contrary qualities in one 
and the same object. When we have a doubtful perception such 
as Is this a post or a man?’ we have four alternatives {koti): 
(1) 'This is a post* ; (2) 'This is not a post* ; (3) 'This is a man * ; 
and (4) 'This is not a man*. Thus the ^doubtful perception has j 
four alternatives.^* 

In the Nyaya and Vailesika literature the various kinds of 
doubt and the various causes of doubt have been discussed 
elaborately. But these are not so much concerned with the psycho- 
logical nature of doubtful perception. So we cannot consider 
them here.^* 


3. (b) Vha (Conjecture) 

Generally in a doubtful perception (sarhiaya) we have a 
distinct consciousness of two alternatives reproduced in memory 
by the perception of the common quality of two objects. But 
sometimes one of these alternatives is suppressed and the other 
is manifest, and sometimes both the alternatives are indistinct 
and unmanifested. So we have two other kinds of indefinite 
perceptions: tJha and Anadhyavasaya. Oha or conjecture is an 
indefinite perception in which the mind does not oscillate between 
two equally distinct alternatives as in doubtful perception (sam^aya) 
described above. In it the mind is conscious of one of the alter- 
natives, the other being suppressed. Sivaditya defines Oha as a 
doubtful or indefinite perception in which only one of the 
suggested alternatives is manifest to consciousness (the other 
being suppressed).^^ When we perceive a tall object from a 
distance, in a field of corn in which posts are not generally found, 
but only men, we have an indefinite perception such as 'That 
may be a tall man in the field*.*' Here, we perceive only the 
tallnes of an object, but do not perceive its peculiar features ; the 
perception of tallness which is common to a post and a man tends 

”SM., Slokas 129-130, pp. 440-1. HIP., i, pp. 550-3. 

Utkataikakotikah sariisaya uhah. SP., p. 69. 

“MB.,*p. 25;‘N^r., p. 2; NTD., p. 65, 
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to reinstate in memory the two conflicting trains of ideas, e.g. 
those of the peculiar qualities of a post and a man. But one of 
these conflicting trains of ideas is suppressed by the other owing 
to the greater strength of its associative connection. Generally 
we do not find posts in fields of corn, but very often meet with 
men working in fields. So when we perceive a tall object in a 
field from a distance, though the perception of tallness tends to 
revive the ideas of a post and a man both, it actually revives the 
idea of a man owing to the greater strength of its associative con- 
nection which suppresses the idea of a post suggested by the 
perception of tallness. One alternative is suppressed by the 
strength of the other. But though the idea of a post is suppressed 
by the idea of a man, it tends to come to the margin of conscious- 
ness, and colours the whole mental process and invests it with 
indefiniteness. Herein lies the difference between conjecture {uha) 
and definite perception. Thus the suppressed alternative also has 
a function in such an indefinite perception. Vehkatanatha gives 
a similar account of Cha. It is a kind of perception in which 
only one alternative is distinctly present to consciousness owing 
to repeated perception of this object in the past, the other being 
suppressed. In it the mind does not oscillate between two alter- 
natives because they are not equally distinct to consciousness. 
Only one of them is manifest to consciousness and the other is 
unmanifest so that the mind tentatively accepts the former alter- 
native,^® Srinivasa urges that 0ha should not be regarded as 
having only one alternative. It has two alternatives, one of which 
comes up to the level of consciousness, and the other still remains 
below the threshold of consciousness so that one is manifest and 
the other is unmanifested. 0ha is not quite an indefinite cog- 
nition. It is almost definite.^® 

Sarhsaya may be compared with Oha. In Sam^aya both the 
alternatives suggested by the perception of their common quality 
are manifest to consciousness ; both of them are above the thresh- 
hold of consciousness; but the mind oscillates between these two 
alternatives, since it cannot perceive the peculiar qualities of the 
object present to a sense-organ. But in Oha only one alternative 

**NP., p. 68. 

Utkatanutkatakotidvayavifaya eva na tvekakotikah. Nyayasira on 
NP., p. 68. 

Adhyavasiyatmaka eva sa ijha^. Ibid., p. 68. 
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suggested by the perception of the common quality is manifest 
to consciousness, which is above the threshold of consciousness, 
being revived by the perception of the common quality owing to 
its stronger association with the object and suppressing the other 
alternative. This alternative was very often perceived together 
with the object in the past ; so a strong bond of association has 
been established between their subconscious impressions ; hence, 
this alternative is revived in memory, which suppresses the other 
alternative, because it was seldom perceived together with the 
object in the past. Thus, in Saihsaya both the alternatives are 
manifest to consciousness, while in Cha only one alternative is 
manifest to consciousness, and the other is suppressed. This 
distinction is brought out by Vehkatanatha.^® Thus, though tJha 
is an indefinite perception like Saihlaya, it is more definite than 
the latter as here the mind tentatively accepts one alternative 
which is manifest to consciousness, the other being suppressed, 
while in Sarh^aya the mind wavers between two alternatives 
equally manifest to consciousness and cannot accept one and 
reject the other. 


\ 


\ 


4. (c) Anadhyavasaya {Indefinite and Indeterminate Perception) 

Sometimes an indefinite perception takes the form of Anadhya- 
vasdya, which is defined by Sivaditya as an’ indefinite perception of 
an object in which both the alternatives are unmanifested to 
consciousness.®® It is an indefinite and indeterminate perception 
due to lapse of memory. For example, when we perceive a tree 
but do not remember its name, we have an indefinite perception 
of the tree in the form: ‘What may be the name of the tree?’*^ 
According to Sivaditya, in this perception also there are two con- 
flicting trains of ideas suggested by the perception of a common 
quality, but these trains of ideas are not distinct and manifest to 
consciousness, as in the doubtful perception: ‘Is it a post or a 
man?'®® but they are indistinct or unmanifested {andlingita, 
aspasta), occupying only the margin of consciousness, or the level 
of the subconscious ; and when these marginal or subconscious 
ideas are * brought back to the field of distinct consciousness by 
an effort of the mind afterwards, the mind oscillates between the 

'• NP., p. 68. 

Analihgitobhayakotyanavadharai^jfianamanadhyavasiyah. SP., p. 69. 
p. 25; NTD.; p. 66. ”MB.. p. 26. 
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two distinct trains of ideas and comes to have a doubtful percep- 
tion: Is it a mango-tree or a jack-fruit tree?'*® But when the 
conflicting trains of ideas suggested by the perception of a 
common quality occupy the margin of consciousness or the sub- 
conscious region, the mind is in an aching void, groping in the 
dark, as it were, for one of these marginal or subconscious ideas. 
This kind of indefinite perception is different from a doubtful 
perception in which both the alternatives are manifested to con- 
sciousness. 

But Pra^astapada and his exponents, Srldhara and Udayana, 
give us a slightly different account of the nature of Anadhyavasaya. 
Pra^astapada defines Anadhyavasaya as an indefinite perception 
of an object, either familiar or unfamiliar, due to absent-minded- 
ness or desire for further knowledge.*® For instance, when a 
well-known king has passed by a road, one who has not been able 
to observe him through inattention or absent-mindedness, has 
only an indefinite perception that ‘somebody has passed by the 
road' without definitely recognizing the object of perception.*^ 
As regards unfamiliar objects an indefinite perception appears on 
account of ignorance. For instance, a Bahika, an inhabitant of 
the Daksa country, has an indefinite perception of a jack-fruit 
tree, which is unfamiliar to him. Sridhara explains it in the 
following manner. When a Bahika perceives a jack-fruit tree, he 
has many definite perceptions with regard to it, such as (1) ‘this 

exists', (2) ‘this is a substance', (3) ‘this is a modification of earth', 

(4) ‘this is a tree’, (5) ‘this has a colour', and (6) ‘this has branches’. 
He has also an indistinct perception of the generic character 
of the jack-fruit tree, which is common to all jack-fruit trees, and 
which distinguishes these from other kinds of trees. What he 
does not know is the only fact that this tree bears the particular 
name, viz. ‘jack-fruit tree', since he has not yet heard this name 
from any other person ; but he has an idea that it must have a 
name. And such an indefinite perception devoid of the definite 
idea of the particular name is called Anadhyavasaya.*® Vchkata- 
natha's account of Anadhyavasaya is similar to those of Pra£asta* 
pada and Sridhara. He holds Aat it is the apprehension of an 

object, the name of which is forgotten. In it the mind has a 

deWte perception of an object but has no definite recollection 

«PBh., p. 182. **NK., p. 182. 

••Ibid., pp. 182-3; E.T., p. 385. 
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of its name, though it feels thAt it must have a name. After 
definitely perceiving a tree, for instance, we are in doubt whether 
its name is ‘mango-tree*, or ‘jack-fruit tree*, and want to know its 
name definitely. So in Anadhyavasaya there is a doubt as to the 
name of an object due to lapse of memory.*® 

Udayana differs from Prasastapada and Sridhara in his con- 
ception of Anadhyavasaya. According to him, Anadhyavasaya is 
an indefinite perception due to the perception of a common quality 
of two alternatives both of which are not distinctly apprehended. 
There is a distinct apprehension of one alternative, but no 
apprehension of the other. So Anadhyavasaya is different from 
Saihsaya. Sariisaya or doubt arises from the perception of the 
common quality of two alternatives, both of which are distinctly 
apprehended. In it the mind oscillates between two alternatives, 
both of which are distinctly present to consciousness. But in 
Anadhyavasaya there is no oscillation of the mind, since the two 
alternatives are not distinctly present to consciousness.*^ Udayana*s 
conception of Anadhyavasaya resembles Sivaditya*s conception of 
Oha. 

Samkara Misra defines anadhyavasaya as the apprehension of 
an object as something?^ When a person who has never seen a 
camel sees it suddenly for the first time he apprehends it as some- 
thing. He perceives the distinctive qualities of the camel, e.g. a 
long neck, wide lips, etc., and so distinguishes it from a horse or an 
elephant. But he cannot refer it to the class of camels nor does 
he know its- name. So anadhyavasaya is different from samiaya. 
In samkaya the mind wavers between two conflicting alternatives 
such as Is it a post or a man?' But in anadhyavasaya the mind 
does not waver between two alternatives, since they are not present 
to consciousness. It does not arise from the perception of the 
common quality of two objects, and the recollection of their distinc- 
tive qualities. It apprehends the distinctive qualities of an object. 
Samsaya and anadhyavasaya both are indefinite knowledge. They 
give rise to a desire for further knowledge. In samsaya the alter- 
natives are distinct, while in anadhyavasaya they are unmanifested. 
Thus, anadhyavasaya differs from samsaya for three reasons. First, 
they are different kinds of indefinite knowledge. Secondly, they 

w NP.. pp. 67-8. 

Anupalabdhasapaksavipakfasaxhspar^sya dhannasya dartonat vi^esata 
upakbdhanupalabdhaKotikaih jiianamanadhyavasayab. Kir., p. 269. 
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apprehend different objects. Thirdly, they are produced by 
different causes.^* 

Vallabhacarya gives us a slightly different account of Anadhya- 
vasaya. According to him, Anadhyavasaya is the indefinite per- 
ception of an object as something in a general way, the particular 
features of which are not perceived. In it there is a bare apprehen- 
sion of an object as something, but no apprehension of its 
distinctive character. Still there is a desire to know its nature.*® 
Sri Vadi Devasuri, a Jaina philosopher, gives us a similar account 
of anadhyavasaya. He defines it as an indefinite perception of an 
object in the form 'What is it?* He gives an example. When a 
passer-by treads on grass with an inattentive mind he has an 
indefinite perception of something in the form of anadhya- 
vasdya.^^ Ratnaprabhacarya further explains the nature of 
anadhyavasaya as defined by Sri Vadi Devasuri. He defines 
anadhyavasaya as the bare apprehension of an object in the 
form 'What is it?* In it the particular features of the object 
are not distinctly presented to consciousness. For instance, when 
a person with his mind engrossed in some other thing treads on 
grass he has an indefinite perception that he has touched some- 
thing, but owing to inattention he cannot recognize what class it 
belongs to and what its name is. Such a bare apprehension of 
an object with no knowledge of its particular features is called 
Anadhyavasaya.** Thus, it is an indistinct impression in the field 
of inattention surrounding the focal point of clear and distinct 
consciousness. 

Saih^aya may be compared with Anadhyavasaya. Sridhara 
points out that anadhyavasaya must not be identified with 
samiaya, because it differs from the latter both in its origin and 
nature. Firsdy, samSaya arises from the recollection of the 
peculiar features of two objects ; while in anadhyavasaya there is 
no such recollection of the peculiar features of two objects, 
which often arises from mere absence of a distinct cognition of 
peculiarities. Secondly, in sathiaya the mind wavers between two 
distinct alternatives, sometimes touching the one and sometimes 
touching the other, while in anadhyavasaya the mind does 
not oscillate between two alternatives.** Udayana distinguishes 

••KR., pp. 121-2. NyayainSvatl (Bombay), p. 46. 

”PNT., 1, 13-14. 

** Ratolkaravatirika (on above), i, 13-14. 
p. 183; E.T., pp. 385-6. 
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sarn^aya from anadhyavasaya in the following manner: Samiaym 
arises from the perception of the common quality of two extremes 
which are revived in memory ; in it the mind oscillates between 
two alternatives which are distinctly present to consciousness. 
Anadhyavasaya, on the other hand, arises from the perception of 
the common quality of two extremes both of which are not 
distinctly revived in memory ; it is indefinite knowledge consisting 
in an alternation between two extremes one of which is distinctly 
present to consciousness, while the other is suppressed. Herei 
evidently, Udayana means by Anadhyavasaya what has already; 
been explained as Oha.®* 


Kir., p. 269. 



Chapter XTV 


ILLUSIONS 
1. Introduction 

In this chapter we shall confine our attention to illusory 
perceptions. The treatment of Indian philosophers is more psycho- 
logical than physiological. And their psychological analysis of 
illusory perception is closely allied with the determination of its 
epistemological value and ontological basis. Indian philosophers 
treat psychology always as the basis of epistemology and ontology ; 
and their psydiological analysis is sometimes coloured by their 
metaphysical presuppositions. They do not give an exhaustive 
classification of the different kinds of illusions with reference to all 
the sense-organs. But still they give a psychological classificadoii 
of the principal types of illusions. ITieir enumeration of the 
different sources of illusions is almost complete. The different 
schools of Indian philosophers have tackled the problem of illusion 
in different ways. They give us slightly different accounts about 
its psychological nature. There is a hot controversy among 
them about its ontological basis. Different schools of Indian 
philosophers have advanced different theories of illusion, and their 
polemics against one another exhibit their wonderful power of 
psychological analysis and rare metaphysical acumen. Western 
psychologists are more concerned with the physiological conditions 
of illusions than ynth their psychological nature. Their treat* 
merit is more physiolo^cal than psychological, and their treatment 
of illusions from the epistemological and ontological points of 
view is extremely meagre in comparison with the Indian treatment 


2. Different kinds of Illusions 

(i) AnubhUyamSnSropa viparyaya and stnaryamanSropa 
viparyaya. 

Saifakara MHra divides illusions into two kinds: (1) those whiA 
consist in false ascription of an actuafly percciW object to 
another object present to a sense-organ (armbfayamSnSropa ) ; and 
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(2) those which consist in false ascription of an object revived in 
memory to another object present to a sense-organ {smarya- 
tnanaropaY The illusory perceptions of bitter molasses and a 
yellow conch-shell are examples of the first kind. And the illusory 
perception of silver in a nacre is an example of the second kind. 
In the illusory perceptions of bitter molasses and a yellow oonch- 
ahell, bitterness of the bile in the gustatory organ and yellowness 
of the bile in the visual organ, which are actually perceived, are. 
falsely ascribed to molasses and conch-sliell respectively. Thesej 
illusions are not due to subconscious impressions. In them both^l 
the object which is superimposed and the object on which the 
former is superimposed are actually perceived. The illusions of 
the second kind are produced by the sense-organs in co-operation 
with subconscious impressions, like recognition. They cannot be 
produced by the sense-organs alone; nor can they be produced 
by subconscious impressions alone ; but they are produced by 
both taken together. For instance, the illusory perception of silver 
in a nacre is produced by the visual organ in contact with the 
nacre, in co-operation with the subconscious impression of silver 
revived by the perception of brightness of the nacre, which it 
has in common with silver.^ Jayasiihhasuri also divides illusions 
into the above two kinds.® He illustrates the first kind of illusion 
by the illusory percepdon of the double moon. He explains it 
in the following manner. When we press the eye-ball with a 
finger, the moon appears to be double; but before the eye-ball 
was pressed the moon appeared to be single, and after the pressing 
has ceased the moon appears to be single. And sometimes the 
iUusion of the double moon is due to the excess of darkness 
(timira) within the eye-ball, which bifurcates the ray of light 
issuing out of the eye-ball. In this illusion an object revived in 
memory is not falsely ascribed to an objea present to a sense- 
organ. He illustrates the second kind of illusion by the illusory 
perception of elephants, etc., during sleep. In dreams the objects 
which were perceived in the past are revived in memory and 
appear to be actually perceived here and now. Thus centrally 
mitiated illusions or hallucinations fall within the second 
category.* 


® a^ij^gdarahasya, pp. 119-120. 

p. 120. 
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(ii) Indriyaja bhranti (Illusion) and Mana^ bhranti (Hallucinationi) 

Jayanta Bhaffa divides illusory perceptions into two kinds: 
(1) those which are produced by the peripheral organs {indriyaja)^ 
and (2) those which are produced by the central organ or mind 
(manasa). The former are peripherally excited, while the latter 
are centrally excited. The former are produced by some defects 
in the external stimuli, or by some defects in the peripheral organs. 
The latter are produced by some defects in the central organ or 
mind. The former are never without objective substrates; they 
are always produced by external stimuli [salambana). But the 
latter are always without objective substrates ; they are never 
produced by external stimuli {niralamhanay ITie former are 
called Illusions and the latter hallucinations in Western psycho- 
logy. Jayanta Bhatta illustrates these difEerent kinds of illusory 
perceptions. The illusory perceptions of silver in a nacre, and of 
a sheet of water in the rays of the sun reflected on sands in a 
desert are illusions due to defects in the external stimuli (wsaya- 
dosa). The illusory perceptions of bitter sugar, double moon, and 
a mass of hair are illusions due to defects in the peripheral organs 
{indriya-dosa). All these are illusions. Hallucinations have no 
external stimuli, and are independent of the peripheral organ ; 
they are solely of mental origin, and due to some defects in the 
mind (tnanodosa, antahkarana-dosa),^ For example, when a lover 
is overpowered by stormy passion awakened by pangs of separa- 
tion, he perceives the semblance of his beloved lady near him, 
though she is far away. Hallucinations are due to the recollection 
of objects distant in time and space owing to the revival of their 
subconscious impressions. Eheams also are hallucinations due to 
revival of subconscious impressions left by previous perceptions; 
they are excited by the mind overcome by drowsiness. Thus, in 
hallucinations the forms which appear in consciousness are mostly 
memory-images owing to the revival of their subconscious im- 
pressions. But what is the cause of the resuscitation of these 
subconscious impressions? Sometimes they are awakened by 
similar cognitions (sadrm vijnana), sometimes by strong passions, 
e.g. lust, grief, etc. {kdmasohadi), sometimes by the habitual per- 
ception of these objects {taddarsanabhyTisa)^ sometimes by drowsi- 
ness {nidra), sometimes by constant thinking (cintd), sometimes 

pp. 89, 185, and 545. 
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by perversion of the bodily humours {dhatUnam vikfti), and 
sometimes by adf^fa (i.e. merit or demerit) where there are no 
other causes/ 

Sridhara also divides illusory perceptions into peripherally 
excited illusions and centrally excit^ illusions or haUucinations 
He divides the former again into indeterminate {nirvikalpaka) 
illusions and determinate (savikalpaka) illusions. Indeterminate 
illusions contain only presentative elements ; they are due to 
pathological disorders of the peripheral organs alone. For example, 
when we perceive a white conch-shell as yellow, the illusion is 
purely presentative in character, and is produced by the visual 
organ perverted by preponderance of the bilious humour. Deter- 
minate illusions contain both presentative and representative 
elements; they are produced by the peripheral organs in co- 
operation with subconscious impressions. For example, when we 
mistake a nacre for a piece of silver, the illusion is produced by 
the perverted visual organ in contact with the nacre in co-opera- 
tion with the subconscious impression of silver. Here, the illusory 
perception contains both presentative and representative elements ; 
the presentative element (idam) is produced by the perverted 
visual organ, and the representative element (rajatdm), by the 
subconscious impression. But the illusion is perceptual in charac- 
ter, though it contains presentative and representative elements ; 
hence it is produced by the perverted visual organ in co-operation 
with the subconscious impression of silver. These illusions are 
produced by external stimuli which have certain features in 
common with those objects which are manifested in illusory 
perceptions; this similarity between the real objects or external 
stimuli (e.g. nacre) and the illusory objects (e.g. silver) appearing 
in consciousness is the cause of these illusions. But hallucinations 
are not peripherally excited ; they arise solely from some derange- 
ment of the mind. Hallucinations never arise out of the percep- 
tion of similarity which is not possible in these xases, since there 
are no external stimuli to excite them. For instance, when a 
man is infatuated with love for a woman, he perceives the 
semblance of his beloved, here, there, and everywhere, though 
there is no objective stimulus. Hallucinations are illusory percep- 
tions because in them absent objects appear in consciousness as 
present/ 

p 69. 
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According to Jayanta Bhaffa also, in the illusory percepnon 
of silver in a nacre we perceive only the common feature of the 
nacre (e.g. brightness); the perception of this similarity between 
the nacre and silver reminds us of the peculiar features of silver^ 
and so we have an illusory perception of silver in a nacre.® But this 
is possible only in peripherally excited illusions. In centrally 
excited illusions or hallucinations there are no external stimuli; 
so they cannot be produced by the perception of the common 
features of two objects and the recollection of the peculiar features 
of one of them. In hallucinations there is no perception of 
external objects, but only a perception of those objects which arc 
reproduced in memory and projected into the external world. 
Recollection alone is the cause of hallucinations, while perception 
and recollection both are the causes of those peripherally excited 
illusions which contain representative elements. Thus, both these 
kinds of illusions consist in false ascription of memory-images 
{smaryamaimropa). The former consist in the projection of 
memory-images into the external world, while the latter consist 
in the superimposition of memory-images on external objects 
actually perceived. Thus, the two divisions of illusions are not 
mutually exclusive. But they are based on two different principles. 

3. Different Causes of Illusions 

Illusory perceptions are due to some defects (dosa) in the 
conditions of perception, or to wrong operation of the sense-organs 
with regard to their objects {asamprayoga), or to subconscious 
impressions (samsk3ra). 

In the first place, illusory perceptions are produced by defects 
in any condition of perception. Ordinarily, sense-perception is 
produced by several conditions taken together. It requires an 
external object of perception and sometimes an external medium 
of perception, e.g. light in the case of visual perception. Then it 
requires an external sense-organ through which the object is 
perceived, and also the central organ or mind without the help 
of which the peripheral organs cannot operate on their objects. 
And in internal perception the mind alone is the channd of 
perception. Besides these, the self is involved in every act of 
perception; it is the self which perceives an object through the 

•NM, p. 18!. 
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senses. These are the conditions of sense-perception. Jayanta 
Bhatta holds that if any of these conditions is vitiated by defects 
it ^ves rise to illusory perceptions.^® (i) Some illusions are due 
to defects in the external stimuli or objects {visaya-dosa), e.g. 
similarity, movement, distance, etc. For instance, we perceive a 
nacre as a piece of silver, a rope as a snake, a cow as a horse,, 
and clouds coloured by fading light as a town of ethereal beings 
owing to similarity between the two in each case. Again, th^ 
rapid movement of a fire-brand in a circle produces the illusiori; 
of a circle. But when it is moved slowly it cannot produce the 
illusion of a circle. Then, again, the moon appears to be small \ 
because it is at a great distance from us.^^ (ii) Some illusions are ^ 
due to the movement of the conveyance (bahyasraya-dosa) in 
which we travel. For instance, when we sail in a boat, it moves 
and we also move along with it, but the trees and other objects 
around us appear to be moving. This illusion is known as 
‘‘parallax^' in Western psychology.^* (iii) Some illusions are due 
to defects in the external medium of perception. For instance, 
when the light is dim or dirty, we sometimes mistake one object 
for another.^* (iv) Some illusions are due to pathological disorders 
of the peripheral organs {bdhyendriya-dosa). For instance, when 
the visual organ is affected by jaundice or preponderance of bile, 
we perceive a white conch-shell as yellow. When the gustatory 
organ is affected by provocation of bile, we taste molasses or sugar 
as bitter. When the rays of light issuing out of the visual organ 
are bifurcated by darkness {timira), we perceive the nfoon as 
double.*^ Or, when the eye-ball is pressed with a finger, the moon 
appears to be double. The illusion of a mass of hair also is due 
to some defect in the visual organ. Jayanta Bhatta explains it in 
the following manner. There are particles of darkness within the 
cavities of the eye-ball here and there; the rays of light issuing 
out of the visual organ are intercepted by jhese particles of 
darkness so that they become thinly distributed ; these thinly 
distributed fine rays of light issuing out of the eye-ball are 
obstructed by the rays of the sun and appear as a mass of hair. 
Before sunrise or after sunset we do not get this illusory percep- 
tion.^^ All these illusions are due to some defects in the peripheral 
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organs. Thus when they are overpowered by predominance of 
flatulent, bilious, and phlegmatic humours, we have illusory per- 
ceptions. (v) Some illusions are due to pathological disorders of 
the bodily humours (adhyatmagatadosa), e.g. the flatulent humour, 
the bilious humour, and the phlegmatic humour. For instance, 
pillars of fire are seen owing to provocation of the bodily humours. 

(vi) Some illusions are due to defects in the mind {antahkarar^ 
dosa, mano-do^). For instance, when it is overpowered by 
the predominance of rajas or tamas, we have illusory perceptions. 
When it is overpowered by strong emotions or passions we have 
illusory perceptions. A man infatuated with love for a woman, 
sees the semblance of his beloved here, there, and everywhere. 
Wlien the mind is overpowered by drowsiness, we have illusory 
perceptions in the form of dreams. All these illusions which arc 
due to some disorder of the mind only are called hallucinations.** 

(vii) Some illusions arc due to defects in the self (pramatf-dosa). 
For instance, when the self is affected by strong desire, aversion, 
hunger, rage etc., it has illusory perceptions.*’^ Dharmottara 
describes four sources of illusions, e.g. disorders of the peripheral 
organs, dismrbances in the external stimuli, movement of the 
conveyance in which we travel, and disorders of the bodily 
humours. According to him, all these different causes of illusions 
must involve a derangement of the sense-organs. There can be 
no 'sense-illusions’ unless there are 'sense-disorders’.** Thus, some 
illusions are due to defects in the various conditions of percep- 
tion. This condition of illusions is emphasized by the Nyiya- 
Vai^esika. 

In the second place, illusory perceptions are produced by a 
wrong function of the sense-organs with regard to their objects 
{asathprayoga). This condition of illusions is mentioned by the 
Bhatta Mimamsakas. Right perception depends upon the right 
intercourse between the sense-organs and their objects (satsarh- 
prayoga). It requires a real object {sat), and the right intercourse 
between the objea and the proper sense-organ {santprayoga). If 
there is no real object and stUl we have perceptual experience, the 
perception is illusory. In dreams there are no real objects ot 
external stimuli, but still we have illusory percepdons of various 
objects. So dreams should be regarded as hallucinadons. If, in 

“NM., p. 545, «NBT., pp. 15-17. 
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•pite of the preBence of a real object, there is a Mrrong intercourse 
between it and the proper sense-organ,, we have illusory perception. 
For instance, when we mistake a nacre for a piece of silver, there 
is a wrong intercourse between the visual organ and the nacre. 
Right perception depends upon the intercourse of that object with 
the proper sense-organ, which is manifested in consciousness. 
When one object is in contact with a sense-organ, but another 
object appears in consciousness, the perte|>tion is illusory. For j 
instance, when a nacre is in contact with a visual organ, but a 
piece of silver appears in consciousness, the perception is illusory. 
Thus, right perception depends upon the right operation of the 
sense-organs with regard to their objects, and illusory perception 
depends upon a wrong operation of the sense-organs with regard 
to their objects. This condition of illusions, viz. asamprayoga, em- 
phasized by the Mimaihsakas, is included in visaya-dosa and 
indriya-dosa mentioned by the Nyaya-VaiSesika.^* 

In the third place, illusory perceptions are produced by sub- 
conscious impressions {samskan^. We have already found that 
subconscious impressions are the causes of those peripherally 
excited illusions which contain representative elements. For ex- 
ample, when a nacre is in contact with the visual organ, we some- 
times perceive only its brightness which is common to both nacre 
and silver, and the perception of this brightness revives the 
subconscious impression of silver, and the visual organ in co- 
operation with this subconscious impression produces the illusory 
perception of silver. Thus, subconscious impressions in co-opera- 
tion with the peripheral organs produce those peripherally excited 
illusions which contain representative elements.*® We have also 
found that centrally excited illusions or hallucinations are due 
to subconscious impressions alone. For example, a lover infatuated 
with love for a woman sees his beloved near him, though she is 
far away. Here, the subconscious impression of the woman is 
revived by the strong passion of love and invades the field of 
oonsdousne^ ; the memory-image of the woman distant in time 
and space appears like a woman actually perceived here and now. 
Thus subconscious impressions alone are the causes of hallucina- 
tions.** 


and Nviyara 
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Pralasta{Sda asserts, that an illusory perception consists in. the 
misapprehension of one object as another, both of which were 
perceived in the past with their peculiar characters, and that it is 
due to three causes : (1) wrong apprehension by a peripheral organ 
perverted by provocation of the bilious, phlegmatic, and flamlent 
humours; (2) the mind-soul-contact depending upon the sub- 
conscious impression left by the previous cognition of an absent 
object ; and (3) demerit (adharma) ; e.g. the illusory perception 
of a horse in a cow. Here Pra^astapada refers to peripherally 
excited illusions which contain representative elements.*^ Sridhara 
explains the functions of the peripheral organs and subconscious 
impressions in producing these kinds of illusions. When we 
mistake a cow for a horse, what is the cause of the non-apprehen- 
sion of the distinctive character of a cow ; and what is the cause 
of the apprehension of the distinctive character of a horse which 
is not present to the visual organ? The visual organ, he argues, 
cannot apprehend the distinctive character of a cow, though it is 
in contact with a cow, because it is perverted by the disorders of 
the bilious, phlegmatic, and flatulent humours. But how can the 
perverted sense-organ produce the apprehension of the distiujctive 
character of a horse which is not present to the visual organ? 
Can it produce the apprehension of absent objects? If so, then 
it can produce the apprehension of any absent object whatsoever 
at any time, and thus there will be nothing to determine the 
appearance of particular objects in consciousness in illusory per- 
ceptions. Sridhara points out that the perverted sense-organ 
brings about the apprehension of an absent object only in co- 
operation with the 'mind-soul-contact, which depends upon the 
subconscious impression of an absent object. Though the visual 
organ is in contact with a cow, it cannot apprehend the object as 
a cow because it is perverted by disorders of the bodily humours. 
But still it apprehends the individual as endowed with those 
features which are common to cows and horses. The perception 
of similarity revives the subconscious impression of a horse; and 
this subconscious impression being revived brings about the re- 
collection of a horse; and this recollection of a horse, ovnng to 
some perversion of the mind, produces the perceptual experience 
of a horse, in contact with the visual organ because of the 
similarity between a cow and a horse. Thus, any absent object 
«PBh., p. 177. 
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any object in contact with a perverted sense-organ. Similarity 
between a present object and an absent object, and the sub- 
conscious impression of the latter revived by the perception of 
similarity determine the appearance of a particular absent object 
in an illusory perception. Hence, the perverted sense-organs in 
co-operation with subconscious impressions produce certain illusory 
perceptions.** 

4. Psychological Analysis of an Illusion 

A centrally excited illusion or hallucination is solely due to 
revival of subconscious impressions. A peripherally excited illusion 
which contains only presentative elements is due to pathological 
disorders of the peripheral organs. So these two kinds of illusions 
are simple psychoses. But a peripherally excited illusion which 
contains both presentative and representative elements is complex 
in character. It is due to the peripheral organs and subconscious 
impressions. This kind of illusion has been analysed by different 
schools of Indian thinkers in slightly different ways. Let us con- 
sider the illusory perception of silver in a nacre. Is it a single 
psychosis? Or, is it a combination of two psychoses? If it is a 
single psychosis, what is its nature? Prabhakara holds that an 
illusion is a complex psychosis, made up of a presentative element 
or perception (anubhava) and a representative element or recollec- 
tion {smarana), and as long as the illusion lasts we do not discrimi- 
nate these two factors from each other. The Nyaya-Vai^esika 
and the Vedantist hold that an illusion is a single psychosis of a 
presentative or perceptual character. 

According to Prabhakara, in an illusion there are two elements, 
an dement of perception or presentation and an element of re- 
collection or representation. When we perceive a nacre as silver, 
we perceive only the common qualities of nacre and silver, viz. 
brightness and the like, which revive the idea of silver in memory 
by association. Thus, in the illusion of silver in a nacre there 
are the perception of brighmess and the like, and the recollection 
of silver. But so long as the illusion lasts we do not distinguish the 
presentative dement from the representative element. Thus, an illu- 
sion is made up of a presentative element and a representative 
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element, in which there is no discrimination of the two 
factors from each other. This non-discrimination {vivekSkhyd^ti) 
of the presentative element from the representative element is the 
cause of exertion for the appropriation or avoidance of the object 
of illusion. A sublating cognition (badhaka-jnana) does not con- 
tradict an illusion, but simply recognizes the distinction between 
the presentative element and the representative element. But 
why are not the two elements discriminated from each other 
before the so-called sublative cognition? Prabhakara holds that 
we cannot discriminate the representative element from the presen- 
tative element, because the former does not appear in conscious- 
ness as representation or memory owing to obscuration of memory 
{smrtipramosa).^^ 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, an illusion is a single 
psychosis of a presentative or perceptual character. In the illusion 
of silver in a nacre at first we perceive those qualities of the nacre 
which are common to both silver and nacre, e.g. brightness, etc., 
but we do not perceive the peculiar qualities of the nacre owing 
to the perversion of the visual organ ; then the perception of these 
common qualities reminds us of the peculiar qualities of silver 
by asociation. So far the Nyaya-Vai^esika agrees with Prabha- 
kara. But according to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the recollection of 
silver, owing to some perversion of the mind, produces the 
perception of silver, in contact with the visual organ ; the illusion 
of silver is perceptual in character; it is experienced as a direct 
perception, and not as a recollection. If we regard an illusion 
as a mere reproduction of past experience, then we miss its dis- 
tinctive psychological character.** 

According to the Neo-Naiyayika, the visual perception of 
silver in a nacre depends upon the extraordinary intercourse 
through the idea of silver revived in memory by association as 
we have already seen.*® Here there is no contact of the visual 
organ with actual silver; there is no ordinary intercourse {laukika 
sannikarsa) between the sense-organ and its object. But there is 
an extraordinary intercourse {alaukika sannikarsa), by means of 
which the idea of silver reproduced in memory by association 
produces the visual perception of silver. This is called the 

'PP., p. 43; also NM., pp. 179-180. 
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extraordinary intercorse whose character is knowledge (jHana- 
Jaksana-sannikarsa). 

According to the Advaita Vedantist, an illusion is a presenta- 
tive process. He explains the illusion of silver in a nacre in the 
following manner. At first, the visual organ perverted by certain 
pathological disorders come§ into contact with the nacre which 
is present to the sense-organ, and brings about a mental mode in j 
the form of ‘this’ or ‘brightness’. Then the object-consciousness! 
determined by ‘this’ is reflected in the mental mode, so that the 
mental mode streaming out of the sense-orifice, the object-con- 
ciousness {visaya-caitanya) determined by ‘this’ the mental con- 
sciousness or consciousness determined by the mental mode in 
the form of ‘this’ (rntti-caitanya), and the logical subject-conscious- 
ness {pramatf-caitanya) are identified with one another. Then 
nescience (avidya) in the form of nacre is produced, this avidya 
exists in the object-consciousness which has been identified with 
the subject-consciousness. In co-operation with the subconscious 
impression of silver revived by the perception of the common 
features, (e.g. brightness) and the peripheral disorders, it is trans- 
formed into illusory silver {pratibhdsika rajata), on the one hand, 
and the illusory perception of silver {rajata-jnandbhasa), on the 
other.®^ Stripped of all epistemological and metaphysical implica- 
tions, the Saihkarite’s analysis of an illusion is exactly the same 
as that of the Nyaya-Vai^e§ika firom the psychological point of 
view. According to both, an illusion is a simple psychosis of a 
presentative character ,* it is produced by a sense-organ vitiated by 
a certain derangement in co-operation with a subconscious impres- 
sion revived by the perception of similarity. They do not differ in 
their psychological analysis of an illusion, though they differ in 
their epistemological and metaphysical doctrines of illusion, which 
we shall consider later on. 

An illusion may be compared with a doub’tfiil perception. 
According to Udayana, both an illusion {viparyaya) and a doubtful 
perception (sathSaya) are not produced by the corresponding objects 
{anarthaja) ; but the former is definite {niScayatmaka)^ while the 
latter is indefinite {aniscayatrmka). An illusion is a false perception 
of a definite character in the waking condition.** According to 
Jayanta Bha|ta, an illusion differs from a doubtful perception both 
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in its nature and in its origin. First, in an illusion one object is 
definitely perceived as another, e.g. a post as a man, or a man as a 
post ; while in a doubtful perception iht mind wavers between two 
alternatives, sometimes touching the one, and sometimes touching 
the other. Thus, an illusion is a definite, false perception, while 
a doubtful perception is an indefinite or uncertain false perception. 
Secondly, an illusion springs from the recollection of the peculiar 
qualities of one object (e.g. silver, or water) which is suggested by 
the perception of the common quality in another object (e.g. nacre, 
or the rays of the sun) ; while a doubtful perception springs from 
the recollection of the peculiar qualities of two objects (e.g. a post 
and a man) which are suggested by the perception of their common 
quality (e.g. tallness).^* 

5. Different Theories of Illusions 

EHfferent schools of Indian philosophers have advanced different 
theories of illusions. These theories are not only based on the 
purely psychological analysis of illusions, but also on their episte- 
mological significance and ontological basis. Ptabhacandra refers 
to seven different theories of illusions viz. Akhyati (non-apprehen- 
sion), Asatkhyati (apprehension of a non-existent object), Prasid- 
dharthakhyati (apprehension of a real object established by know- 
ledge), Atmakhyati (apprehension of a subjective cognition pro- 
jected into the external world), Anirvacanlyarthakhyati (apprehen- 
sion of an undefinable object), Anyathakhyati (apprehension of an 
object as otherwise, i.e. as a different object), and Smrtipramosa 
(obscuration of memory) or Vivekakhyati (non-apprehension of 
discrimination or non-discrimination). It is not known who is the 
advocate of the first doctrine. The second doctrine is held by the 
Madhyamika. It is not known who is the advocate of the third 
doctrine. The fourth doctrine is held by the Yogacara ; the fifdi, by 
the Advaita Vedantists ; the sixth, by the Naiyayika, the Vaifesika, 
the Bhatfa MImamsaka, Patanjali, and the Jaina ; and the 
seventh, by the Prabhakara Mimarhsaka. Jayasirhhasfiri mentions 
eight different theories of illusions, adding to the above list Alauki- 
kakhyati (apprehension of an extraordinary object, different from 
the ordinary objects of experience). Jayanta Bhatm also discusses 
the theory of Alaukikakhyati and attributes it to a certain 
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Mimamsaka. The Samkhya advocates the doctrine of Sadasat- 
Jkhyati. Ramanuja advocates the doctrine of Satkhyati (apprehen- 
sion of a real object). 

(i) The Doctrine of Akhyati. — ^According to this doctrine, an 
illusion has no objective substratum ; it is objectless {niralam- 
bana); it does not apprehend any object at all; it is a pure 
hallucination. Let us consider the illusion of a mirage, or the 
illusory perception of water in the rays of "the sun. What is the 
object of this illusion? Is it water, absence of water, or the rays 
of the sun, or something else? Water cannot be the object of 
the illusory cognition, for, in that case, the cognition would be 
valid and not illusory. The absence of water cannot be the object 
of the illusion, because it is the cognition of water that induces 
the person under illusion to exert himself to get water. The rays 
of the sun, too, cannot be the object of the illusion, for, in that 
case, the cognition would not be illusory but valid, representing 
the real nature of the external stimulus. It cannot be argued 
that the rays of the sun are perceived as water, inasmuch as one 
thing (e.g., a cloth) cannot be perceived as something different 
(e.g. a jar). Hence, an illusion is objectless or without any objec- 
tive substratum.^® Prabhacandra, a Jaina philosopher, gives this 
account of the doctrine of Akhyati. 

Prabhacandra criticizes the doctrine of Akhyati. If illusions 
have no objective substrates {alambana), and are not excited by 
external stimuli, we cannot distinguish one illusion from another. 
For instance, we cannot distinguish the illusory cognition of 
water (in the rays of the sun) from the illusory cognition of silver 
(in a nacre). If, again, illusions are not produced by external 
objects, there can be no difference between an illusion and dream- 
less sleep. It may be urged, there is no difference between the 
two, except that in an illusion there is consciousness, while in 
dreamless sleep there is no consciousness at alU they agree in 
having no external stimulus. But Prabhacandra contends that, 
at least the object that appears in consciousness in an illusion 
must be regarded as the object of that illusion. Thus, an illusion 
can never be held to be a non-apprehension of an object.®^ 

(ii) The Doctrine of Asatkhyati. — ^The Madhyamika holds 
tihat in the illusory cognition of silver, there is a cognition of 

** Mhitambanaih tiprayaya-jftSnam, PKM., p. 13. 
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silver as real, though really there is no silver at all. Hence, he 
concludes that in an illusion something non-existent is cognized 
as existent. This is the doctrine of Asatkhyati. 

Jayanta Bhatta criticizes Asatkhyati on behalf of Prabhakara. 
What is the meaning of Asatkhyati or apprehension of a non- 
existent object? What is the object of an illusion according to 
this doctrine? Is it an absolutely non-existent object like a sky- 
flower? Or, is it an object existing in some other time and place? 
If it is the latter, then Asatkhyati is nothing but Viparitakhyati, 
according to which, silver existing in some other time and place 
appears in the illusory cognition of silver, but not existing in that 
time and place. If it is the former, then there will be a cognition 
of a sky-flower also ; but because such an absolutely non-existent 
object never appears in consciousness, it cannot be the object of an 
illusion. It may be argued that a non-existent thing appears in 
consciousness through the intensity of a subconscious impression. 
But it is not possible without a real object ; it is nothing but a 
vestige left by the previous perception of an object. Why should 
such a residuum be the cause of the cognition of an absolutely 
non-existent object? If we admit that some other kind of 
impression (vasana) produces the cognition of a non-existent object, 
why should it produce the cognition of silver and not that of a 
sky-flower? What regulates the operation of such an impression? 
An absolutely non-existent object can never appear in conscious- 
ness, nor can it induce a person to exert himself to get hold of 
it.** So the doctrine of Asatkhyati is untenable. 

Prabhacandra criticizes it thus: According to the Madhya- 
mika, there is neither an external reality, nor a subjective cogni- 
tion ; so there is neither any variety in external objects nor any 
variety in cognitions. Hence, there cannot be a variety of illu- 
sions.®* Thus the doctrine of Asatkhyati cannot be maintained. 

(iii) The Doctrine of Atmakhyati.— Vidyaranya Muni, a 
Saihkarite, gives the following exposition of the doctrine of 
Atmakhyati held by the Yogacara. According to the Buddhists, 
mind (citta) and mental states (caitta) are produced by four 
different causes: (1) co-operating cause {sahakari-pratyayd), (2) 
dominant cause {adhipati-pratyaya)^ (3) immediate cause {sarna- 
nantara-pratyaya), and (4) objective datum or external cause 
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(alamhana-pratyaya). Now, in the first place, the illusion of silver 
cannot be produced by the co-operating cause which, in the 
present case, is light ; for light is the cause of the distinctness of 
the perception. In the second place, it cannot be produced by 
the dominant cause which, in the present case, is the visual organ^ 
for it is the cause only of the visual character of the percepdon, 
but it cannot account for the particular oiature of the visual per- j 
ception, viz. that of silver. In the third place, it cannot be| 
produced by the immediate cause which is the immediately 
preceding cognition ; for the illusory cognition of silver may arise 
immediately after a cognition of an entirely different kind, e.g. 
that of a jar. In the fourth place, it cannot be produced by an 
external cause, for according to the Buddhist idealist there is no 
external reality at all. How, then, can he account for the illusory 
cognition of silver? The Yogacara holds that it is produced by 
a subconscious impression (vasana) of silver which, at some time 
or other, arose in the beginningless scries of nescience (azndya)^ 
which, again, had been produced by a yet earlier idea of silver, 
and so on. Thus the idea of silver is the result of a beginningless 
series of subconscious impressions, and owing to error this sub- 
jective idea appears to consciousness as something external. An 
illusion, therefore, is not produced by an external object in con- 
tact with a sense-organ ; but it is simply an eccentric projection 
of a subjective idea into the external world ; it is a purely subjec- 
tive hallucination.*^ 

Ptabbacandra gives the following gist of the doctrine of 
Atmakhyati. In the illusory perception of silver, the object of 
consdousntss (e.g. silver) is a subjective form of consciousness 
itself; it appears as an extra-mental object owing to the potency 
of erroneous cognitions arising out of beginningless nescience. 
The beginningless series of various subconscious impressions are 
gradually awakened in persons ; on account of this, various cogni- 
tions (c.g. pots, cloths, etc.) arise, which cognize their own forms. 
There are no external objects corresponding to these cognitions. 
This is the doctrine of Atmakhyati.** 

Jayanta Bhat|a criticizes Atmakhylti, on behalf of Prabhakara* 
According to this doctrine, a mere idea appears as the cognizer,. 
the cognized object, and the cognition ; there is neither a subject 
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nor an object apart from ideas ; there is simply a series of ideas. 
Thus, if in an illusion a mere idea were manifested in conscious- 
ness, and not an external object, then we should have such a 
cognition as 1 am silver', and not as *this is silver'. Moreover, 
this doctrine implies Viparitakhyati, inasmuch as, according to 
this view, a subjective idea is cognized as something difiEerent, 
viz. an objective reality. And this doctrine implies Asatkhyati 
too, since the cognition of externality has no real objective basis, 
there being no extra-mental reality according to the Yogacara.*® 
Prabhacandra criticizes the doctrine of Atmakhyati. If all 
cognitions apprehended only their own forms, and not those of 
external objects, as the Yogacara holds, there would be no distinc- 
tion between an illusory cognition and a valid cognition, and con- 
sequently, there would be neither any sublating cognition nor any 
sublated cognition. If, again, the forms of illusory cognitions such 
as silver and the like were not those of external objects, but mere 
forms of consciousness, then they would be apprehended as such, 
like the forms of pleasure and pain, and not as something 
external ; and, also, a person under illusion would exert himself 
to get the object of illusion, as if it were a subjective momentary 
cognition, and not an extra-mental reality. If it be urged that 
an internal momentary cognition is mistaken for an external 
permanent object owing to the potency of nescience {avidyS), then 
the doctrine of Atmakhyati leads to Viparitakhyati, since the 
internal form of a momentary cognition appears as an external 
permanent object. Thus the doctrine of Atmakhyati is untenable.*’^ 
Vidyaranya, a Saihkara-Vedantist, criticizes the doctrine of 
Atmakhyati. In the illusion of silver, the illupry silver is either 
devoid of origination, on account of its extraordinary nature ; or 
it originates like an ordinary silver. On the first alternative, it 
will not be of the nature of an emergent cognition as it really is; 
it comes into being, and so it cannot be without an origin. On 
the second alternative, it must be produced either by a cognition 
or by an object. It cannot be produced by an object, as the 
Yogacara does not admit the existence of an extra-mental object. 
If it is produced by a cognition, it is produced by a pure cognition 
or a cognition which is due to a vitiated cause. It cannot be 
produced by a pure {viiuddha) cognition, as a pure cognition 


••NM., p. 178. 
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constitutes liberation. If it is produced by a cognition which is 
due to a vitiated cause, it is the same originating cognition which 
apprehends the silver, or it is some other cognition. The first 
alternative is not possible, because the originating cognition and 
the originated cognition both being moiAentary, and hence occu- 
pying differtot points of time, there will be no presentation of 
silver at all. The second alternative also is impossible. If it is 
another cognition that apprehends the silver, ii cannot be a 
cognition produced by a non-vitiated cause, tor in that case there 
will be no reason why such a cognition should specially appre- 
hend silver. If, on the other hand, the cognition apprehending 
the illusory silver is produced by a vitiated cause, then that cause 
is either silver or it is not silver. It cannot be silver, for, in that 
case, silver will have causal efficiency, and, consequently, a real 
existence, which is not admitted by the Yogacara. If silver is 
not the cause, then it cannot be manifested in the illusory 
cognition. Thus, on the doctrine of Atmakhyati, the illusory 
cognition of silver will never come into being.^® 

(iv) The Doctrine of Alaukikakhyati. — ^Jayanta Bhatta gives 
the following exposition of the doctrine of Alaukikakhyati and 
ascribes it to a certain MImamlaka. According to this doc- 
trine, in the illusory cognition of silver it is not a nacre that 
is the object of the illusion, but it is silver ; but this silver is 
difEerent from ordinary (laukika) silver; it is extraordinary {alau- 
kika) silver. Just as the valid cognition of silver has for its object 
ordinary (laukika) silver, so the illusory cognition of silver has for 
its object extraordinary (alaukika) silver. What is the difference 
between laukika silver and alaukika silver? Whatever is mani- 
fested to consciousness as silver must be regarded as silver; but 
some silver known as an object of consciousness serves our 
practical purposes (vyavahara-pravartaka), while some other silver 
does not ; the former is called ordinary (laukika) silver, while the 
latter is called extraordinary (alaukika) silver. lit the illusory 
cognition of silver it is an extraordinary (alaukika) silver that is 
the object of the illusion ; it is silver because there is a cognition 
of silver ; and it is extraordinary (alaukika) silver because it does . 
not serve any practical purpose.®* 

Jayanta Bhafta criticizes the doarine of Alaukikakhyati. We 

•• VPS., pp. 34-5 ; E.T., Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 273. 
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cannot know that there is extraordinary {alaukika) silver corres- 
ponding to the illusory cognition of silver. It is an absolutely 
new and unperceived object The contradicting perception *this 
is not sUver’ clearly establishes the extraordinariness (alaukikatva) 
of the silver which existed at the time of the illusory cognition. 
Hence there is neither silver corresponding to the illusion of silver, 
nor is it extraordinary (alaukika). So it is not right to hold that 
whatever is manifested to consciousness as silver must be silver; 
silver is manifested to consciousness in the illusory cognition of 
silver, though really there is no silver at all at that time and 
place. Real silver can be known only through the cognition of 
silver which is not contradicted by any other cognition. More- 
over, what differentiates an ordinary (laukika) object from an 
extraordinary (alaukika) object? On what does the distinction 
depend? Does it depend upon the distinction of our cognitions 
ipratihhasa-ndbandhana). Or, does it depend upon the fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment of our practical purposes (vyavahara-sadasadbhava- 
nibandhana)} The first alternative is not tenable ; for sometimes 
we are conscious of the existence of silver, and sometimes of the 
non-existence of silver ; but we are never conscious of the ordinari- 
ness (laukikatva) and extraordinariness (alaukikatva) of silver. 
The second alternative also cannot be maintained, for what is the 
meaning of practical use (xryavahara)} Does it mean the capacity 
of being an object of thought and speech {jndndbhidhana- 
svabhava)} Or, does it mean the capacity of producing an effect 
or action (arthakriya-nirvartana)} The first view is untenable, 
because there is no consciousness of ordinariness (laukikatva) or 
extraordinariness (alaukikatva) of an object. The second view also 
is not tenable, for, in that case, a woman embraced in a dream 
will be ordinary, and a jar which is destroyed as soon as it pro- 
duced, and as such cannot serve any practical purpose, will be 
extraordinary. Further, he who does not make an effort to pick 
up silver at the sight of a nacre does so, not because he recognizes 
the extraordinariness of the existing silver, but because he under- 
stands that there is no silver in reality. If there is alaukika silver 
as the object of the illusion of silver, why should a person under 
illusion make an effort to pick it up? If it is urged that he 
perceived the alaukika silver as laukika, then at last the advocate 
of the doctrine of Alaukikakhyati comes to adopt the view of 
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Anyathakhyati, acoording to which, one object appears as a 
different one in an illusion/^ 

(v) The Doctrine of ANmvACANTYAKHYATi.---The Advaita 
Vedantist holds that the object of an illusion is neither real, nor 
unreal, nor both, but unde^able {anirvacantya). This is called 
the doctrine of Anirvacaniyakhyati. According to this doctrine, 
whatever is manifested in a cognition is the object of that cogni> 
tion. In the illusory perception of silver, it is silver that appears 
in consciousness ; so silver must be the object of this illusion. If 
something else is regarded as the object of this illusion, as the 
doctrine of Anyathakhyati holds, then we cannot call this illusion 
an illusion of silver, but of something else. So it is silver that 
is the object of the illusion of silver. But this silver is neither 
real (sat), nor unreal (asat), nor both real and unreal (sadasat), but 
is undefinable (anirmcanlya). It cannot be real, for, then, the 
cognition of silver will be valid, and not illusory, and as such 
will not be contradicted by any sublating cognition. Nor can it 
be unreal, for then, it will not produce the cognition of silver, 
and, consequently, it will not lead the person under illusion to 
exert himself to get hold of silver. Nor can it be both real and 
unreal, as this supposition will involve both the above difficulties, 
and further, two contradictory qualities like reality and unreality 
cannot inhere in one and the same object. Hence, the silver which 
is the object of the illusory cognition of silver must be regarded 
as undefinable (anirvacantya),^^ The Sariikarite, therefore, holds 
that undefinable silver is produced at that time and place and 
continues as long as the illusion of silver persists. This kind of 
existence is called by him apparent existence (pratibhasika-satta), 
which is different from empirical existence (vyavaharika-sattd). 

But what is the use of admitting an undefinable reality to 
account for an illusion? An illusory cognition may very well be 
explained by the doctrine of Anyath^hyati, according to which, 
an illusion is the misapprehension of one thing as a different thing ; 
for example, the illusion of silver is the misapprehension of a nacre 
as silver which exists in some other time and place. The Samkarite 
urges that silver existing in some other time and place cannot 
be an objea of perception, since it is not not present to the sense- 
organ and there can be no presentation without a present object. 

♦♦NM., pp. 187-8. 
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The Neo-Naiyayika argues that the silver esdisting in some other 
time and place is brought to consciousness by association, and 
produces the perception of silver by means of an extraordinary 
intercourse whose character is knowledge (jHanalaksana-sannikarsa). 
The Saxhkarite urges that in that case, in the inference of fire from 
smoke, fire which is not present to the sense-organ may be brought 
to consciousness by association, and produce the perception of fire 
by means of an extraordinary intercourse whose character is 
knowledge {jnana-laksana-sannikarsa), and thus there will be no 
inference at all. Besides, what is the meaning of Anyathakhyati ? 
If it means a cognition of one thing as otherwise, to what does 
the otherwiseness actually belong? Does it belong to the cogni- 
tive activity, or to the resulting cognition, or to the object of 
cognition? The first alternative is impossible. If the act of cog- 
nizing the shell is in the form of silver, then the shell cannot be 
called the objective substrate of the illusory cognition of silver ; 
because an object can impart its own form to that cognition by 
which it is apprehended, and hence the shell cannot impart its 
own form to a cognition which apprehends silver. The second 
alternative also is not tenable. The otherwiseness (anyathatva) 
cannot belong to the result of cognitive activity or the cognition 
itself, for the cognition does not essentially differ, whether it is 
true or illusory ; the cognition does not appear as something 
different or otherwise. Nor can the third alternative be main- 
tained. In what sense, can the otherwiseness belong to the object, 
viz. the shell? Does it mean that the shell identifies itself with 
silver? Or, does it mean that the shell transforms itself into the 
form of silver? In the first alternative, is the shell absolutely 
different from silver? Or, are they different and non-different at 
the same time? The first view is untenable, since things absolutely 
different from each other can never identify themselves with each 
other. The second view also is untenable, for, in that case, -such 
judgments as ‘the cow is short-horned* will be illusory. In the 
second alternative, if the shell actually transforms itself into the 
form of silver, then the cognition of silver cannot be sublated as 
it is the cognition of a real change. If it be urged that the shell 
actually transforms itself into silver so long as the illusion lasts, 
then silver will be perceived in the shell also by those who do not 
suffer from any defect of the sense-organs and the like. Hence, 
the doctrine of Anyathakhyati cannot be stated in an intdligible 
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form. It does not offer a better explanation of an illusion than 
the doctrine of Anirvacanlyakhyad, according to which an un- 
definable object is produced at the time of an illusory cognition.^* . 
But it may be urged that the object of the illusory cognition of 
silver (e.g. its different parts) is absent at the time. The Saihkarite 
replies that it is produced by avidya in co-operation with the sub- 
conscious impression of silver perceived in the past, and revived 
by the perception of its similarity with a nacre which is in contact 
with the visual organ impaired by a certain derangement. So it 
cannot be said that illusory silver (prdtibhSsika rajata) cannot be 
produced at the time, which is the object of the illusory cognition 
of silver.** 

According to the &iihkarite, an illusion is a presentative cog- 
nition, and as such it must be produced by a present object ; and 
the object of a cognition must be that which appears in conscious- 
ness; it cannot be some other object which does not appear in 
consciousness. In the illusory <x>gnition of silver, it is silver that 
is the object of the cognition as it appears in consciousness ; and 
that silver must be present at that time and place, when and 
where the illusion is produced ; otherwise the illusion would not 
be a presentative cognition. So the illusion of silver has sUver for 
its object which is produced then and there and continues as long 
as the illusion lasts. But this silver cannot be real, for, in that 
case, the cognition of silver will not be illusory. It cannot be un- 
real, for, in that case, there will be no cognition of silver and 
consequently no activity for the appropriation of silver. Nor can 
it be real and unreal both, as it involves self-contradiction. Hence 
it must be undeiinable. 

Ramanuja contends that even die doctrine of Anirvacaniya- 
khyati cannot avoid Anyathakhyad, which it seeks to refute. 
The very assumption of an undefinable existence to account for 
an illusion implies that one thing appears as another, since an 
undefinable object appears to consciousness as real. If an un- 
definable object were apprehended as undefinable at the time of 
the illusory cognition, then the cognition would not be illusory, 
and hence it would not be contradicted by a subsequent cognition. 
If it be urged that the undefinable object of an illusion does not 
appear as undefinable so long as the illusion lasts, but subsequently 
it is known to be undefinable by rational reflection, then also the 

**VPS., pp. 33-4. *»VF., pp. 136-7. HIP., ii, pp. 560-4. 
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doctrine of Amrvacaniyakhyati leads to Anyathakhyati, since an 
undefinable object appears to consciousness as real. Moreover, 
the doctrine of Anyathakhyaii can adequately explain all the 
facts connected with an illusion, viz. illusory cognition, activity 
consequent upon an illusion, and the subsequent sublating cogni« 
tion. Hence, it is needless to assume an undefinable object, which 
is absolutely unperceived and groundless. Even if we admit that 
an undefinable object is produced at the time of the corresponding 
illusion, what is its cause? In the illusory cognition of silver what 
is the cause of the undefinable silver which is the object of the 
illusion? The cognition of silver cannot originate the undefinable 
silver, for there cannot be the cognition of ^Iver before origina- 
tion of the silver. It is absurd to argue that at first a cognition 
arises without any object, and then this objectless cognition pro- 
duces the undefinable silver and makes it an object of apprehen- 
sion. Nor can it be argued that a certain defect in the sense- 
organs is the cause of the illusory silver ; for a defect abiding in 
the knowing person cannot produce an effect in an outward objecr.. 
Nor can the sense-organs unvitiated by defects, give rise to the 
illusory silver, for the sense-organs arc the causes of cognitions 
only, and not of their objects. Nor can the sense-organs deranged 
by a certain defect originate the illusory silver ; for they also can 
produce peculiar modifications only in the cognitions produced 
by them, but not in their objects. Nor can a beginningless 
nescience {avidya) be the cause of the illusory silver, for the 
doctrine of nescience does not stand to reason. Ramanuja has 
brought seven charges against the ^ihkarite doctrine of nescience 
{avidya).^*^ 

(vi) The Doctrine of Satkhyati. — Ramanuja holds that an 
illusory perception has a real object {sat) for its objective sub- 
strate. In the illusory perception of silver in a nacre the silver 
that is manifested to consciousness is a real object, for an unreal 
object can never be apprehended. Otherwise, why is it that only 
silver is apprehended in a nacre, and not a jar, or a doth, or some 
other thing? It cannot be argued that silver is apprehended 
owing to its similarity with the nacre, inasmuch as the similarity 
of the nacre with silver will revive the subconsdous impresdon of 
silver, and thus produce the recollection of silver, but will never 
produce the perception of silver. It is real silver that is die object 

1, 1, I. HIP., li, pp. 680-7. 
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of the illusory perception of silver. But how is it real? All 
objects of the world are producetd by triplication or quintupbca- 
tion (pancikarana) of the five elements of earth, water, fire, air, 
and ether, so that everything exists everywhere in the form of its 
elements. Hence, silver in which the element of fire predomi- 
nates exists in part in the nacre in which the element of earth 
predominates. Moreover, there is a law that an object is siihilar 
to that object which contains the parts of the latter. According 
to this law, a nacre which is similar to silver must contain the 
parts of silver. Thus, in the illusory perception of silver in a 
nacre, silver must exist in part in the nacre. But, then, why is 
the perception of silver in a nacre called illusory? It is called 
illusory, not because silver does not exist even in part in the nacre, 
but because in the nacre the parts of silver are much less than 
those of the nacre, and they do not serve our practical purposes. 
Hence, every illusory perception has a real object for its objective 
substrate. This is the doctrine of Satkhyati.^® 

A Samkarite offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Satkhyati in Advaitamoda, According to Ramanuja,, all cogni- 
tions are real ; even an illusory cognition has a real object for its 
objective substrate. So the illusory perception of silver has real 
silver for its object. The Samkarite also holds that the illusory 
perception of silver has real silver for its object. But, according 
to the Saihkarite, the silver which is the object of the illusory 
cognition of silver has only apparent or illusory existence (frati- 
bhasika-satta), while according to Ramanuja, it has real or onto- 
It^ical existence {pdramSrthika-satta). But if the object of an illu- 
sion has real existence, how can we perceive water in a desert? It 
is true that a part of water does exist in earth on account of triplica- 
tion or quintuplication of the subtle elements. But the distinctive 
character of water does not exist in a particular earthy substance 
produced by triplication or quintuplication of the elements. Even if 
the distinctive character of water exists in the part of water Which 
constitutes a part of that subsance, it is not capable of being per- 
ceived. Triplication or quintuplication is such a combination of 
the elements that they cannot be separated. Before triplication 
or quinmplication the elements are subtle and imperceptible; after 
comlmation also the part of water alone cannot be perceived in 
ihe earthy substance. Moreover, it does not stand to reason that 

**NP., p. 37; YMD., pp. 4-5. 
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the elements of water in the earthy substance, though subtle, are 
perceived from a distance, but they cannot be perceived by those 
who are near it. Ramanuja asserts, that fire and earth arc not 
perceived owing to a certain defect of the peripheral organ, and 
that water is perceived owing to demerit {adrsta). But this is no 
argument. For the same reason it is wrong to hold that we have 
an illusory perception of silver in a nacre because silver really exists 
in the nacre in the form of the elements of fire, which enter into 
three*fold or five-fold combination to constitute the nacre. More- 
over, why are the elements of fire in the nacre perceived 5s silver 
alone? They may as well be perceived as lightning, the sun, and 
other fiery objects, because the elements of fire arc common to all 
these objects before combination. It cannot be said that certain 
particles of the fire {tejas) which, by triplication or quintuplication, 
arc transformed into silver, arc combined and are perceived in the 
nacre, for there is no proof of their existence. It cannot be said 
that the cognition of silver is the proof of their existence, for it 
will involve a vicious circle. The existence of silver in the nacre 
will depend upon the cognition of silver being an apprehension of 
a real object ; and the cognition of silver being an apprehension 
of a real object will depend upon the existence of a part of silver 
in the nacre. It cannot be said that the existence of a part of 
silver in the nacre is proved by the perception of similarity of the 
nacre with silver. The nacre is similar to silver because it is 
endowed with those qualities which are common to itself and silver, 
viz. brightness and the like, and not because it contains a part of 
silver ; there is no law of nature that an object must contain a part 
of another object with which it has similarity. If the clothes and 
ornaments of Caitra are similar to those of Devadatta, Devadatta 
may mistake the clothes and ornaments of Caitra for his own. 
Bur the parts of the clothes and ornaments of Devadatta do not 
interpenetrate into those of Caitra. Hence the doctrine of Satkhyafi 
is groundless. 

(vii) The Doctrine of Sadasatkhyati.— This doctrine is held 
by the Sarhkhya. Kapila criticizes all the rival doctrines of illusion 
and establishes his own doctrine.^® And Aniruddha explains his 
arguments. The Madhyamika holds that something non-existent, 
e.g. the identity of a nacre with a piece of silver, appears in con- 
sciousness in the illusory perception ‘this is silver'. This is wrong, 
Sadusatl{,y5tiib5dh3badh5t. SS., v, 56. 
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for a non-existent object (e.g. the horns of a man)^^ can neither 
lead to action nor produce a cognition. Prabhakara maintains^ 
that in the illusory perception ‘this is silver' there are two cogni- 
tions: (1) the perception of ‘this’ present to the visual organ, and 
(2) the recollection of ‘silver’ ; and that non-discrimination of these 
two cognitions, from each other leads to action. This also is wrong, 
for apprehension of non-difference or identity is found to lead to 
action, and the illusory perception ‘this is silver’ is contradicted by 
the sublating cognition ‘this is not silver’, while a valid cognition 
can ndVer be contradicted.^* According to the Saihkarite, the 
objective substrate of the illusory perception ‘this is silver’ is neither 
real nor unreal nor both ; if it were unreal, there would be no 
immediate or presentative cognition ; if it were real, there would 
be no sublating cognition ; and it cannot be both, because it is 
self-contradictory; hence the object of the illusion is neither real 
nor unreal nor both, but it is undefinable. This also is wrong, for 
the illusory perception, in the present case, is defined as ‘this is 
silver’.^® The Naiyayika holds that in the illusory perception ‘this 
is silver* it is a nacre that appears in consciousness as a piece of 
silver. This also is wrong, because it is against experience that one 
object should appear in consciousness as another object.** 

Hence, tlic Sariikhya concludes that in the illusory perception 
‘this is silver* the cognition of ‘this’ is real {sat) and the cognition 
of ‘silver’ is unreal (asat). The cognition of ‘this’ has for its object 
an object present to the visual organ ; so it is real. The cognition 
of ‘silver’ has for its object ‘silver’ which is not present to the 
visual organ ; and it is contradicted by a sublating cognition ; so it 
is unreal. So an illusion apprehends both a real object (sat) and 
an unreal object {asat),^^ This is Aniruddha’s interpretation of 
the doctrine of Sadasatkhyati. Vijnanabhiksu asserts, that in the 
illusory perception ‘this is silver’ the silver that appears in con- 
sciousness is real {sat), since it exists in the shop of a silver-merchant, 
and that it is unreal {asat), since it is falsely ascribed to a nacre.** 
(viii) Thk Doctrine of Prasiddharthakhyati. — ^According to 
this doctrine, a non-existent thing is not the object of an illusory 
cognition, but a really existent object established by knowledge ; 
for example, water is the object of the illusion of water, and when 

•• Ibid, V, 55. 
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the illusory cognition is contradicted by the cognition of the rays 
of the sun, the latter cognition has for its object the rays of the sun. 

This theory, too, is untenable. If all cognitions were true 
representations of their objects, then there would be no dififerencc 
between a valid cognition and an illusion, and all cognitions would 
be equally valid ; and a person having an illusory cognition of 
water and acting upon it would feel the wetness of the ground, etc., 
which are the effects of water though water itself may be absent, 
because the effect of water is not momentary like the flash of 
lightning. And if all cognitions are equally valid, no cognition 
can be contradicted by another cognition. But it is . a fact of 
experience that some cognitions are contradicted by other cogni- 
tions. Hence the doctrine of Prasiddharthakhyati is untenable.’* 
(ix) Thr Doctrine of Vivekakuyati or Smritipramo^a. — ^Prabha- 
kara's doctrine of Vivekakhyati (non-diserimination) is sometimes 
called Akhyati (non-apprehension). But in order to /distinguish 
this doctrine from that of Akhyati described above we prefer to 
call it by the name of Vivekakhyati. According to Ptabhakara, 
whatever is manifested to consciousness must he the object of 
that consciousness ,* and hence there can be no apprdbiension of 
an object as a different thing ; there can be no Anyathakhyati or 
misapprehension. What is the object of the illusion of silver, 
according to the doctrine of Anyathakhyati? Is it diver existing 
in some other time and place? Or, is it a nacre which conceals 
its own form and assumes, the form of $ilver? Or, is it the nacre 
itself in its own true form? The first alternative implies 
Asatkhyati. If silver existing in some other time and place is 
the object of the illusion of silver, then silver which does not 
exist at present becomes the object of the illusory cognition, and 
thus something non-existent is apprehended as existent. Hence 
Anyathakhyati implies Asatkhyati. The second alternative is 
unintelligible. If a nacre, which conceals its own form and 
assumes the form of silver, is the objective substrate of the illusion 
of silver, then is there an apprehension of a nacre or an appre- 
hension of silver? If the former, then there is no illusion, as a 
nacre is perceived as a nacre. If the latter, then there is no proof 
for the existence of the nacre there, which is manifested as silver 
in consciousness. It cannot be said that the nacre is known by 
the sublating cognition 'this is not silver^; because the object of 
“PKM., p. 13. 
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the illusion of silver cannot be established by some other cogni- 
tion. A sublating cognition merely establishes the non-existence 
of the object of the sublated illusion; it does not ascertain the 
object of the illusory cognition. The third alternative also can- 
not be maintained. It cannot be held that a nacre is the object 
of the illusion of silver. For, in that case, everything present at 
the time of the cognition, e.g. the proximate piece of land, etc., 
would be regarded as the object of the illusory cognition.®* 
Hence Prabhakara concludes that whatever is manifested in a 
cognition must be regarded as its object. In the illusory cogni- 
tion of silver, it is silver that is manifested in consciousness ; so 
silver must be regarded as its object. It is foolish to regard a 
nacre as the object of the illusion of silver. 

We have already found that, according to Prabhakara, there 
are two elements in an illusory cognition. It is made up of a 
presentative element and a representative element which are not 
discriminated from each other as long as the illusion lasts. This 
lack of discrimination between the two elements is the cause of 
exertion for the appropriation or avoidance of the object of 
illusion. A sublating cognition does nor contradict an illusion, 
but simply recognizes the distinction between the presentative 
element and the representative element involved in an illusibn. 
In the illusory cognition ‘this is silver', 'this' is not identical with 
'silver', as the doctrine of Anyathakhyati holds ; 'this' is nothing 
but 'this' which is perceived, and 'silver' is nothing but 'silver' 
which is remembered ; 'this' is one thing (e.g. brightness, etc.), and 
'silver' is quite a different thing. The distinction between these 
two is recognized when there is the so-called sublative cognition 
'this is not silver'. But why are not the two elements discriminated 
from each other before the socalled sublative cognition? Prabha- 
kara holds that the representative element does not appear in 
consciousness as representation owing to obscurlTtion of memory 
(smrtipramosa). 

Jayanta Bham offers the following criticism of the doctrine 
of Vivekakhyati : Prabhakara holds that an illusion is a com- 
plex psychosis made up of presentative and representative dements 
which cannot be discriminated from each other owing to obscura- 
tion of memory. But when the illusion is contradicted by a 
sublative cognition, the presentative element is diseriminated 

**NM.. pp. 176-7. HIP., i, pp. 805-9. 
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from the representative element. In the illusory perception of 
silver in a nacre in the form ‘this is silver’, there is a presentation 
of ‘this’ and there is a representation of silver in memory, which 
are not distinguished from each other. But the Naiyayika urges 
that in the illusion of silver there is an actual perception or 
presentation of silver, in which we do actually feel that we are 
perceiving silver. But Prabhakara tries to explain away this fact 
of experience. He cannot account for the fact that as long as 
the illusion of silver lasts, there is an acmal presentation or per- 
ception of silver, and not a mere representation of silver. He 
cannot give a satisfactory account of the so-called non-discrimina- 
tion of the presentative element from the representative element 
in an illusion. He cannot also explain the nature of the so-called 
obscuration of memory (smrtipramosa). 

Let us consider these in detail. In the first place, according 
to Prabhakara, when we have the illusion of silver in a nacre 
the sense-organ does not come into contact with real silver; 
so there is no presentation of silver, but only a representation 
of silver. In the illusion ‘this is silver’ there are two dements, 
a presentation of ‘this’ and a representation of ‘silver’, which are 
not discriminated from each other at the time. But the Naiyayika 
and the Advaita Vedantist contend that we are conscious of silver 
as something presented to consciousness ‘here and now’, and not 
as something perceived in the past and remembered now.*^® Nor 
can it be said that there is only a presentation of ‘this’ and not 
of ‘silver’, for we have a direct and immediate knowledge of both 
‘this’ and ‘silver’ at the same time ; so both of them are directly 
presented to consciousness or perceived at present. GahgeSa and 
his followers hold that in the illusion ‘this is silver' both the 
elements ‘this’ and ‘silver’ are perceived, the first through the 
ordinary intercourse between the visual organ and its object and 
the second through the extraordinary intercourse whose diaracter 
is knowledge (jnana-laksana-sannikarsa). In the second place, 
what does Prabhakara mean by non-discrimination? So long as 
an illusion lasts there is no apprehension of non-discrimixiation 
of its presentative factor from its representative factor. It is 
apprehended, if at all, when it is sublated. But, as a matter of 
fact, the subsequent sublative cognition testifies to the immediate 
consciousness of ‘this* is silver’ at the time of the illusory 
Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 177. 
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perception, rather than non-discrimination of the presentative cle- 
ment from the representative element. Moreover, non-discrimination 
at the time of an illusion cannot induce exertion in the person 
under illusion to appropriate or avoid the illusory object. In the 
illusion "this is silver' what moves a person to action? Is it the 
actual perception and the recollection together or either of the 
two? If the former, then do the two psychbses operate together 
or in succession? The first of these latter alternatives is in- 
admissible, since presentation and representation being distinct 
psychoses cannot occur at the same time. If the two cognitions 
are successive, the former can have no casual efficiency with regard 
to the person’s action, since the latter intervenes between the two. 
Nor can either psychosis by itself move the person to acdon ; for 
the particular action follows neither from the perception of ‘this’ 
nor from the recollection of ‘silver’, but from the direct and 
immediate apprehension of ‘this is silver’. Thus mere non- 
discrimination cannot account for exertion induced by an illusion. 
In the third place, what is the meaning of obscuration of memory 
{smrtipramoM)} If it means the absence of memory, then there 
cannot be a reproduction of silver perceived in the past, and it 
cannot differ from swoon in which there is no memory. If it 
means the consciousness of memory not as memory, but as some- 
thing opposed to it, viz., perception, then the doctrine of 
smftipramosa implies Anyathakhyati. If it means the apprehen- 
sion of a past object as present, then also it implies Anyath^hyati. 
If it means the blending of perception with recollection in such 
a way that the two psychoses cannot be distinguished from each 
other, then what is Ae meaning of blending? Does it mean the 
apprehension of the two different psychoses as non-different or 
identical? Or, does it mean the actual blending of the two 
different pychoses? The first alternative leads to Anythakhyati. 
The second ^iltemative is impossible, for two physical things can 
blend with eadi other as milk and water, but two psychoses 
cannot blend with each other. Hence the doctrine of smrtu 
pramosa is unintelligible. 

(X) The Doctrine of Anyathakhyati. — According to the 
doctrine of Anyathakhyati, an object is apprehended as a different 
object in an illusion which is not a sum of two pychical processes 
— .preeption and recollection— but a single psychosis of a percep- 
tual character. When we preeive silver in a nacre, we perceive 
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in the nacre only the common qualities of nacre and silver, and 
not the peculiar qualities of the nacre ; the perception of similarity 
revives the idea of the peculiar qualities of silver in memory ; 
and the reproduction of silver in memory produces the perception 
of silver, and so we have an illusory perception ‘this is silver'. 

Jayanta Bhatm refutes Prabhakara's objections to the doctrine 
of Anyathakhyati in the following manner: First, Prabhakara 
has asked : What is the objective substrate of the illusion of silver? 
1> it silver existing in some other time and place? Or, is it a 
nacre that conceals its own form and assumes the form of silver? 
Or, is it a nacre in itself? He has urged that the first alternative 
implies Asatkhyati or apprehension of a non-existent object as 
existent. The Naiyayika replies that silver is not non-existent; 
but that it does exist in some other time and place. There is 
a difEerence between an absolutely non-existent thing (e.g. a sky- 
fiower, etc.) and an object not existing here and now, but in some 
other time and place. The former is never an object of conscious- 
ness, while the latter is an object of consciousness. Secondly, 
Prabhakara has urged that the second alternative is absurd and 
unintelligible. The Naiyayika replies that the nacre is said to 
conceal its own form, since we do not perceive its peculiar features 
(e.g. triangularity, etc.), and that it is said to assume the form of 
silver, since we remember the distinctive features of silver. 
Thirdly, Prabhakara has urged that the third alternative also is 
unreasonable. One object can never be apprehended as a different 
one; for, in that case, whatever is present to the sense-organ at 
the time of the illusory perception of silver would be regarded 
as the substrate of that illusion. The Naiyayika replies that he 
does not mean that whatever is present to the sense-organ is the 
object of consciousness, so that die piece of land before the eyes 
may be regarded as the object of consciousness. What he means 
is that. the nacre is the cause of the illusion of silver; that it is 
not an abject of the illusory perception of silver. So all the 
charges of Prabhakara against Anyathakhyati are groundless.®* 

6. Different Theories of Illusions compared 

According to the doctrine of Akhyati, an illusion consists in 
non-apprehension of an object {akhyati). An illusion has no 

**NM., pp. 184-5. HIP., i, pp. 478-83; ii, pp. 134-5. 
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external stimulus at all; it is objectless {pirdiambana). This 
doctrine is right in so far as the object that is manifested in 
consciousness in an illusory cognition does not exist at that time 
and place. For example, silver does not exist at that time and 
place when and where there is the illusory cognition of silver. 
But it is wrong for two reasons. In the first place, an illusory 
perception is not mere non-apprehension 'Of an object; it is appre-j 
hension of something; in the illusory perception of silver thercl 
is apprehension of silver, though the object does not exist at that' 
time and place; there is not mere non-apprehension of a nacre. 
In the second place, an illusory perception is not always objectless ; 
in most cases it has an external stimulus {alambana). But some- 
times an illusion is not produced by an external stimulus ; it is 
produced directly by the mind affected by a certain derangement. 
It is called a hallucination. But all illusions are not hallucinations. 
The Madhyamika holds that an illusion consists in the appre- 
hension of a non-existent object (asatkhyati). He agrees with 
the view that an illusion has no external stimulus at all. But, 
according to the former, an illusory cognition consists in non- 
apprehension of an object (akhyati), while, according to the latter, 
it consists in apprehension of a non-existent object {asatkhyati). 
The doctrine of Asatkhyati is right in so far as the object of an 
illusion does not exist then and there. But it is wrong in so far 
as the object of an illusion is not absolutely non-existent, but 
exists in some other time and place. But this doctrine is in 
keeping with the spirit of nihilism of the Madhyamika. According 
to him, the ultimate reality is Void {Hinyam) ; neither the external 
world nor the inner world of ideas is real. The Yogacara holds 
that an illusion consists in apprehension of a subjective cognition 
iptmakhyati). He agrees with the two views mentioned above 
that an illusion has no external stimulus at all: it is absolutely 
objectless. But, according to him, an illusory cognition consists 
neither in non-apprehension of an object nor in apprehension of 
a non-existent object, but in apprehension of a purely subjective 
cognition as an external object; an illusion consists in projection 
of an idea into the external world. But only hallucinations are 
illusions of this kind. Other illusions arc produced by external 
stimuli, which are not pure creations of fancy. They cannot be 
explained by the doctrine of Atmakhyati. But thb doctrine is 
in keeping with the spirit of subjective idealism of the Yogacara. 
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Accxirding to him» there is no external world at all ; there is only 
the inner world of ideas which appear to us as dttemal objecti* 
The Samkarite holds that an illusion consists in apprehension 
of an undefinable object {anirvacamyakhyati). According to him» 
an illusion has an objective basis ; it has an external stimulus ; it 
has an illusory object corresponding to it. The Sariikarite believes 
in three degrees of reality: (1) ontological reality (paramarthl- 
kasatta); (2) empirical reality (pyavaharikasatta) ; and (3) illusory 
reality {pratibhdsikasatta). Brahman has ontological reality; the 
world of external objects conditioned by space, time, and causality 
has empirical reality; and objects falsely ascribed to empirical 
objects, like silver ascribed to a nacre, have illusory reality: these 
also have an extra-mental existence. The illusory perception of 
silver has for its object extra-mental illusory silver which is 
neither real, nor unreal, nor both, but undefinable. The doctrine 
of Alaukikakhyati is substantially the same as that of Anirvaca- 
niyakhyati. According to the Alaukikakhyati, the illusory per- 
ception of silver has extraordinary silver for its object, which 
has no practical efficiency. These doctrines go beyond the 
province of psychology and seek to define the ontological nature 
of the object of an illusion. They recognize the distinctive 
character of an illusory cognition. According to them, it is pre> 
sentative or perceptual in character. But a presentative cognition 
always requires a present object which is an illusory reality 
(pratibhasika) according to Anirvacanlyakhyati, and an extra- 
ordinary (alaukika) reality, according to AlaukikakhyatL Ramanuja 
holds that an illusion consists in apprehension of a real object 
{satkhyati). The illusory perception of silver in a nacre has real 
silver for its object. The Saihkarite believes in the illusory 
existence (pratibhasika-satta) of silver at the time of the illusory 
perception. But Ramanuja believes in its ontological existence. 
(paramanhika’Satta) at the time of the illusory perception. 
According to him, silver really exists in the nacre in the form ot 
its elements ; and the nacre is similar to silver only because silver 
does exist in part in the nacre. But this is going too far. Siim- 
larity means similarity in qualities. It docs not necessarily mean 
partial co-existence of two things in each other. The doctrine 
of Satkhyad is based on the cosmological doctrine of triplication 
or quintuplication of the elements. The Samkhya holds that an 
illusion consists in apprehension of a real object and an unreal 
20 
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object both {sadasatkhyati). In the illusory cognition of silver 
in the form ‘this is silver* the cognition of ‘this’ is the apprehen- 
sion of an object present to the sense-organ, and the cognition 
of ‘silver’ is the apprehension of silver which is not present to the 
sense-organ. Prabhakara makes it more clear. According to 
him, an illusory cognition is a complex psychosis made up of a 
presentative element and a representative«element. The Ulusory i 
cognition in the form ‘tlus is silver’ is made up of the perception ' 
of ‘this’ and the recollection of ‘silver,’ wluch are not disai- 
minated from each other until the illusion is contra^cted. But 
Prabhakara misses the distinctive psychological character of an 
illusory cognition; it is a perceptual process, though it depends 
upon perception and recollection both. Prabhakara contends that 
the represenudve process in an illtisory cognition appears to be 
a presentative process owing to lapse of memory {smftipramo^). 
But he should not explain away a faa of experience by an un- 
intelligible theory. An illusory cognition is experienced as a 
direct and immediate perception. 'The Naiyayika holds that an 
illusion consists in misapprehension of one object as another or 
apprehension of an objea in that in which it does not exist. 
According to him, an illusory cognition is a single psychosis of 
a perceptual character which is produced by a sense-organ 
impaired by a certain defect in contact with an external object 
in co-operation with the subconscious impression of another 
object with which it has similarity. In the illusory perception 
of silver in a naae, the naae is wrongly perceived as silver 
owing to the perversion of the sense-organ and the subconscious 
impression of another object awakened by the perception of 
similarity. This theory is not based on metaphysical grounds. 
It is based on the evidence of our experience. 'There is an extra- 
ordinary intercourse {alaukika ionnikarsa) whose charaaer is 
knowledge (jAanalakM^asannikarM), according to Gahge^a, in an 
illusion. There is visual perception of silver, though its idea 
(jflSna) is revived in memory, on account of this extraordinary 
intercourse through knowledge. The Nyiya-Vaifosika view is 
more faithful to our experience than the other views. 
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IMtEAMS 

1. The Psychotoffud Chmacter of Dreameonsdousnea 
The PretemUUive Theoiy of Dreams 

Kanida defines a ditam-cognidon as the consciousness 
produced by a parrioilar oonjuncdim of the self with the mind 
{manas) in oo-opention with the subconscious impressions of 
past experience, like recottecdon.* Praiastapada defines it as an 
internal percepdcm tbrou^ die mind, when all the functions of 
the external sense-organs have ceased and the mind has retired 
mthin a trans-organic icgioo of the orgamwn.* When the internal 
organ {manas) icdics within itad^ die peri^eral organs cease to 
operate and oonsequendy cannot appid^d thdr objects as they 
are no longer gidded by the mind. During this retired state of 
the mind, when die automatic vital hmctions of in-breathings 
and out-breathings prahtady go on in die organism, dream- 
cognidons arise through the mind from sudi causes as sleep, 
which is die name of a pardoilar oonjuncdon of the self with the 
mind, and subamsdons m^uesskHis of past etqperience; diese 
dreams are internal percepdoas of unreal objects.* Udayana asserts, 
that in the dieatn-ttat^ dioti^ the external soise-organs cease 
K> operate, we disdncdy fed that we see objects with our very 
eyes, hear sounds widi our very ears, and so on.* $aihkara Mifra 
idso holds that though a dtcattMogaition is produced by the mind 
when it has redred, and the enenal sense-organs have ceased 
ro operate, it is apprehended as if it were product by the external 
senseoigans.* Snidliara also regards dreams as presentadve in 
character. Dteam-oognitians are ind^endent of prenous cogni- 
dons, and as such are not mere reproductions of past experience ; 
they are fwoduced throu^ die ledi^ central sensory or mind when 
the functions of all the perpend mgans have ceased ; they are 
threa and immediate presentations of a definite and determinate 
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character.* These dream-cognitions arising from sleep and sub*- 
conscious impressions are direct and immediate presentations 
{aparoksasafhvedana) of objects which have no real existence at 
that time and place.^ They are presentative in character^ and not 
mere reproductions of past experience:* But dream-perceptions 
are not produced by the external organs which cease to functioh 
at that time, but they are produced entirely by the mind 
{manomatraprabhava). And these dream-perceptions are no^ 
indefinite and indeterminate in nature ; but they are definite and', 
determinate in character (paricchedasvabhava). They are not valid 
but illusory, since they do not represent real objects pres«lt to 
the sense-organs. Sivaditya defines a dream as a cognition pro- 
duced by the mind perverted by sleep.* Madhava Sarasvad 
mentions the following distinctive marks of dream-cognitions as 
defined by Sivaditya. first, they are produced by the mind, and 
as such are different from the waking perceptions of jars and the 
like, which are produced by the external sense-organs. Secondly, 
they are produced by the perverted mind, and as such are different 
from the waking perceptions of pleasure and the Uke, which are 
produced by the unperverted mind. Thirdly, they are produced 
by the mind perverted by sleep, and Wtr.muii arc different from 
waking hallucinations which are produced by the perverted mind 
in the waking condition.* 

Pra^astapada, Sridhara, Samkara NCfra, Sivaditya and others 
recognize the central origin of dreams. Though they hold that 
certain dreams are produced by organic disorders within the body, 
they do not recognize the origin of dreams from the external 
sense-organs. But Udayana admits that in the dream-state the 
peripheral organs— at least the tactual organ which pervades the 
organism— do not altogether cease to operate; external stimuli, 
if not suflBdently intense to awaken the person, may act upon the 
peripheral organs and produce dream-cognitions.** Thus Udayana 
recognizes both peripherally excited and centrally excited dreams, 
or in the language of Sully, dream-illusions and dream hallucina- 
tions. Udayana also hol^ that though dream-cognitions are 
generally perceptual in charaaer bring produced by the mind, 
sometimes, though very rarely, they assume Ac fomj of inference. 


* PurvjUlhigamSnapek^iii paricchcdasvabhavaiii mSnasaiii manoma- 
traprabhavaih tat svapuajaanam. NK., p. 184. 
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when, for instance, a person dreams that he sees smoke in a 
particular place and from the sight of the smoke infers that there 
must be fire behind it.^^ Thus the Vai^esikas generally advocate 
the presentative theory of dreams. 

The ancient Naiyayikas also consider dreams as presentative 
In character. Gautama does not include dream-cognition in re- 
collection. Vatsyayana regards dream as distinct from recollec- 
tion. Uddyoiakara and Vacaspad also agree with Gautama and 
Yatsyayana.^^ Thus the Naiyayikas and the VaUefikas generally 
recognize the perceptual character of dreams. But there are some 
Nyaya-Vai^esil^ writers who regard dreams as recollections of 
past experience due to the revival of subconscious impressions. 
We may designate this doctrine as the representative &eory of 
dreams as contrasted with the presentative theory. 


(ii^ The Representative Theory of Dreams 

Among the Naiyayikas Bhasarvajna started the view that 
dream-consciousness is a kind of false recollection (smfrt).^* We 
have already seen that Jayasixhhasuri distinguishes between 
anubhuyamanaropa illusions and smaryarnanaropa illusions. The 
former consist in the false ascription of a percept to another 
percept. The latter consist in the false ascription of an idea of 
memory to a percept. Jayasiihhasuri includes dreams in the latter. 
So he regards them as representative in character.^* Jayanta 
BhAtta seems to regard dream-cognitions as recollections of past 
experience.^* Kefavamifira regards all dream-cognitions as false 
recollections.^* JagadUa holds that dream-cc^itions are pro- 
duced by recollections of objects perceived in the past, merit and 
demerit, and intra-organic disorders.^^ Thus the ancient Naiyayikas 
regard dreams as presentative in character, while the majority of 
medieval and modem Naiyayikas regard them as representative 
in character.** 

The MImimsakas also recognize the representative character 
of dreama. According to Kumarila, dreams have m objective 

Umesha Mishra : ;**Dresin theory in Indian Thought*’. The AMahabad 
University Studies, vol. v, pp. ^^74^ 2/5. 

»» Prtneess of Wedes Sarsw^bhavan Studies, Benares, , vd. Ui* n* 82 n. 
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basis ; they are produced by external objects sdiich are not present 
to the sense-organs but were perceived dsewhere in the past 
and are now revived through their subconscious impressions.^* 
Parthasaiathimiira says, "It is definitely , kiiown that dream- i 
cognitions are of the nature of leooilecticik'"** External objects [ 
perceived in some other time and place are remembered owing ^ 
to the revival of their impresskuis through the agency of merit \ 
or demerit ; but they ajqiear to consciousness as objects existing \ 
here and now owing to the perverrion of the mind by sleep.** \ 
Prabhakara also regards dream-cognitkms as recollections of past 
experience. But he slightly rrKxiifies the dcKtrine of Kumarila. 

He advances his theory of obscuration of memory (smrtipramosa) 
to account for the apparently presentadve character of dreams. 

His theory will be considered in the next secdoiL 

^mkara also is an advocate of the representative theory of 
dreams. He says, ""Dream-oonsciousness is of die nature of re- 
collection (rmrn).’*** ""Dreams are reproductions of past waking 
perceptions owing to the revival of dieir subconscious impressions ; 
so they have the semblance of waking perceptions/"** Though 
Sarhkara advocates die representative theory of dreams, his 
follower, Dharmarajadhvaiiodra, advocates the presentadve 
theory.*** 

According to Ptabhakara, dream-oognidems are really repro- 
duedons of past waking experience ; but diey appear to conscious- 
ness as direct and immediate sense-presentations owis^ to lapse 
of memory (smfti^amo^). In dream-consciousness memory- 
images of past experience appear to consciousness as |iercept8. 

It is due to lapse of memory which makes the disdnedve character 
of the memory-images^ viz., their rqnrcsentative character, drop 
out of consciousness; and thus the memory-images of past 
experience deprived of their represe ntative character appear to 
consciousness as percepts in dream. The process may be refue^ 
sented as follows: Memory-irnage-Hsiciiiory » percept ; or, re- 
presentation — memory ss piesentatioii. ReooUectkni is the appre- 
hension of the previously apprdieiided ; and if the dement of 
"the apprehended" sinks bdow the dnedidd of cemsdousness, 

p. 241 *»NiU|iu 243. 

pp. 21M2. fi, 2. 29. 

**S.Bm ui, 2, 6. Gf. Sully : *DrEa]ni are to a large extent die sem- 
mnee of external perccpdaiis^ tUmdoms^ pp. 130-1. 

•♦VP., pp. 159 ff. 
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then recollection appears as a direct apprehension or perception^ 
or» the re-presentation appears as a direct and immediate presen* 
tation. Thus, according to Prabhakara, dream-cognitions are 
representative in character, but they appear to consciousness as 
direct presentations owing to lapse of memory. Prabhakara 
explains both waking illusions and dream-illusions by the same 
theory of obscuration of memory {smrtipramosay^ 

Udayana discusses the nature of dream-cognitions and criticizes 
Prabhakara’s theory of dreams. In the dream-state, though the ex- 
ternal sense-organs cease to function, yet we have direct and imme- 
diate presentations of objects not present at that time and place. 
This dream-consciousness cannot be of the nature of memory, 
inasmuch as during the state of dream we do not recognize dream- 
cognitions as reproductions of our past experience in such a form 
as 1 remember this’ ; nor, on waking from sleep, do we remember 
our dream cognitions in such a form as 1 remembered this’. But, 
on the contrary, during the state of dream we apprehend our 
dream-cognitions as actual perceptions, and not as mere echoes 
of bur past experience ; and on waking from sleep we remember 
our dream-cognitions as actual perceptions in the dream-state. So 
dream-cognitions are not representative, but perceptual in 
character. 

But how can they be perceptual in nature, since the things 
that are presented to consciousness in dream are not present at 
that time and place, and the peripheral organs are not quite 
operative at that time, which are the channels of all perceptions, 
and the mind (manas) too cannot apprehend external objects 
withput the help of the peripheral organs? Are dream-cognitions, 
then, illusions of memory (smrtuviparyl^a)} Do dream-cognitions 
appear as percepts, though, as a matter of fact, they are nothing 
but memory-images? Do memory-images appear to conscious- 
ness as percepts in dream-cognitions? Are dream-cognitions the 
illusions of memory, as Prabhakara holds? If by illusions of 
memory he means the illusory cognitions of the objects of 
memory, Udayana has no objection. But if by these he means 
the illusory appearance of memory as perception, then it cannot 
be maintained that dream-cognitions are the illusions of memory. 
For if dream-cognitions were nothing but illusory appearances of 
memory-images as percepts, the perceptual charaaer of dream- 

«PP., p. 35. 
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cc^itioiis would be ocmcradicted at some time or other recognized 
as representame. But, in fact, in the dream-state we never recog- 
nize dream-oognitions as reproductions of our past experience. 
Besides, in the dream-state we have cognitions of many things , 
which have never been perceived before, "e.g. the lopping oflE of! 
our own heads. Moreover, it is not possible for one form of 
consciousness to appear as another, though an object may appear \ 
to consciousness as quite a different thing. If in dream-conscious- \ 
ness memory-images were illusorily cognized as percepts, we should 
never have a direct presentative consciousness in the form 1 
perceive this pot', but we should have a presentative conscious- 
ness in the form *l perceive that pot' (i.e. perceived in the past 
and reproduced in memory). As a matter of fact, in dream- 
cognitions we have a direct and immediate presentation in the 
form perceive this pot*. Thisness is the special characteristic 
of perception alone, while thatness is, of memory. Hence, dream- 
cognitions must be admitted to be presentative or perceptual in 
character.** 

Dharmarajadhvaiindra criticizes Prabhakara’s theory of 
dream. According to the Samkarite, in an illusory perception of 
waking life we do not perceive an object as another, as the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds, but we perceive an illusory reality which is pro- 
duced at that time and place ; this reality is illusory {pratibhasika) 
and undefinable {anirvacamya) as distinguished from the empirical 
ipyavaharika) reality which is the object of right perception. Like- 
wise, according to him, dream-cognitions too are illusory percep- 
tions, during sleep, of illusory realities produced at that time 
and place, like the illusory perceptions of our waking life. But 
Prabhakara contends that dream-cognitions cannoLbe direa and 
immediate sense-presentations, because the peripheral organs cease 
to function during sleep and the mind [manas) cannot appre- 
hend external objects without the help of the peripheral organs ; 
and because dream-cognitions are not presentations at all, it is 
quite useless to assume that they apprdiend illusory realities pro- 
duced at that time and place. In fact, Prabhakara urges that 
dream-cognitions are nothing but representatimis of our previous 
waking perceptions ; and that because we cannot discriminate the 
dream-representatkms from their originals in waking perceptions 
we mistake them for actual sense-presentations. To this the 

*‘NKS., v, pp. 146-7. 
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Auhkarite replies that dream-cognmons cannot be representative 
in character because in dream we are conscious that Ve see a 
chariot^ and on waking from dream we are conscious that %e 
saw a chariot in dream’. This introspection dearly shows that 
dreams are perceptual in character, and this fact of experience 
cannot be explained away by a dogmatic assumption. Moreover, 
dream-cognitions cannot be mere recollections of our previous 
waking perceptions, for the objects of dream-cognitions (e.g. 
chariots, elephants, etc.) were never perceived in our waking life 
exactly in that place ; hence dream-cognitions must be regarded 
as immediate presentations or perceptions.^^ 

Dharmarajadhvaxindra criticizes the Nyaya-Vailesika theory 
of dream. Though the Saihkarite agrees with the Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
in regarding dream-cognitions as presentative in character, and 
in refuting Prabhakara’s doctrine of the representative character 
of dreams, yet he differs from the latter in bringing out the meta- 
physical implication of dreams. According to the Nyaya-Vailesika, 
in an illusory perception we erroneously ascribe unreal silver to a 
nacre which is real in the illusory perception of the nacre as silver. 
But, according to the Samkarite, illusory silver is produced at that 
time and place and continue as long as dream-cognitions last 
The objects of dream-cognitions (e.g. diariots, elephants, etc) 
cannot be erroneously ascribed to any real object (e.g. ground) 
present to the sense-organs, since the ground is not in contact 
with the peripheral organs. Nor can they be erroneously ascribed 
to an object such as ground reproduced in memory, since the 
ground is not reproduced in memory in dream but is an object 
of actual perception. Moreover, the objects of dream-cognitions 
cannot be perceived through the peripheral organs, since they 
do not really exist in that place, and consequently cannot come 
into contact with the sense-organs. Nor can these objects of 
dream-cognitions be brought to consciousness in dream through 
association {jnanalakmnasannikarsaS with the ideas of other objects 
which are not present to the sense-organs at that time. Nor can 
they be perceived by the mind, since it cannot apprehend external 
objects which are not in contact with the external organs. Nor 
can they be cognized by inference, rince riiey are distinctly fdt 
as object^ of direct perception. Moreover, the objects of dxeam* 
cognitions are perceived in Ae absence of recollection any 
VP. and i^khliiia^i, pp. 15^-161. 
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mark of inference. According to the Samkarite, therefore, the 
illusory objects of dream-cognitions are produced at that time and 
place and continue as long as dream-cognitions last. Herein lies 
the difference between the Nyaya-Vailesika and the Advaita 
Vedanta in their explanation of dream-cognitions.^* 


2. Dreams, Illusions, Indefinite Perceptions and 
Hallucinations 

Udayana distinguishes dream-cognition^ from illusory percep- 
tions of waking life and doubtful and indefinite perceptions. 
Though dream-cognitions are illusory perceptions, since they 
apprehend objects which are not present at that time and place, 
and as such resemble illusory perceptions of waking life, they 
differ from the latter in that they are produced when the peri- 
pheral organs are not quite operative, while the latter are produced 
by the peripheral organs. Then, again, dream-cognitions are not 
to be identified with doubtful and indefinite perceptions. For 
dream-cognitions are definite and determinate in character, in 
which the mind does not oscillate between alternate possibilities, 
while doubtful and indefinite perceptions are uncertain, because 
in them the mind is not fixed on a definite object but wavers 
between two objects without any definite decision.** Bhatta 
Vadmdra also describes a dream-cognition as an illusory, definite 
perception (niyatakotika) which does not waver between alternate 
possibilities and which is produced when all the peripheral organs 
cease to operate. Purusottamaji Maharaja also regards dreams 
as determinate cognitions.** Sridhara also regards dream-cogni- 
tions as definite and determinate perceptions as distinguished from 
indefinite and indeterminate perceptions. Dream-cognitions, 
arising either from the intensity of subconscious traces, or from 
intra-organic disorders, or from unseen agencies, are purely illu- 
sory, since they consist in the false imposition of an external form 
upon something that is wholly internal, and as such are not 
essentially different from the illusions of our waking life, the only 
difference lying in the fact that the former are illusory perceptions 
in the condition of sleep, while the latter arc illusory perceptions 

**VP. with $tkhamani and Maniprabhi, p. 162. 

«Kir.. p. 271. 
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in the waking condition**^ According to Jayasimhasiiri al80» 
dreams are illusions in the condidon of sleep. They are illusions 
because in them things which were perceived in the past and in 
some other place arc perceived here and now.** Thus, in the 
language of James Sully, **Dreams are clearly illusory, and, unlike 
the illusions of waking life, are complete and persistent.”** 

Hallucinations are pure creations of the mind (tnanas). And 
some dreams also are pure creations of the mind (tnanomatra- 
prabhava). Both are centrally initiated presentations. Both arc 
definite and determinate in character. And both arc invalid. So 
there is a great resemblance between dreams and hallucinations. 
The only difference between them lies in the fact that the former 
are hallucinations in sleep, while the latter are hallucinations in 
the waking condition. This distinction has been pointed out by 
Madhava Sarasvati.*^ 

Frank Padmore says: “A dream is a hallucinadon in sleep, 
and a hallucination is only a waking dream ; though it is probable 
that the waking impression, seeing that it can contend on equal 
terms with the impressions derived from external objects, is more 
vivid than the common run of dream.”** Wundt also regards 
dreams as hallucinations. They are as vivid as sensory experience 
and are projected into the external world as are sensations. 

3 . Classification of Dreams: Kinds of Dreams: 

Their Physiological Basis 

We find a crude classification of dreams in Caraka-samhitd. 
Caraka says that a person sees various dreams through the mind 
which is the guide of the external sense-organs when he is not 
in profound sleep. Some of these dreams are significant; others 
are not. These dreams are of seven kinds, viz. dreams of those 
objects which have been seen, heard, and felt, dreams of those 
objects whfdh are desired, dreams awakened by imagination, 
dreams that are premonitions of future events, and pathological 
or morbid dreams.** Caraka seems to suggest here the following 
psychological facts. Some dreams are mere reproductions of past 
experience (anubhuta), though they are apprehended as immediate 

•»NK., p. 185. ”NTD., p. 67. 

Illusions, p. 137. **MB., p. 68. 

** Apparitions and Thought Transference, p. Is6. 

** Caraka Saihhiti, IndriyasthSna, ch. v. 
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perceptions. Some dreams involve constructive imagination 
\kalpUa), though the material is supplied by memory. Some 
dreams are fulfilment of desires {prarthita). Some dreams are 
stimulated by pathological disorders within the organism {dosaja). 
And some dreams are prophetic in character (bhavika), and fore- 
shadow future events. This fact is called dream-coincidence in 
modern western psychology. According to Caraka, dreams are 
experienced only in light sleep ; they are p|:cduced by the mind.®’' 
The Vaisesikas, Prasastapada, Sridhara, Udayana, Sarhkara 
Misra and others, describe four kinds of dreams: (1) dreams due 
to intra-organic pathological disorders (dhatudosa) ; (2) dreams due 
to the intensity of subconscious impressions [samskarapdtava ) ; 
(3) dreams due to the unseen agency (adrsia), i.e. merit and 
demerit {dharmadharma) ; and (4) “dream-end cognitions'' or 
dreams-wifhin-dreams {svapndntika jndnay^ 

Dreams are due to phlegm, bile and flatulence. The influence of 
a god, the influence of a person's own habits, and his power of 
prognostication according to Nagasena. Ariyavansa-Adiccaransi 
attempted a systematic explanation of dream-phenomena from 
the Buddhist standpoint. He recognized four kinds of dreams: 
(1) dreams due to organic and muscular disturbances, e.g. the 
flatulent, phlegmatic, and bilious humours ; (2) recurrent dreams 
consisting in recurrence of the previous dreams, due to previous 
experiences ; (3) telepathic dreams due to suggestions from spiri- 
tualistic agents ; and (4) prophetic dreams due to the force of 
character of clairvoyant dreamers. “The first category includes 
the dreams of a fall over a precipice, flying into the sky, etc., 
and what is called 'nightmare' ; the second consists of the 'echoes 
of past waking experiences' ; the third may include dream 
coincidences ; and the fourth is of a clairvoyant character."®® 
Thus the Buddhists add to the Vaifosika list dreams due to 
spirit-influence, or telepathic dreams. In addition to these various 
kinds of dreams, Caraka recognizes dreams which are wish- 
fulfillments. Madhusudana and Sarhkara also recognize the 

•^Caraka Saihhita, Indriyasthana, ch. v. NSgasena also holds that 
dreams are dreamt when the mind is active in light sleep, in which a person 
still guards his scattered thoughts. In deep sleep the mind enters into the 
life stream and becomes inactive. The Questions of King Milinda, Vol. 11, 
pp. 159-61, S.B.E. 

•• PBh., p. 184. 

•• CP., p. 48. The Questions of King MiHnda, Vol. H, p. 157. 
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influence of desires on dreams. These different kinds of dreams 
will be considered in the next section. 

We have seen that » according to most Indian thinkers,, 
dream-cognitions are prescntativse in character. They are 
felt as perceptions, and are aroused by external and internal 
stimuli. They are sometimes produced by extra-organic 
stimuli, and sometimes by intra organic stimuli in the shape 
of peripheral disturbances and other organic disorders. These 
dreams may be called dream-illusions. And there are some 
dream-cognitions which arc produced by the strength of sub-^. 
conscious impressions of a recent experience coloured by an 
intense emotion. These dreams are centrally excited and hence 
may be called dream-hallucinationa^ Among the Western psycho- 
logists, Spitta, first of all, drew a distinction between these two 
kinds of dreams, and callcd4 the former Ncrvenreiztrdume, and 
the latter psychische Trdutfie, Miss Calkins calls the former 
presentation-dTt^,ms, and the latter ' repre$mtaticmrdt^cm%,^^ 
Jastrow calls the former presentative dreams and the latter repre- 
sentative dreams.^^ Sully calls the former dreamritlusums and 
the latter dream-hallucinations^^ And besides these two kinds of 
dreams, the Indian thinkers recognize prophetic or veridkal 
dreams and telepathic dreams. The former are due to the merit 
and demerit of the dreamer, forecasting the future and so on ; 
and the latter are due to the suggestive force of spiritualistic 
agents. In addition to these, there are dreams-within-dreams or 
‘dream-end’ cognitions. Let us consider the nature of these 
different kinds of dreams. 

Dream-illusions are those dreams which are excited by peri-^ 
pheral stimulation either internal or external. Udayana has 
discussed the question of the extra-organic and intra-organic origin 
of dreams. How can dream-cognitions arise in deep ? What is 
the origin of dreams ? Dream-illusions arc produced by the 
production of those objects, the subconscious traces of which are 
resuscitated owing to certain causes. But how can the subcon- 
scious traces be revived without the suggestive force of similar 
experience? What is the sugg^tive force here that revives the 
subconscious traces of past experience? According to Udayana* 

Edmund Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, p. 50; Marie De 
Menacetne, Sleep, p« 255. 

Joseph Jasttow, The Suboonsetous, p. 188. 

« Sully, Illusions, p. 130, 
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peripheral stimulation is not altogether absent from dream- 
cognitions. Dreams are not altogether without external stimuli; 
they are excited by certain external stimuli in the environment, 
and certain intra-organic stimuli. In the state of dream we do 
not altogether cease to perceive external objects, since the external 
sense-organs are not entirely inoperative. For instance, we 
perceive external sounds in dream, when they are not sufficiently 
loud to rouse us from sleep; and the faint. external sounds per- 
ceived through the ears even during light sleep easily incorporate 
themselves into dreams. Even if all other external sense-organs 
cease to function in dream, at least the organ of touch is not in- 
operative, as the mind (manas) does not lose its connection with 
the tactual organ even in dream, which is not confined to the 
external skin but pervades the whole organism according to the 
Nyaya-Vaifcsika. This is the peculiar doctrine of the Nyaya- 
Vailesika. In dream we can perceive at least the heat of our 
organism which serves to revive the subconscious traces of past 
experience. Hence certain extra-organic or intra-organic stimuli 
serve as the exciting cause of the revival of subconscious traces 
in dream.^* Udayana does not recognize the purely hallucinatory 
character of dreams. According to him, all dreams are of the 
nature of illusions because they are initiated by extra-organic or 
intro-organic stimuli. Thus he anticipates the more recent 
account of dreams in Western psychology. 

‘T)ream-appearances,” says Mr. A. E. Taylor, "whidi 
Volkmann classes as hallucinations are more accurately regarded 
by Wundt as generally, if not always, based on illusion ; i.e. they 
are misinterpretations of actual minimal sense-impressions such 
as those due to slight noises, to the positions of the sleeper’s limbs, 
to trifling pains, slight difficulties in breathing, palpitations, and 
the like.”^^ Sully says, “Dreams arc commonly classified with 
hallucinations, and this rightly, since, as their common appella- 
tion of Msioii' suggests, they are for the most part the semblance 
of percepts in the absence of external impressions. At the same 
time, recent research goes to show that in many dreams something 
answering to the ‘external impression’ in waking perception is 
starting point”.^* Bergson says, “When we are sleeping naturally, 

**Udbodha eva kathamiticet. Mandataratamadinyayena bahyinSmeva 
^bdadlnamupalambhat, antatah torirasyaivosmadeh pratipatteh. NKS., ch. 

^EJLE., vot V, p. 29. 
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it is not necessary to believe, as has often been supposed, that 
our senses are dosed to external sensations. Our senses continue 
to be active/’ “Our senses continue to act during sleep — ^thcy 
provide us with the outline, or at least the point of departure, 
of most of our dreams."** 

Praiasupada also describes the intra-organic stimulation of 
dream-illusions, which has been explained and illustrated by 
Udayana, Sridhara, Samkara Milra, Jayanarayana Tarka-Pahea 
nana and others. There are some dreams which are due to intra- 
organic disturbances such as the disorders of the flatulent, bilious, 
and phlegmatic humours of the organism, which are thought by 
the Hindu medical science to be the causes of all organic diseases 
{dhatudosay^ Those who suffer firom disorder of flatulency 
dream, that they are flying in the sky, wandering about on the 
earth, fleeing with fear from tigers, etc. These are kinesthetic 
dreams of levitation.** And those who suffer from an inordinate 
secretion of bile dream, that they are entering into fire, embrac- 
ing flames of fire, seeing golden mountains, flashes of lightning, 
meteor-falls, a huge conflagration, the scorching rays of the mid- 
day sun, etc. And those who suffer jErom phlegmatic disorder 
dream, that they are crossing the sea, bathing in rivers, being 
sprinkled with showers of rain, and seeing mountains of silver 
and the like.** 

There are many dreams which are not excited by peripheral 
nerve-stimulation but by the intensity of the subconscious impres- 
sions left by a recent experience {samskarapa(avay^ On the 
physical side, these dreams are due to central stimulation, and 
hence may be called dream-hallucinations. These dreams are 
generally excited by intense passions. For instance, when a man, 
infatuated with love for a woman, or highly enraged at his enemy, 
constantly thinks of his beloved or enemy, and while thus think- 
ing falls asleep, the series of thoughts produces a series of 
memory-images, which are manifested in consciousness as imme- 
diate sense-presentations owing to the strength of subconscious 
inipressions.*^ These dreams are purely hallucinatory in character. 

We find a similar Buddhist account of dreams in Mr. Aung’s 
Introduction to Compendium of Philosophy in which he has 

** Dreams, p. 31, and p. 48. *'PBh., p. 184. 

*• Cf, Conklin, Prindptes of Abrtormal Psychology, p, 342. 

*• VSU., ix, 2, 7. •• PBh., p. 184, 

«NK., p. 185. 
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sumnuirized Axiyavansa-Adiccanma’s ex|danation of dreams. 
'*Wheii scenes are reproduced automatically in a dream with our 
eyes closed the obvious inference is that we see them by way of 
the door of the mind. Even in the case of peripheral stimulations^ 
as when a light, brought near a sleeping man’s . eye» is mimken 
for a bonfire, it is this exaggerated light that is perceived in a 

dream by the mind-door If these presentations do not 

come from without, they must come from within, from the 'innerT 
activities of mind. That is to say, if peripheral stimulations ari^ 
absent, we must look to the automatic activity of mind itsell( 
for the source of these presentations; or, to speak in terms of 
physiology, we must look to the central activity of the cerebrum, \ 
which is now generally admitted to be the physical counterpart \ 
of the mind-door, the sensory nerves being the physical counter*^ 
part of the five-doors in an 'organized sentient existence."’** 

But even these centrally excited dreams due to the revival of 
subconscious traces are suggested by extra-organic or intra-organic 
stimuli according to Udayana.** 

Caraka says that some dreams arc about those objects which 
are desired (prarthita)*^ Madhusudana defines dream as the per- 
ception of objects due to the desires (vasanS) in the mind 
(rnntmhkmroM) when the external sense-organs are inoperative.** 
Saihkara also recognizes the influence of desires {v^nS) on 
dreams.** Dr. M. N. Sircar truly observes: “Here the word 
^desire’ is significant, it introduces a volitional clement in dream. 

It seems to hold that desires get freedom, in a state of passivity 
and acquire strength, finally appearing in the form of dream 
construction.”*^ This reminds us of the Freudian theory accord- 
ing to which, dreams arise out of the repressed, unconscious 
desires. These dreams also should be regarded as dream-hallu- 
cinations, because they are not excited by peripheral stimulation ; 
they are centrally initiated presenutions or hallucinations. 

But all dreams cannot be explained by peripheral stimulation, 
due to the action either of external stimuli or internal stimuli, 
and by central stimulation. Hiere are certain dreams which are 

«Pp. 46-7. 

ch. iii, p. 9, 

Caraka Saitihita, IndriyMthSna, ch. v. 

» SiddhSntabindu, p. m. 
iii, 2, 6. 

*^Vedantic Thought and Culture, p. 172. 
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prophetic, in charaaer ; they are either auspicious or inauspidous. 
Auspicious dreams betoken good and inauspicious dreams fore- 
bode evil. The former are due to a certain merit {pharma) of 
the person, and the latter, to a certain demerit {adharmay Some 
of these prophetic dreams are echoes of our past waking expe- 
riences, while others apprehend entirdy novel objects never 
perceived before. The former are brought about by the sub- 
conscious traces of our past experience, in co-operation with merit 
or demerit, according as they augur good or evil, while the latter, 
by merit or demerit alone, since there are no subconscious traces 
of such absolutely unknown objects. But merit and demerit are 
supernatural agents; so this explanation of prophetic dreams 
seems to be unscientific. But we may interpret the agency of 
merit and demerit as "‘the force of character of clairvoyant 
dreamers” after Mr. Aung. 

Pra^astapada and his followers recognized only three causes 
of dreams: (1) intensity of subconscious impressions, (2) intra- 
organic disorders, and (3) merit and demerit of the dreamer 
(adrsta).** 

And besides the peripherally excited dreams, centrally excited 
dreams, and prophetic dreams, Ariyavansa-Adiccaransi, a Buddhist 
writer, has recognized another class of dreams which are due to 
spirit-influence, or ^"due to suggestions from spirimalistic agents” 
in the language of Mr. Aung; these may include “dream- 
coincidences”. They may be called tdephaddc dreams.** 

Besides these dream-cognitions which we do not recognize as 
dreams during the dream-state, %8ometimes we have another kind 
of dream-cognitions which are recognized as dreams. Sometimes 
in the dream-state we dream, that we have been dreaming of 
some thing ; this dream-within-dream is called svapnantika-jHana, 
which has been rendered by Dr. Gafiganatha Jha as a "dream- 
end cognition’;** in this "dream-end cognition’ a dream is the 
object of another dream.** Such a "dream-end cognition’ arises 
in the mind of a person whose sense-organs have ceased thdr 
operations ; so it is apt to be confounded with a mere dream- 

** Saihskarapafavic dhSttido^t adrfficca. FBli., p. 184. 

**CP., Introductioii, p. 48. 

•®E.T. of NK.,^ 388. 

“Cf. Sully: ^^There is somedmes an undertone of critical r^ecdon, 
which is sufficient to produce a feding of uncertainty and bewilderment, 
and in very rare cases to amount to a vague consciousness that the mmital 
experience is a dream.” Wuskm, p. 137 n. 
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cognition. But Pra^astapada, :$rldhara and Samkara Milra rightly 
point out that our ‘dream-end cognitions' essentialy differ from 
mere dream-cognitions, since the former arc representative, while 
the latter are presentative in character. The ‘dream-end cogni- 
tions' are recollections of dream-cognitions, while dream-cognitions 
resemble direct sense-perceptions. Dream-cogxiitions are presen- 
tative in character, though they arise^ out of the subconscious 
traces left in the mind by the previous perceptions in the waking 
condition ; and these presentative dream-cognitions again leav^. 
traces in the mind which give rise to ‘dream-end cognitions'.!; 
Thus dreams-within-dreams are representative in character.®* 

Caraka and Su^ruta describe various kinds of dreams which \ 
are the prognostics of impending diseases and death. Caraka 
suggests a physiological explanation of the morbid dreams which 
precede death. These horrible dreams are due to the currents in 
the manovaha nadis being filled with very strong flatulent, bilious, 
and phlegmatic humours before death.*® From this we may infer, 
that dreams are due to the excitation of the manovaha fiadt which, 
in the language of Dr. B. N. Seal, is “a generic name for the 
channels along which centrally initiated presentations (as in 
dreaming or hallucination) come to the sixth lobe of the 
Manaichakra**,^*^ According to ^mkara Misra, dreams are pro- 
duced by the mind when it is in the svapnavaha nddi and dis- 
connected with the external sense-organs except the tactual organ ; 
when the mind loses its connection even with the tactual organ 
and redres into the puntat, there is deep dreamless sleep.** Thus, 
according to Caraka, the manovaha nadi is the seat of dreams ; 
and according to Sariikara Mi^ra, the svapnavaha nd^i is the seat 
of dreams. What is the relation between the manovaha nadi and 
the svapnavaha nddxi Dr, B. N. Seal says that according to the 
writers on Yoga and Tantras, “the Manovaha Nadi is the channel 
of the communication of the Jwa (soul) with-^the Manaschakra 
(sensorium) at the base of the brain. It has been stated that the 
sensory currents are brought to the sensory ganglia along different 
nerves of the special senses. But this is not sufficient for them 
to rise to the level of discriminative consciousness (savikalpaha 

**PBh., p. 184; NK.. 185-6 ; Upaskara, ix, 2, 8. 

** Caraka Saihhitd, Indriyasthana, ch. v. 

•*PSAH., p. 221. 

“YadS 8vapnavahani<lunadhyavani manah tadi vahirindriyasamband- 
havliahat svapnajASnanyeva jayante. KR., p. 120. 
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jnana), A communication must now be established between the 
Jtva (in the Sahasrara Chakra, upper cerebrum) and the sensory 
currents received at the sensorium, and this is done by means of 
the Manovaha Nadi, When sensations are centrally initiated, 
as in dreams and hallucinations, a special {Svapnavaha 

Nadi), which appears to be only a branch of the Manovaha Nadi, 
serves as the channel of communication from the Jtva (soul) to 
the sensorium.”** 


4. Theories of Dreams 

Mr. Aung gives a lucid account of the four Buddhist theories 
of dreams : “The first of these is clearly the physiological theory, 
which recognizes a source of dreams in the pathological condi- 
tions of the body The theory of the induction of dreams 

by peripheral nerve-stimulation, due either to the action of 
external objects on sense-organs, or to disturbances in the peri- 
pheral regions of the nerves, is but a branch of the physiological 
theory. The second may be called the psychological theory. 1: 
recognizes the induction of dreams by central stimulation due to 
the automatic^activities of the mind.”*^ The theory of the induc- 
tion of dreams by the agency of spirits may be stigmatized in 
the West as "the superstitious theory''. "But as the devas, or 
mythical beings as they would be termed in the West, are, 
according to Buddhism, but different grades of sentient beings 
in the thirty-one stages of existence, the theory in question, 
merely recognizes the suggestive action of mind upon mind, and 
may therefore be aptly called the telepathic or telepsychic 
theory”.®® The theory of the induction of prophetic dreams by 
the agency of merit and demerit may be called 'the clairvoyant 
theory'. The theory which explains dreams as the fulfilment- of 
desires may also be called the psychological theory. The different 
kinds of dreams described by Indian thinkers may be explained 
by these four theories. 

"What is this tliat men call a dream and who is it who 
dreams it? It is a suggestion coming across the path of the 
mind which is what is called a dream. And there are six kinds 
of people who see dreams — the man who is of a windy humour, 

*• PSAH., p. 223. CP., pp. 48-99. 

••CP., pp. 48-9. 
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or of a bUious one, or of a phlegmatic one, the man who dreams 
dreams by the influence of a god, the man who does so by the 
influence of his own habits, and the man who does so in the way 
of prognostication. And of these, only the last kind of dreams 
is true; all the rest arc false.”*® This is the view of Nagasena, 
a Buddhist philosopher. The Buddhists ascribe dreams to extra- 
organic stimuli, intra-organic disorders, subconscious impressions 
of past experiences, old habits, clairvbyant character, and xht 
suggestive action of a superior mind. There is always an element 
of suggestion in dream.*® 


The Questions of King MUinda, Fart II, pp. 157-8.,. (83J£,). 



Chapter XVI 


ABNORMAL PERCEPTIONS 

1. The Samkhya and the Ancient Medical Science 

Isvarakrsna mentions eleven kinds of ansesthesia of the sense- 
organs {jndriya-badha) corresponding to the eleven kinds of sense- 
organs— five sensory organs, five motor organs, and one central 
sensory as distinguished from the peripheral organs. And besides 
these eleven kinds of sense-disorders and their effects on the 
intellect, he mentions seventeen other kinds of the disorders of 
the intellect {buddhibadhay Ma^ra says that indriyabadha 
means the incapacity of the sense-organs for apprehending thdr 
objects; the sense-disorders cannot produce right apprdiension.* 

Vacaspatimilra explains the disorders of the five sense-organs 
as deafnes (badhirya) or anaesthesia of the auditory organ, cutt- 
neous insensibility {kusfhita) or anaesthesia of the tactual organ, 
blindness (andhaiva) or anaesthesia of the visual organ, numbness 
of the tongue and loss of the sense of taste (ja4atSj or amaesthesia 
of the gustatory organ, and insensibility -to smdl (ajighratS) or 
anaesthesia of the olfactory organ. He describes the abnormalities 
of the motor organs as dumbness {mukatS^ or paralysis of the 
vocal organ, paralysis of the hands or prehensory organ {kautfya), 
paralysis of ^e legs or the locomotive organ ipahgutva), paralysis 
of the excretive organ {ttdSvarta), and impotence or pardysis of 
the generative organ {kUnbya), And he explains the ansesthesia 
of the mind as utter insensibility to pleasure, pain and the like 
(mandatS). Gau^apada r^rds insanity {unniada) as the 
ansestiiesia of the mind.’ 

Corresponding to these deven kinds of sense-disorders there 
are eleven kinds of intellectual disorders {buddhibadha) which 
consist in the non-production of psychoses corresponcfing to 
peripheral and central stimulations, or in die pr^uction of 
psy^oses which are not in keeping with peripheral and central 
stimulations. And besides these eleven kinds of disorders of the 


'SK., 49. 

•SK., 49; STK., 49. 


' M3tharav}tti, 49. 
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intellect corresponding to the eleven kinds of sense-disorders, 
there are seventeen kinds of abnormalides which are purely intel- 
lectual due to some defects of the intellect, and do not owe their 
origin to the stimulation of the peripheral organs or the central 
sensory affected by pathological disorders. These intellectual dis- 
orders consist in the production of such psychoses as are contra- 
dictory to the nine kinds of tusti or intellectual complacence and 
eight kinds of siddhi or fruition of the peripheral organs or thej 
central sensory affected by pathological disorders. These intellec-\ 
tual disorders consist in the production of such psychoses as are\ 
contradictory to the nine kinds of tusti or intellectual complacence 
and eight kinds of siddhi or fruition of intellectual operations. \ 
Thus altogether there are twenty-eight kinds of disorders of the » 
intellect.^ 

In the medical works of the ancient Hindus we find a descrip- 
tion and explanation of various kinds of sense-disorders and 
consequent abnormalities in sense-perception. Our account of 
abnormal perceptions would be incomplete without a reference to 
this account in the medical works. First we shall give an account 
of the abnormalities of visual perception as described by Su^ruta. 
But his account of the disorders of visual perception cannot be 
fully understood unless we understand his view of the mechanism 
of the visual organ. So we briefly refer to the mechanism of the 
eye described by him. 

The eye-ball {nayana-budbuda) is almost round in shape and 
about an inch in diameter. It is made up of five elements. The 
muscles of the eye-ball are formed by the solid elements of earth 
(bhu) ; the blood in the veins and arteries of the eye-ball is formed 
by the element of heat (tejas); the black pan of the eye-ball 
(iris, etc.) in which the pupil is situated is formed by the gaseous 
element (vdyu) ; the white part of the eye-ball (vitreous body) is 
made up of the fluid element (jala) ; and the lachrymal or other 
ducts or sacs (ahtimarga) through which the secretions are dis- 
charged, are made up of the ethereal element (akasa). There are 
five tnandalas, or circles, and six pastas, or layers in the eye. 
The five mandalas are the following, viz. (1) the drstimandala (die 
pupil), (2) the kf^-man4ala (the choroid), (3) the hfeta-mai^la 
(the sclerotic and cornea), (4) the vartma-mandala (the eye-lid). 


STK., 49, and Gau<Uip5dabhS$ya, 49. 
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and (5) the paksma-mandala (the drde of the eye-lashes).^ 'The 
different parts of the eye-baU are held together by the blood- 
vessels, the muscles, the vitreous body, and the choroid. Beyond 
the choroid, the eye-ball is held (in the orbit) by a mass of Sle^a 
(viscid substance — capsule of Tenon) supported by a number of 
vessels. The deranged Dosas which pass upward to the region 
of the eyes through the channels of the up-coursing veins and 
nerves give rise to a good many dreadful diseases in that region.”* 

2. Abnormal Perceptions 

According to the Hindu medical science, all diseases are due 
to the provocation of three humours of the body, flatulent, bilious, 
and phlegmatic. So the disorders of visual perception are brought 
about by the bodily humours {dosas) attacking the different layers 
of the eye. (1) ‘'All external objects appear dim and hazy to the 
sight when the deranged Dosas of the locality passing through 
the veins (Sira) of the eye. get into and are incarcerated within 
the first Patala (innermost coat) of the pupil (Dristi).” (2) “False 
images of gnats, flies, hairs, nets or cobwebs, rings (circular 
patches), flags, ear-rings appear to the sight, and the external 
objects seem to be enveloped in mist or haze or as if laid under a 
sheet of water or as viewed in rain and on cloudy days, and 
meteors of different colours seem to be falling constantly in all 
directions in the event of the deranged Dosas being similarly 
confined in the second Patala (coat) of the Dristi. In such cases 
the near appearance of an actually remote object and the con- 
trary {Miopia and Biopia) also should be ascribed to some deficiency 
in the range of vision (error of refraction in the crystalline 
lens) which incapacitates the patient from looking through the 
eye and hence from threading a needle.” (3) "Objects situate 
high above are seen and these placed below remain unobserved 
when the deranged Dosas are infiltrated in the third Patala (coat) 
of the Dristi. The Do^s affecting the Dri§ti (crystalline lens), 
if highly enraged, impart their specific colours to the objects of 

vision The deranged Dosas situated at and obstructing 

the lower, upper, and lateral parts of the Dristi (crystalline lens) 
respectively shut out the view of near, distant and laterally situate 

^ Su^nitasaifohita, Uttaratantra, £.T. by Kufijalll Bhithagratna, Ch. L 

•Ibid, vol. ui, p. 4. 
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objects. A dim and amfosed view ol the external world is all 
diat can be had when the deranged Do$as spread over and affect 
die whole of the Driffi (crjutalliae lens). A thing appears to the 
sight as if cut into two (bifurcated) when the deranged Do^s 
affect the middle part of the lens, and as triply divided and severed 
when the Do^ are scattered in two parts ; while a multifarious 
image of the same objea is the msult of the manifold distribu- 
tions of movability of the Dosas over the DristL”' (4) When ih«i 
fourth fafdia of the eye is attached by die deranged humours,^ 
we have a loss of vision {timira). When the vision is completely 
obstructed by the deranged humours, it is called liAganaia ^ 
(blindness). When liAganaSa is not deep-seated but superficial, 
we have only a foint perceptitm of the images of the sun, the 
moon and the stars, the heaven, a flash of lightning, and such 
other highly brilliant objects. The liAgatiSSa (blindness) is also 
called TiUika and kaca.* 

There are various kinds of Hrmra or loss of vision. In 
the type type of timara due to the derangement of the 
flatulent humour (imtaja), external objects appear to the sight as 
doudy, moving, crooked, and red. In the type of timira due to 
the derangement of the bilious humour {pittoja), external objects 
appear to be invested with the different colours of the spectrum, 
of the glow-worm, of the flash of lightning, of the feathers of a 
peacock, or coloured with a dark blue tint. In the type of timira 
due to the derangement of the phlegmatic humotir (kaphaja), all 
objects appear to the si^t as covered with a thick white coat like 
that of a patch of white doud, and lotdt white, oily, and dull, 
and appear hazy and doudy on a fine day, or as if laid tmder a 
sheet of water. In the type of timtpi due to deranged blood 
(raktaja), all objects appear red or enveloped in gloom, and they 
assume a greyish, blackish or variegated colour. In another type 
of Hmira (sannipaHka), external objects appear to the vision as 
doubled or trebled, variegated and confused, and abnormal images 
of stars and planets float about in the vision. In the type of 
Hmira due m deranged bile in concert witii deranged blood, 
which is called paritnISyi, the quarters of the heaven look yellow 
and appear to t^ sight as if brilliant with the li^t of the rising 

'SiUmu Sai hhiti L Uttata Tlutta, v<4. iii, K.T.,.du«ter vii, pp. 25-6. 

•IWd, voL 111, ch, vU. . 
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sun, and trees appear as if sparkling with the flashes of glow- 
worms. 

Besides these six types of linganaia, there are six other kinds 
peculiar to the dfsti (pupil), which are called pitta-vidagdha-dfsH, 
slesma’Vidagdha-dfsfi, dhuma-drsti, hrasva-jatya^ nakulandhya 
and gamhJurika. (1) In pitta-vidagdha-drsii, all external objects 
appear yellow to the sight, and nothing can be seen in the day, 
but things can be seen only at night. It is due to an accumulation 
of the deranged bile in the third patala or coat of the eye. (2) In 
slesma-vidagdha-dfsti all external objects appear white to the 
sight, and they can be seen only in the day, but not at night; 
this is called nocturnal blindness. It is due to an accumulation 
of the deranged phlegm in all the three patalas or coats of the 
eye. (3) In dhuma-drsti the external objects appear smoky. It 
is due to grief, high fever, excessive physical exercise, or injury 
to head, etc. (4) In hrasva-jatya small objects can be seen with 
the greatest difficulty even in the day-time, but they can be seen 
easily and distinctly at night. (S) In nakulandhya the external 
objects appear multi-coloured in the day-time, and nothing can 
be seen at night. (6) In gambhtrika the pupil is contracted and 
deformed and sinks into the socket, attended with an extreme 
pain in the affected parts.* 

Caraka says that when the cerebrum is injured the eye-sight 
is affected and we have disorders in visual perception.^® And he 
attributes blindness {timira) to the excessive provocation of the 
flatulent humour. 

Susruta describes three kinds of disorders in sound-perception, 
viz. prandda or karna-ndda, karna-k^eda, and bddhirya. In 
prafmda or karm-riada, ringing and various other sounds are 
heard in the ear. In karna-k^eda, only a peculiar type of sound 
h heard in the ear. It differs from karna-nada in that in this 
disease only a sound of a special kind, viz. that of a wind-pipe, 
is heard in the ear, while in the latter various kinds of sounds 
are produced in the ear. In deafness (bddhirya) there is a com- 
plete loss of hearing.^* According to Caraka complete deafness 
(bddhirya) is due to the provocation of the flatulent humour. 
He mentions two other kinds of disorders in auditory perception, 

* Susruta Saihhita, Uttara Tantra, E.T., vol. iii, chapter vU, pp. 25-30* 

^*Caraka-$aihhita, Siddhisthinam, ch. ix, 9. 

Sutra sthanam, chapter xx, 12. 

** Sulnita Saxhhita, Uttara Tantra, ch. xx. 
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viz. okLbda^kravarm and uccaihsruti, which also are due to the 
provocation of the flatulent humour. The former is that kind 
of deafness in which a person can hear words uttered very softly 
or in whispers only. The latter is that form of deafness in which 
a person hears only such words as are uttered very loudly.^® 

Su^ruta describes many disorders of the olfactory organ, of 
which one may be regarded as a cause of the loss of the sense of 
smell. In apinma (obstruction in the nostrils) there is a choking 
and burning sensation in the nostrils with* a deposit of jSlthy slimy 
mucus in their passages, which deaden the sense of smell and 
taste for the time being. In a malignant type of catarrh i 
{pratisyaya), too, there is an insensibility to smell.^^ ^ 

Caraka also refers to ghratm-nasa which consists in the loss 
of the sensation of smell, and is due to the provocation of the 
flatulent humour.^* 

Caraka mentions arasajnata as a disease of the tongue in 
which there is a complete loss of the sensation of taste ; it is due 
to the provocation of the flatulent humour. He also describes 
the different kinds of tastes owing to the provocation of different 
kinds of humours. Owing to the provocation of the flatulent 
humour a person has an astringent taste in the mouth, and 
sometimes does not feel any taste at all. Owing to the provoca- 
tion of the bilious humour a person feels in his tongue the 
presence of an acrid or sour taste. Owing to the provocation of 
the phlegmatic humour a person feels in his mouth the presence 
of a sweet taste. And owing to the simultaneous provocation of 
all the three humours, a person feels the presence of many tastes 
in his mouth. Caraka also refers to the disease of tiktasyata or 
a constant bitter taste in the mouth owing to the provocation of 
bilious humour. He also refers to mukhamadhurya or a constant 
sweet taste in the mouth, and kasdyasyata or a constant astringent 
taste in the mouth.^* 

Caraka and Su^ruta describe cutaneous affections as kusthas, 
which are of various kinds and which give rise to various kinds 
of disordered cutaneous sensations. According to Su^ruta, when 
the cutaneous affection is confined only to the serous fluid of the 

‘•Caraka Saihhita, Sutra-sthana, lesson xx, 12. 

Su^ruta Saihhita, Uttara Tantra, ch. xxii. 

‘•Caraka Saihhita, Sutra-sthana, lesson xx, 12. 

‘•Caraka Saihhita, Sutra-sthana, lesson x. 
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skin, there are the following symptoms, viz. loss of the perception 
of touch, itching sensation, etc. ,* when it is confined to the blood, 
it brings about complete anaesthesia; when it afEects only the 
flesh, there are various symptoms such as excruciating pricking 
pain in the affected part and its numbness; and when it affects 
the fat, the body seems to be covered with a plaster.^ ^ In the various 
kinds of cutaneous affections described by Caraka and Susruta 
there is partial or complete anaesthesia together with various kinds 
of disorders in cutaneous, organic, and muscular sensations.^® 
Caraka also mentions various other abnormalities in tactile 
sensations (including organic and muscular sensations) such as 
ekahgaroga (partial or local paralysis), paksabadha (side paralysis), 
sarvangaroga (complete paralysis), dandaka (stiffness of the whole 
body like a log of wood), osa (the disease in which the patient 
feels the sensation of fire being always placed very near his body), 
plosa (the disease in which the patient has the sensation of his 
body being slightly scorched by fire), daha (a sensation of burn- 
ing experienced in every part of the body), davathu (a serration 
of every part of the body having been subject to painful inflam- 
mation), antarddha (a burning sensation within the body, generally 
within the thorax), amsaddha (a burning sensation in the 
shoulders), usmddhikya (excess of internal heat in the body), 
mdmsaddha (a sensation of burning in the flesh), etc.^® 

Caraka refers to the abnormalities of the vocal organ such as 
vdksanga (temporary dumbness or difficulty in speaking, e.g. 
stammering), gadgadatva (slowness of speech), and mukatva (com- 
plete dumbness). When the cerebrum is injured, there are 
slowness of speech, loss of voice, and complete dumbness.®® 
Temporary dumbness {vdksanga) and complete dumbness 
[mukatva) are due to the provocation of the flatulent humour.®^ 
Caraka asserts that when the cerebrum is injured there is a 
loss of motor effort (ce5f5n5fa).®® According to him, the heart is 
the seat of the mind, the intellect, and consciousness. But the 
cerebrum is the seat of sensory and motor centres. Just as the 
rays of the sun have their seat in the sun, so the sensory and 

Susruta Saihhita, NidSna-sthana, ch. v. 

Ibid., ch. V ; Caraka Saibhita, Sutra-sthana, ch. xx. 

Caraka Saihhita, Sutra-stbana, lesson x. 

** Caraka Saihhita, Siddhisthana, ix, 9. 

•*Ibid., Sutra-sthina, xx, 12, 

« Ibid., Siddhisthana, ch. ix, 9. 
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motor organs and the vital currents of the sense-organs have their 
scat in the cerebrum,*^ 

According to Caraka, the heart is the seat of consciousness. 
So when the heart is injured, we have epilepsy {apasniara), 
insanity {unmada), delirium {pralapa), and loss of the mind 
(cittandsa). This paralysis of the mind (cittanasa) may be called 
"mental blindness' in the language of William James. “When 
mental blindness is more complete,” says James, “neither sight, ^ 
touch, nor sound avails to steer the patient, and a sort of dementia \ 
which has been called asymbolia or apraxia is the result.”*^ \ 

According to Caraka, the prana and the udana, which are 
biomorphic forces, the mind (mafias), the intellect (buddhi), and 
consciousness (cetand) have their seat in the heart.** So when 
the heart is overpowered by the provocation of the phlegmatic 
humour, consciousness is benumbed, and lapses into semi-uncon- 
sciousness (tundra).*® And when the heart is overpowered by the 
provocation of the flatulent humour, consciousness is suspended 
and lapses into torpor or unconsciousness (moha). 

3. Causes of Sense-disorders and Mental Disorders 

According to Caraka, there are four kinds of correlation or 
contact of the sense-organs with their objects, viz. atiyoga, or 
excess of contact, ayoga or total absence of contact, hinayoga or 
sparing or partial contact, and mithyayoga or contact of sense- 
organs with disagreeable objects. Attyoga corresponds to over- 
use of a sense-organ, ayoga, to its non-use, hinayoga, to its under- 
use, and mithyayoga, to its misuse. This account of Caraka has 
a strangely modern ring. There is no doubt that sense-disorders 
are, to a great extent, due to the abnormal functioning of the 
sense-organs. So Caraka’s explanation is very significant. He 
accounts for the disorders of the sense-organs and consequent 
abnormalities of sense-perceptions by the excess of correlation, 
absence of correlation, insufficient correlation, and injudicious 
correlation of the sense-organs with their respective objects. 
Yathayoga or judicious correlation of a sense-organ with its objects 
preserves the normal condition of the organ, and also keeps the 

**lbid., Siddhisthana, ch. ix, 5. 

^Principles of Psychology, vol. i, p. 52. 

•■Caraka Saihhita, Siddhisthana, ix, 4. 

••Ibid., ix, 28. 
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perceptions produced by that organ unimpaired. But excessive 
exercise, absence of ju^cious exercise, insufficient exercise, and 
injudicious exercise impair the sense-organs, and consequendy 
impair the perceptions produced by them. Caraka gives us some 
examples to illustrate the different kinds of correlation of the 
sense-organs with their objects. A continuous gaze at very bright 
objects is an example of excessive correlation of the visual organ. 
Total abstention from exercising the eye is the absence of correla- 
tion. The sight of objects that are very minute or very distant, 
or that are hateful, terrible, amazing, repulsive, or extremely ugly 
is an example of injudicious correlation. All these impair the 
sense of vision. Excessive correlation of the auditory organ arises 
from constandy exposing the ear to the stunning report of thunder 
or beat of a drum or loud cries. Total abstention from hearing 
by closing the ears is the absence of correlation. Injudicious cor- 
relation arises from hearing sounds that are rough, harsh, dread- 
ful, uncongenial, disagreeable, and indicative of danger. These 
impair the sense of hearing. Excessive correlation of the olfactory 
organ arises from constantly smelling very keen and powerful 
scents which call forth tears, excite nausea, produce stupefaction, 
etc. Total abstention from all scents is the absence of correlation. 
Injudicious correlation arises from smelling odours emitted by 
putrid objects, or objects that are poisonous, disagreeable, or 
repulsive. These impair the sense of smell. Excessive correlation 
of the gustatory organ arises when the objects producing any of 
the six kinds of taste are taken in an excessive degree. Total 
abstention from tasting is the absence of correlation. Injudicious 
correlation arises from tasting things which are made up of in- 
compatible ingredients, or which are not suitable to the organism. 
These impair the sense of taste. Excessive correlation of the 
tactual organ arises from exposure to excessive heat and cold, 
excessive indulgence in bathing and rubbing the skin with oil, 
etc., and indulgence in suden change of temperature. Total 
abstention from enjoying the sense of touch, or from allowing the 
body to be touched, is the absence of correlation. Contact of the 
body with poisonous objects, or with untimely heat and cold is 
injudicious correlation. These impair the sense of touch.*^ 

Caraka Saihhitk, StitrasthSina, ch. xi, 27-32. E.T. (Abinasli Chandra 
bviratna). 
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Chapter XVII 

SUPER-NORMAL PERCEPTIONS 
1. Introduction 

In the last Book we have dealt with indefinite perceptions, 
illusions and hallucinations, dreams, and abnormal perceptions. 
In this Book we shall deal with super-normal perceptions, divine 
perception, the perception of the individual witness (JIva-Saksin), 
and the perception of the divine witness ^svara-Saksin). 

The Indian treatment of super-normal perceptions is more 
descriptive than explanatory. The Indian philosophers have 
distinguished between abnormal perceptions and super-normal 
perceptions, inasmuch as the former are disorders and aberrations 
of perception, while the latter are the higher grades 6f perception. 
Super-normal perceptions are above the general laws and condi- 
tions of normal perceptions. They transcend the categories of 
time, space, and causality, and apprehend the real nature of 
things divested of all their accidental associations of names, 
concepts, and so forth. So we cannot understand their nature 
by appealing to the facts of our ordinary perceptions. We must 
have a conception of these higher grades of super-normal per- 
ception on the basis of speculation, unless we ourselves attain 
the stage of higher intuitions. And Indian philosophers have 
tried to arrive at a conception of these super-normal perceptions 
by using speculative arguments and appealing to their own higher 
intuitions. Almost all schools of Indian philosophers believe in 
supernormal perceptions. Only the materialist Carvaka does not 
believe in any other source of knowledge than sense-perception. 
And the MTmamsaka also denies the possibility of super-normal 
perceptions, because, according to him, the past, the future, the 
distant, and the subtle can be known only through the injunctions 
of the Vedas. But the Nyaya-VaUesika, the Sathkhya-Htaiijala, 
the Vedantkt, the Buddhist, and the Jaina believe in super-normal 
perceptions, though they give different accounts of them. 
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The modern science of hypnotism and other occult and 
esoteric sciences will find sufficient material for research and 
investigation in the Indian account of super-normal perceptions. 
They will find in it evidences of auto-suggestion, clairvoyance, 
dairaudience, hyperassthesia of vision, hearing, touch, etc., 
hypermnesia, thought-reading, thought-transference or telepathy, 
and different kinds of trance or ecstasy. 

2. The Mlmamsaka Denial of Yogi-Pratyaksa 

Yamunacarya gives us a lucid account of the Mimamsaka 
argument against the possiibility of yogic or ecstatic intuition. 
Is yogic perception sensuous or non-sensuous? Is it produced 
by the sense-organs or not? If it is sensuous, is it produced by 
the external sense-organs or by the internal organ or mind? The 
external sense-organs produce cognitions of their appropriate 
objects only when they come in contact with their objects. But 
as the external sense-organs can never come in contact with 
distant, past, and future objects, they can never produce cogni- 
tions of these objects. Hence yogic perception can never be pro- 
duced by the external sense-organs. Nor can it be produced by 
the mind. For the mind can produce the perception of only 
mental states, independently of the external sense-organs. But 
it cannot produce the perception of external objects independently 
of the external sense-organs. If the mind did not depend upon 
the external sense-organs to produce the perception of external 
objects, then there would be no need of the external organs at 
all in the perception of external objects, and no one would be 
blind or deaf. Hence the Munamsaka concludes that external 
objects cannot be perceived through the mind independently of 
the peripheral organs. Nor can it be said that the external organs 
can apprehend objects even without coming in contact with 
them, when they attain the highest degree of excellence through 
the powers of occult medicines, incantations, and the practice 
of austerities and intense meditation ; for all that these can do 
is to bring about a manifestation of only the natural capacities 
of the sensenirgans, which are not unlimited, but strictly limited 
within their proper sphere. The ear can never produce the per- 
ception of colour or taste, even if it is extremely refined by the 
application of medicines. A sense-organ can nev^ transcend i|s 
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natural limitations, even when it attains the highest degree o£ 
perfection by intense meditation; the function of a sense-organ 
is always restricted within a limited sphere; so a sense-organ,, 
even in its highest degree of excellence, cannot transcend its 
natural limits. Hence sensuous knowledge can never apprehend 
past, distant, and future objects. 

The perception of the Yogin is said to be the result of intense 
meditation. But though the cognition produced by constant 
meditation is manifested as a distinct presentation, does it cognize 
a thing as apprehended in the past or more than that? If it 
apprehends exaedy the same thing as was apprehended in the 
past, then the cognition produced by intense meditation is nothing 
but memory or reproductiori of the past experience. And if it 
apprehends more than what was perceived in the past, then it 
is illusory as it apprehends something which has no real existence. 
Therefore, either the intuition of the Yogin is not of the nature 
of perception, or, if it is perceptual, it is illusory. If it is regarded 
as percepmal in character, then it cannot transgress the general 
condition of perception, that it must be produced by the contact 
of a sense-organ with its proper object. Hence the Mimamsaka 
concludes that there can be no yogic perception of past, distant, 
and future objects and that these can be known only through 
the injunction of the Vedas.^ 

3 . The Nyaya-Vaiiedka View of Yogt-pratyak^ 

Sndhara proves the possibility of yogic perception by the 
following arguments: In the first place, just as by constant 
praedee we leam new things in different sciences and arts, so by 
the collective force of constant meditation upon the self, akaia, 
and other super-sensible objects we acquire true knowledge of 
these objects. In the second place, the varying grades of the 
intellect must reach the highest limit beyond which it cannot 
go, because they are varying grades, like the varying grades of 
magnitude.* Jayanta Bhafta also offers the same argument. Just 
as there are various degrees of whiteness and other qualities, so 
there are various degrees of the faculty of perception; and the 
highest degree of perfection is reached by man in yogic perception 

^Siddhitraya, pp. 70-2. HIP., i, p. 805. 

*NK., p. i96; Gafti^nStha Jha, eS*., p. 413. 
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which apprehends all objects, subtle, hidden, remote, past* 
future, and the like; and there is nothing improbable in this^ 
We see only proidixiate objects with the help of light. But cats 
can see objects even in utter darkness, and vultures can see objects 
from a very great distance. So we can legitimately suppose, that 
we can acquire super-sensuous vision by constant practice in 
meditation.* 

Blit it has been objected that the mere presence of the varying 
degrees of an object does not necessarily imply that it should 
reach the highest limit. For instance, there are varying degrees 
of heat when water is heated; but we never find it reaching the 
highest limit of heat and turning into fire itsdf ; nor do we ever 
perceive the highest limit of jumpng as there is no man who 
can jump over all the three worlds, dridhara re{die$ that this 
objection does not apply to yogic practices. That property which 
has a permanent substratum, and which produces a peculiarity 
in it gradually reaches the highest limit of excellence through 
constant practice. For instance, when gold is repeatedly heated 
and treated by the method ci ^pufap&u^ its purity gradually 
reaches the highest limit and acquires the character of the 
raktasara. As for the heating of water, it has no permanent 
substratum ; so repetition cannot bring it up to the highest liimt 
of perfection. That water has no permanent substratum is proved 
by the fact that it entirely disappears on the application of intense 
heat. Then as for the practice of jtunping it does not produce 
any peculiarity in its substratum ; because the first aa of jumping 
is totally destroyed and leaves no such trace behind, so that the 
second and subsequent acts of jumping may be helped by the 
effect of the first act of jumping; these acts of jumping are 
effects of different forces and efforts, and hence any subsequent 
excellenee of jumping may not be due to the previous jumping. 
It is for this reason that when a man is tired by three or four 
jumps his limit o£ jumfong b^ins to decline, owing to the 
decrease a£ strengdi. As for the intdDiect (buddfu), on the other 
hand, it has a permanent subnzatum and produces a peculiarity 
in it ; since we find that lhou|^ scunetliing is quite unintdiligilile 
to us at first, it becomes duoroi^^ intelligible when we repeafe^ 
sLpplj intelligence to it. Tbm the more we pracdse medinih 
tion upon an object, die greater peculiarity is produced in it at 

*> 311 , 11 . 103 . 
r 22 
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each step of the practice, and when the practice is kept up con- 
tinuously for a long dme, the intellect acquires a fresh force due 
to the peculiar powers or merit (dharma) born of yoga and must 
reach its highest limit of excellence. And there is nothing un- 
reasonable in this.* 

Then, again, it has been objected that Yogis cannot perceive 
super-sensuous objects because they ore living beings like 
ourselves. Siidhara criticizes this argument. The Yogis are, no 
doubt, living beings but they may be omniscient, too. The 
character of living beings is not inconsistent with omni- 
science; they are not mutually exclusive of each other. No in- 
consistency has ever been found between omniscience and the 
character of living beings. But since we cannot definitely ascer- 
tain whether our want of omniscience is due to our character of 
living beings, or due to the absence of the peculiar power of 
dharma born of yoga which is regarded as the cause of omni- 
science, there is a doubtful concomitance of omniscience with the 
character of living beings. And because there is a doubtful con- 
comitance between the character of living beings and omniscience, 
the former can never prove the inference that Yogis cannot have 
super-sensuous knowledge because they are living beings. But 
the fact that the dharma, or a peculiar power bom of yoga, is 
the cause of super-sensuous knowledge is well-known to us. So 
Siidhara concludes that our want of omniscience is due to the 
absence of the peculiar power of dharma produced by constant 
meditation.^ 

Jayanta Bhatta describes the nature of yogic perception. The 
Yogis can perceive all objects past, distant, and future, hidden, 
subtle, and remote, and even dharma which is absolutdy super- 
sensible to us. But do the Yogis perceive all objects by one cog- 
titbn or by many cognitions? Not by one cognition, since con- 
tradictory qualities like heat and cold cannot be apprehended by 
a single cognition. Nor by many cognitions, since they cannot 
arise rimultaneously owing to the atomic nature of manas\ and 
if they are produced successively, then Yogis will require infinite 
time to perceive all the objects of the world. Hence Yogis can- 
not, be omniscient. Jayanta Bhat|a refutes this objection. Yogis 
perceive all objects <£ the world simultaneously by one cognition, 

*NK.. pp. 196-7; E.T., pp, 413-14. 

•NK., pp. 197-B ; E.T.. pp, 415-16. Cf. NTD., p. 82, and NM., p. 105. 
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and there is nothing unreasonable in it. It is found in actual 
experience that contradictory qualities like blue, ydlow, etc., do 
appear in a single psychosis (citrapratyaya), and heat and cold are 
perceived simultaneously by a person with the lower part of his 
body plunged in water and the upper part of his body in the 
scorching rays of the sun. Thus Jayanta Bhat^a concludes that 
Yogis perceive all objects of the world simultaneously by a single 
intuition.* 

Bhasarvajha divides perception into two kinds, yogic percep- 
tion (yogipratynksa), and non-yogic perception {ayogipratyaksa\ He 
defines ordinary or non-yogic perception as direct and immediate 
apprehension of gross objects, produced by a particular relation 
between sense-organs and their objects with the help of light, 
time (‘now*), space (‘here’), merit or demerit of the person. And 
he defines yogic perception as direct and immediate apprehension 
of distant, past, future, and subtle objects.^ 

If Yogis can perceive all objects of the world, past, present, , 
future, hidden, subtle, and remote, and supersensible objects like 
dharma, etc., how do they differ from omniscient God? How 
does the perception of Yogis differ from divine perception? 
Jayanta Bhatta replies that the difference lies in that the omni- 
science of Yogis is produced by constant meditation, while divine 
omniscience is eternal. Moreover, the divine perception of dharma 
(Moral Law) is natural to God; dharma constitutes the essential 
nature of God, which is the cause of the Vedic injunctions^ of 
dharma. But Yogis at first learn the real nature of dharma from 
the Vedic injunctions and then by unceasing practice in medi- 
tation they come to perceive it; and when they acquire an 
intuition of it, the conception that the Vedic injunction is the 
ultimate standard of duty or moral obligation loses its hold upon 
their minds.* 

Pra^astapada divides yogic perception into two kinds, viz. 
(i) yuktapratyaksa or the perception of those who are in ecstasy, 
and (ii) viyuktapratyaksa or the perception of those who have 
fallen off from ecstasy. Those who are in a state of ecstasy can 
perceive their own selves, the selves of others, akaSa, space, time, 

* Tugapad ekayaiva buddhya sarvatra sarvSn arthaa dtak^yanti yoginal^. 
NM, pp. 107*8. 

^ N&r., p. 3, and NTP., p. 82. 

* Uvarasya nityam eva jUSnaxh yoginlili tu yogabhlvanXbliyiRao 
prabhavam. NM., p* 108. NP., p. 72. 
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atoms, air, manas, and the qualities, actions generalities, and 
particularities inhering in these, and inherence itself through the 
manas aided by the peculiar powers {dharma) produced by 
meditation. And those who have fallen ofiE from ecstasy perceive 
subde, hidden, and remote things, owing to the fourfold contact 
of the self, manas, sense-organs and objects, and by virtue of the 
peculiar powers produced by meditation.* .. v* 

Bhasarvajha also follows PraSastapada in dividing yogic per* 
ception into two kinds: (1) ecstatic intuition or intuition in the 
state of ecstasy, and (2) non-ecstatic intuition or intuition out of 
the state of ecstasy. In the ecstatic condition there is no peripheral 
stimulation or intercourse of the external sense-organs with out* 
ward objects ; but the perception of all the objects follows from 
the conjunction of the self with the internal organ (manas), aided 
by a certain dharma brought about by intense meditation and 
the grace of God. Thus in the state of ecstasy the internal organ 
alone is operative, the external organs being entirely inoperative 
at the time. But in the non-ecstatic condition the yogic percep- 
tion of supersensible objects follows from the four-fold, three- 
fold or two-fold contact as required in different cases.'® When 
objects are perceived through the olfactory organ, the gustatory 
organ, the visual organ, or the tactual organ, perception is brought 
about by the four-fold contact of the self with the manas, of the 
manas with the external sense-organs, and of these external sense- 
organs with their proper objects. In the perception of sound 
there is the three-fold contact of the self with the manas; and of 
the manas with the auditory organ. And in the perception of 
pleasure, pain, etc., there is the two-fold contact of the self with 
the manas^^ 

Similarly the Neo-Naiyayikas divide yogic perception into two 
kinds : (1) the perception of a Yogin who has attained union with 
the supreme B^g (yuhta), and (2) the perception of a yogin who 
is end^vouring to attain such a union (ytiff/ona). The first yogin 
enjoys a constant perception of all the objects of the world, ether> 
atoms, etc, through his mind aided by a certain dharma bom of 
meditation, while the second Yogin can acquire perception of all 
the objects with a little effort of attendon or meditadon.'* 

•PBh., p. 187; NP., pp. 72-75. 

»*NS5r., p. 3. 

**NTD., p. 83. 

85; SML, pp. 284-5. Hip., I, pp. 472-3. 
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Is yogic perception determinate {sauikalpa) or indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa)? Jayasixhhasuri holds that the yogic perception in 
the state of ecstasy is indeterminate, since the complete focussing 
of attention in ecstasy cannot be brought about by a determinate 
perception. There is no clement of discrimination in the yogic 
intuition in the state of ecstasy. But it must not be supposed, 
that the yogic intuition in ecstasy is the same as our indeter- 
minate perception which apprdbiends the mere forms of objects, 
and not their mutual relations. Our indeterminate perception 
marks the lowest stage of immediacy, while the yogic intuition in 
ecstasy marks the highest limit of immediacy. Our indeterminate 
perception is below determinate perception, while the indeter- 
minate perception of the Yogin in a state of ecstasy is above 
determinate perception and, indeed, above all determinate cogni- 
tions, presentative and representative, perceptual and conceptual. 
Our indeterminate perception is immediate ‘sense-perception*, 
while that of the Yogin in ecstasy is immediate ‘intellectual 
inmition*. Our indeterminate perception apprehends the mere 
form of an object through an external sense-organ, while that of 
the Yogin in ecstasy apprehends all objects of the world simul- 
taneously. Therein lies the speciality of the indeterminate per- 
ception of the Yogin in a state of ecstasy. But the perception of 
a Yogin out of the condition of ecstasy can be both indeterminate 
and determinate.^® Dharmottara also holds that the perception 
of a Yogin in the highest stage is indeterminate. 

Sridhara explains the meaning of yoga as ecstasy (samSdfci), 
which is of two kinds, conscious {samprajnata) and supra-consdous 
{asamprajnata). The word asamprajnata has been translated 
by Dr, Ganganatha Jha as unconscious. And it has been translated 
by Professor Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya as supra-consdous, 
and by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta as ultra-cognitive. The latter seems 
to be the better version. In the highest stage of ecstasy there 
is the most clear, most distinct, most vivid, and most concentrated 
consciousness of the self. It is supra-consdous rather than un- 
conscious. The conscious ecstasy consists in the union of the 
fitanas, which has been controlled and concentrated on an aspect 
of the self, with the self in which there is a desire for true 
knowledge. And the supra-consdous ecstasy consists in the union 
of the controlled manas with an aspect of the self in whidi there 

p. 86. 
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is no desire owing to its unruffled condition. The supra^consdous 
ecstasy is fully developed in the highest stage of the spiritual life 
of a person who has thoroughly conquered all desires and cravings 
and seeks only deliverance; it does not produce any merit 
(dharma) as there is no desire in the self to acquire merit and 
avoid demerit; nor does it tend towards any external object as 
the manas is concentrated on the self alone. The conscious 
ecstasy, on the other hand, is always aided by a certain desire, 
and as such brings about a true knowledge of the object for which 
there is a desire in the self.^^ . . • 

Pralastapada describes the nature of sagic intuition 
jHana) which is kindred to yogic perception. The sages who are 
the authors of the ^astras have a true intuitive cognition of all 
objects, past, present, and future, and also of Dharma (Moral 
Law) and other supersensible objects, owing to the contact of 
the manas with the self and a peculiar dharma or power born of 
austerities ; such an intuitive cognition is called arsa-jMna. This 
cognition is perceptual in character, since it is not produced by 
inferential marks and so forth ; but it differs from ordinary per- 
ception in that it is not produced by the external organs, but by 
tbCfc manas with the help of certain powers acquired by learning, 
austerities, and meditation. This intuition is also called pratibha- 
jhdna, since it is a distinct and vivid perception which is not 
produced by the sense-organs, inferential marks, and so forth. 
It is a valid cognition as it is free from doubts and illusions. It 
is not a doubtful cognition because it does not oscillate between 
two alternatives. It is not an illusion as it is actually found to 
agree with facts.^* 

Jayasimhasuri asserts that essentially there is no difference 
between, , sagic mtuition {arsajndna) and yogic intuition (yogi- 
pratyakfi^^-j^iaios both of them are produced by a peculiar dharma 
or morit. The only difference between them lies in the fact, that 
the former is produced by the practice of austerities (tapojanita), 
while the latter is produced by meditation (yogaja). Both of 
them are non-sensuous. The organ of both these kinds of higher 
intuition is the manas, Venkafanatha includes sagic intuition in 
yogic intuition.^* 

^♦NK., pp. 195-6; E.T., pp. 411-12. 

»PBb. md NK., p. 25^ HIP., i, pp. 289, 805. 

»NTD., f. 84; NP., pp. 75-6. 
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Bcssides die intuidom of Yogis and sages Praiastapida^ descnbes 
the percepdons of occultists who cannot peroeiye supersesisible 
objects like Yogis and sages, but can perceive only those sensible 
things whidi are too subde or too remote for our gross sense- 
organs, and as such are hidden from our view. They can percdve 
these subtle, remote, and hidden objects not through the mams 
by meditadon or austerides like yogis and sages, but through 
the external senseorgans refined by the applicadon of certain 
unguents and the like which produce certain occult powers. And 
such an occult percepdon is purely sensuous, since it is produced 
by the external sense-organs with the hdp of certain occult 
medidnes.^^ Thus the difiEerence between ordinary percepdon 
and occult percepdon lies in that the former is produced by the 
sense-organs unaided by any external applicadons, while the latter 
is produced by the sense-organs strengthened and refined by the 
applicadon of occult medicines. But both of them are sensuous* 
Pr&istapada and his commentators, Sxidhara, Udayana and others, 
do not explain how occult powers are generated in the sense-organs 
by the applicadon of occult medicines. They have sim{dy 
recorded occult percepdon as a fact of experience. 

According to Pra^astapada, higher intuition (pratibhaj^Sm) 
generally belongs to sages; but on rare occasions it belongs to 
ordinary persons also, as when a girl has a flash of intuitive per- 
cepdon that her brother will come to-morrow.^® Jayanta Bhatpi 
also asserts that though Yogis can perceive all objects, past, 
present, and future, ordinary persons like us are not entirely devoid 
of the power of perceiving the future. On rare occasions we also 
have a flash of intuition ; for instance, when a girl perceives in 
her heart of hearts that her brother will come to-morrow. 

This flash of intuition must be regarded as a kind of valid 
perception on the following grounds: (1) It is produced by an 
object ; (2) it is not doubtful ; (3) it is not contradicted ; (4) its 
causes arc not vitiated by any drfect. (1) It may be objected that 
the cognition is not produced by an object, since the object of 
the cognition does not exist at that time. Jayanta Bhafta replies 
that this objection would be valid, if such a cognition were hdid 
to apprehend an object existing at that time ; that, in fact, this 
intuitive oogitition apprehends its object not as existing at that 

»FBh., p. 258. !&., i, p 289. 
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time but as, existing in the future. So it cannot be said that die 
cx>gnidon is not produced by an object. (2) But how can there 
be a perception of the future? Futurity is nothing but prior, non- 
existence which will be destroyed ; but how can there be a rela- 
tion between this prior non-existence and the existent object (e.g. 
brother)? It is self-contradictory to say that existence is related 
to non-existence. Jayanta Bha^ta replies that this objection is 
not sound. The object of the intuition (e.g. brother) is not non- 
existent, but its relation to that place is non-existent. There is 
a prior non-existence not of the object itself, but of its relation to 
that place. The brother does exist, though not in that place. 
The girl is reminded of her brother for some reason or other, 
and when the 'brother' flashes in her memory he is perceived as 
coming to-morrow. Thus the object of intuitive perception is 
reproduced in memory owing to a certain cause, and the repro- 
duction of the object in memory is the cause of its presentation 
to consciousness. The intuition of the object, therefore, is the 
effect of its reproduction in memory. Thus it is a valid cogni- 
tion, since it is produced by an object that has a real existence. 
(3) But how can it be regarded as perception, since it is not pro- 
duced by peripheral stimulation? Jayanta Bhatta replies that it 
is not of the nature of sensuous perception, but of the nature of 
'intuition' produced by the internal organ {manas). It is not an 
inference, since it is not produced by the knowledge of a mark 
of inference (Unga). It is not an analogy, since it is not produced 
by the knowledge of similarity. It is not a verbal cognition, 
since it is not produced by a word. It is a perceptual cognition 
produced directly by the manas, independently of the peripheral 
organs; it is an intuitive perception of a future object brought 
to consciousness by memory owing to a certain cause.^* 

Jayanta Bhatu discusses the question of the yogic perception 
of Dharma or moral law. Can the Yogis perceive Dharma which 
is regarded by all as supersensuous? Kumarila denies it on certain 
grounds which are criticized by Jayanta. Kumarila argues, 
a sense-organ can never apprehend anything but its proper object ; 
the eye can see only visible objects ; it can never see odour or 
taste when it attains the highest degree of excellence by constant 
meditation ; it can at best see subtle and remote objects, but it 
can never see Dharma which is absolutely supersensible. Jayanta 
'•NM** pp. 106-7. 
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Bha||a contends that it is not impossible for the Yogis to acquire 
a vision of Dharma which is supersensible to us. if those thmgs 
which are too remote for our vision* and which are hidden from 
our view by other things or concealed by utter darkness can be 
seen by other animals like vultures* cats* flies* etc.* it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that Dharma which is not an object of our 
vision can be an object of the vision of Yogis. Secondly* Kumarila 
argues* if Dharma which is supersensible could be an object of 
the vision of Yogis* then their eyes would perceive smell* taste* 
etc., which are not their proper objects. Jayanta Bhat^ replies 
that this is an unwarrantable assumption* since the other sense- 
organs of the Yogis, too* attain perfection and apprehend their 
proper objects. But similarly it cannot be argued that Dharma 
cannot be an object of yogic vision, since it is not the proper 
object of vision like smell* taste* etc. For we cannot know that 
Dharma is not a proper object of the vision of the Yogis. We 
Icnow that an object is not the proper object of a sense-organ* if 
we cannot perceive it in the presence of that sense-organ. For 
instance* we cannot perceive sound even in the presence of the 
eyes; so we conclude that sound is not the proper object of the 
eyes. But we cannot know that a Yogin cannot perceive Dharma 
even in the presence of his visual organ. Thirdly* Kumarila 
argues* Dharma is above all temporal limits ; it is not determined 
by the past, the present, or the future ; so it is absurd to suppose 
that it is an object of sense-perception. Jayanta Bhatta replies 
that certainly it is absurd in the case of ordinary human beings 
whose perception is confined to *here and now^ but not in the 
case of Yogis who have transcended the limitations of time and 
space. Fourthly* if the Mimamsaka insists that Dharma can never 
be an object of external sense-perception, Jayanta Bhatta argues 
that it may be an object of internal perception. The Yogis can 
perceive even supersensible dharma through their minds by con- 
stant practice in meditation. The mind can apprehend all 
objects ; there is nothing which is not an object of mental appre- 
hension. Even those objects which are beyond the range of 
external sense-organs are found to be clearly perceived by the 
mind by constant practice in meditation. For instance, the lover 
mad in love for a woman perceives his beloved as inesent before 
his eyes* though not really present. But is it not a false analogy? 
Jayanta Bhaf^* asserts though the perception of the lover Is 
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illusory^nd that of the Yogin is perfectly valid, they agree in being 
dear and distinct presentations. Hence even super-sensible 
objects like Dharma can be perceived by Yogis through the mind^ 
if not through the peripheral organs. Lastly, just as we have 
flashes of intuition of future objects in pratibhajnana, so Yogis 
can perceive all objects past, distant, future, hidden, subde, and 
remote, and even Dharma which is absolutely supersensible to 
us. The divine perception of the Moral Law is natural, which is 
the cause of the Vedas.^® . 

4. The Samkhya 

According to Saihkhya, everything exists at the present 
moment; nothing goes out of existence and nothing comes into 
existence. The various qualities of things arc only modes of 
energy acting in different collocations of the original gunas or 
reals, mass {tamas) energy {rajas) and essence {sattva), “And 
these various Energies are sometimes actual (kinetic), sometimes 
potential, rising to actuality, and sometimes sublatent, subsiding 
from actuality into sub-latency."’*^ Thus the so-called future 
objects are present as latent or potential, and the so-called past 
objeas are present as sublatent; and only those things which 
are supposed to be present are actual. So the mind of the Yogin 
can come in contact with past and future objects which are not 
non-existent at present, but exist only as sublatent and potential 
respectively by virtue of certain peculiar powers produced by 
meditation. Certainly the Saihkhya explanation of the yogic 
perception of past and future objects is more convincing than 
that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. If the past and the future exist 
at present in some form or other, it' is easier to conceive that the 
mind of the Yogin can come in contact with them and produce 
a perception of the past and the future. 

Vijnanabhiksu points out that the mind of the Yogin can 
come into contaa with distant and hidden objects by virtue of 
the peculiar power (atiSaya) acquired by meditation, which 
consists in its all-pervasiveness, or its power of acting on all 
objects, owing to the complete suppression of the inertia {tamas) 
of the mind which prevents it from acting on them. The inertia 

I^vacsnfiSaaiii saihsiddhikam eva dhazmavisayaiti vedasya klrana^ 
Idiiitam. NM., p. 108. Ibid., pp, 102-8. 
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{tamas) of the mind is removed sometimes by the intercourse of 
the sense-organs with their objects as in ordinary sense-perception^ 
and sometimes by the dharma bom of meditation as in yogic 
perception.*® According to Aniruddha, the percepdon of a 
Yogin is produced by the mind and not by the external organs, 
and, consequently, it is not like the perception of an ordinary 
person. The Yogin alone, who has acquired peculiar powers 
through the favourable influence of the dharma bora of yoga, 
can perceive objects in all times and places through the connec- 
tion of his mind with Prakrri, the ultimate ground of all 
existence.*® 


5. The Yoga 

Patanjali holds that ordinarily the mind is a continuous 
stream of mental functions. Vyasa describes its five stages : 
wandering {ksipta), forgetful (mudha), occasionally steady 
(vik^pta), one-pointed {ekagra), and restrained {niruddha).^^ In 
the first stage, the mind being overpowered by energy {rajas), 
becomes extremely unsteady and constantly flits from one object 
to another. In the second stage, the mind is overpowered by 
inertia (tamas) and sinks into Ustlessness, drowsiness, and deep 
sleep. In the third stage, the mind, though unsteady for the 
most part, becomes occasionally steady when it avoids painful 
things and is temporarily absorbed in pleasurable objects. In 
the fourth stage, the mind is withdrawn from all other objects 
and concentrated on one object, either material or mental, and 
assumes an unflickering and unwavering attitude with regard to 
that object owing to the predominance of essence or purity 
(sattva). In the last stage, all the mental functions are arrested 
and the mind retains only the potencies of its functions. In the 
fourth stage, the mind falls into conscious ecstasy (samprajndta 
safnddht). In the last stage, the mind reaches the highest stage 
of supra-conscious ecstasy (asamprajfidta samadhi). 

The mental functions can be arrested by constant practice of 
abstraction and concentration and extirpation of passion for 
objects of enjoyment. Trance (samddhi) is the ultimate result 
of the long a^ arduous processes of the inhibition of the bodily 

I, 91. “SSV., i, 90. 

i, 1 ; YFR., p. 95; HIP., ii, pp. 140-7. 
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activities or perfect posture of the body iflsana\ regulation of 
breathing (prat^atna)^ withdrawal of the mind from distracting 
influences (pratyahara), fixation of the mind on certain parts of 
body {dharatm), and constant meditation on the same object 
{dhydna). When the mind by deep concentration on ah object 
is transformed into it and feds at one with it, that condition of 
the mind is called trance or ecstasy {samadhi), 

Patanjali recognizes two kinds of ecstasy : (i) conscious ecstasy 
{samprajnata samadhi), and (ii) supra-conscious ecstasy {asampra- \\ 
jnata samadhi). Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimi^ra divide 1 
conscious ecstasy [samprajnata samadhi) into eight kinds, which ] 
may be represented as follows: — 


Samprajfiata Samadhi 


Vitarkanugata Vicaranugata Anandanugata Asmitanugata 


Savicara Nirvicara 


1 


I . I 

Sasmita AsmitS 


Savitarka Nirvitarka 


Sananda Anandamatra or Nirananda 


Just as an archer at first tries to pierce a ’arge object and 
then points his arrow at a small object, so a Yogin at first con- 
centrates his mind on gross [sthula) objects and then on subtle 
{suksma) objects. Thus he rises to higher and higher stages of 
ecstasy according as he identifies his mind with subtler and 
subder objects and at last reaches the highest stage of purely 
objectless and supra-conscious ecstasy. Let us explain the nature 
of the different kinds of conscious ecstasy in their ascending order. 
(1) Savitarka samadhi is the condition of the mind when by deep 
concentration it becomes one with a gross [sthula) object [artha) 
together wtih its name [iabda) and concept [jnana). This is the 
lowest stage of samadhi. In this stage, the object of contempla- 
tion does not appear to consciousness in its pure form but asso- 
ciated and identified with its name and concept, though, as a 
matter of fact, the object, the name, and the concept are quite 
distinct from one another. Thus savitarka samadhi cannot give 
us true knowledge of the real nature of an object ; it erroneously 
identifies the object of contemplation with its name and concept.** 

••tTO,, p. ISO; The Study of PaiaAjali, p, 156. 
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(2) Nirvitarka samadhi i$ the condition of the mind when by 
deep concentration it becomes identified with a gross (sihiUa) 
object divested of all associations of name and concept. This is 
a higher stage than savitarka samadhi, because it gives us true 
knowledge of the real nature of its object free from all kinds 
of association, which serve to conceal its real^ nature. 'The thing 
in this state does not appear to be an object of my conscious- 
ness, but my consciousness becoming divested of all T or ‘mine\ 
becomes one with the object itself; so that there is no notion 
here as ‘I know this’, but the mind becomes one with the thing, 
so that the notion of subject and object drops off and the result 
is the one steady transformation of the mind into the object of 
its contemfdation.”*® The objects of the above two kinds of 
samadhi are gross material objects according to Ramananda Yati 
and Vacaspatimi&a. But according to Bhojaraja, Nageia, and 
Vijfianabhiksu, gross material objects (sthulabhuta) and gross 
sense-organs (sthUla indriya) are the objects of contemplaticm in 
savitarka saftsadhi and nirvitarka samadhi which are compre- 
hended under one name as vitarkdnugata. But Ramananda Yati 
and Vacaspattmijra regard the sense-organs as the objects of 
contemplation in sananda samadhi. (3) Savicara samadhi is the 
condition of dre mind when by deep contemplation it becomes 
one with suMe objects such as atoms, tanmdtras, etc., associated 
with the nodons of time, space, and causality, qualified by many 
other qualifications and erroneously identified with their names 
and concepts. (4) Nirvicara samadhi is the condition of the mind 
when by deep concentration it becomes identified with subtle 
objects such as atoms, tanniatras, etc., in their pure state, divested 
of all die nodons of dme, space, and causality, and devoid of all 
qualificadons and associadons. Savicara samadhi and nirvicara 
samadhi may have for their objects, atoms, tanniatras^ Ahamkira, 
Buddhi, and Prakni. They are coin^ehended under one name 
as vU^Snugata. (5) Sananda samadhi is the determinate state of 
mind when fay^ deep concentradon it becomes identified with the 
gross sense-organs, the essence of which is sattva owing to their 
power of maj^festing objects. This is the view of Ramananda 
Yati and Vicaspatimi^ra. But Bhojaraja, Nagehi, and Vijfiana- 
bhikfu hold diat the sense-organs are the objects of savitarka 
samadhi Acomding to them, the object of j^Snanda samMdhi 

••WIL, p. ISl, 
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is extreme bliss arising from the predominance of sattm (ess^ce), 
though rajas (energy) and tamas (inertia) are not entirely sup- 
pressed. (6) ^irananda samadhi is the indeterminate state of the 
mind when by deep concentration it becomes identified with gross 
sense-organs. But Vijnanabhiksu holds that ananda saniadhi does 
not admit of two forms, viz., sananda and nirdnanda, (7) Sasmita 
saniadhi is the determinate state of the mind when by deep con- 
centration it becomes one with Buddhi. (the cause of the sense- / 
organs) which is identified with the self. This is the view ofli 
Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimifra. According to Vijnanabhiksu,! 
the object of asmitd is the consciousness transformed into the 
form of the pure self. This kind of samadhi may have , for 
its object either the finite self (jivdtman) or the infinite self 
(paramatman). According to Bhojaraja, in this stage Buddhi 
which is endowed with pure sattva^ — rajas and > tamas being 
entirely suppressed, becomes the object of contemplation. (8) Nird- 
nanda saniadhi is the indeterminate state of the mind when it 
becomes one with Buddhi which is identified with the pure self. 

Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimifra recognize these eight 
kinds of samprajndta samadhi. But Vijnanabhiksu does not 
recognize two forms of samadhi each under dnanddnugata and 
asmitdnugata. He recognizes only six kinds of saniadhi, Vacas- 
patimifra comprehends all the different kinds of samprajndta 
samadhi under three classes: (1) grdhya-samddhi or concentra- 
tion on external objects, (2) graham-samddhi or concentration on 
the sense-organs, and (3) grahttr-samddhi or concentration on the 
ego. In the different stages of samprajndta saniadhi the Yogin 
attains certain miraculous powers {siddhi) which strengthen his 
faith in the process of yoga. Different miraculous powers arc 
achieved as the result of concentration on different objects. No 
reason is given why these powers are attained and why particular 
powers are attained as the result of concentration on particular 
objects. These are the facts of actual experience of the Yogin, 
and they have been recorded as such. Some of these miraculous 
powers are clairvoyance, clairaudiencc, thought-reading, inter- 
pretation of veridical dreams, understanding the language of 
animals, memory of past lives, knowledge of the past and the 
future, the distant and the subtle, and knowledge of the «df 
ipuru^). 
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The different kinds of satitprajfiata samadhi (conscious 
ecstasy) are called sabija samadhi because they contain the seed 
of bondage inasmuch as they do not bring about true knowledge 
of the distinction between Purusa and «akrti. Asamprajfiata 
samadhi (supra-consdous ecstasy) is produced by constant practice 
of extreme passionlessness which is the cause of the complete 
cessation of the mental functions. In this stage all the mental 
functions are arrested, leaving behind only their potencies in the 
mind. Extreme passionlessness destroys even its own traces, and 
thus brings about the highest stage of asamprajMta samadhi, 
which is called nirlnja samadhi because it is absolutely objectless 
and does not contain the seed of bondage.*^ 

6. The Samkara-V edantist 

Sadananda Yati has accepted Patanjali's classification of 
samadhi in its entirety. He divides samadhi mainly into two 
kinds, viz. samprajtiMa samadhi and asamprajhdta samadhi. And 
like Vijnanabhiksu he divides the former, again, into six kinds: 
(1) savitarka samadhi, (2) nirvitarka samadhi, (3) savicara samadhi, 
(4) nirvicdra samadhi, (5) sdnanda samadhi, and (6) sasmita 
samadhi* From another standpoint, he divides samprajfidta 
samadhi into three kinds : (1) grahyasamddhi, (2) grahafus-- 

samadhi, and (3) grahitrsamadhi. Here he agrees wi& vicaspati- 
mi^ra. Thus Sadananda Yati has incorporated the Pltanjala 
system of yoga-practice into the Vedantic culture. 

But Vedantists generally recognize only two kinds of samadhi, 
viz. samaprajnata samadhi or savikalpa samadhi and asamprajhata 
samadhi or nirvtkalpa samadhi, Mahadeva Sarasvati Muni 
divides samadhi into these two kinds. He defines samprajhata 
samadhi as an unbroken stream of mental functions having for 
their object the pure consciousness (Brahman) without the distinc- 
tion of subject and object. In this stage the mental modes are 
not entirely destroyed ; they have for their object Brahman or 
pure consciousness and are transformed into it. In it the con- 
sciousness of subject and object drops off altogether, but the 
mental modes remain concentrated on and transformed into pure 
consciousness; it is the result of the utmost perfection of the 
practice of concentration. Mahadeva Sarasvati Muni defines 

n, pp. 161-6; tm, ch. xHi. 
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asamprajnata samadhi as the complete suppression of ail mental 
functions {saruadhtnirodha) on the suppression of the effects of 
samprajnata samadhi. He explains it as the transformation of 
the mind into the form of Brahman or pure consciousness without 
the medium of mental modes which arc entirely destroyed.** 

Sadananda recognizes two kinds of samadhi, viz. savikalpa 
samadhi and nirvikalpa samadhi. He defines the former as the 
mental mode which has for its object Bral^an or pure conscious^ 
ness into which it is transformed, and in which the distinction^ 
of the knower, the known, and the knowledge is not destroye 
In this suge there is the consciousness of Identity (the pure self)! 
through the medium of mental modes in spite of the conscious-i 
ness of duality of subject and object. He defines the latter as the 
mental mode which has for its object Brahman or pure conscious- 
ness into which it is transformed, and with which it is more 
completely identified; in this stage, though there is a mental 
mode which is transformed into Brahman or pure consciousness, 
diere is no consciousness of the mental mode, but only the con- 
sciousness of pure Brahman. But, then, what is the difference 
between nirvikalpa samadhi and dreamless sleep? According to 
Sadananda, though in both the states there is no consciousness 
of any mental mode, yet in the former there is a mental mode 
(vftti) which is transformed into the form of Brahman, while in 
the latter there is no mental mode at all because the mind is 
dissolved into avidyd in deep sleep.** 

Nrsimha Sarasvatl describes two stages of savikalpa samadhL 
In the first stage, there is the consciousness of Brahman through 
the medium of a mental mode which is interpenetrated hj 
the authoritative knowledge that *1 am Brahman’. So, in this 
stage, there is a mental mode ; its object is Brahman ; there is 
the consciousness of Brahman through the mental mode; and 
there is tht consciousness of the injunction of the Sdstras, Thou 
art that.’ In the second stage, there is the continuous conscious- 
ness of Brahman through the medium of a mental mode which 
is not interpenetrated by the authoritative knowledge that 1 am 
Brahman’. So, in this stage, there is a mental mode; its object 
is Brahman : there is continuous consciousness of Brahman 
through the mental mode; but there is no authoritative know* 
kdge that 'I am Brahman’. In both there is the consciousness 

“ACK., pp. 39M. »»VSR., pp. 457. 
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of the distinction between the knower, the known, and the 
knowledge. But though there is this consciousness of disdnction 
or duality, yet there is a consciousness of Identity. In both these 
stages there is a consciousness of Identity with the consciousness 
of duality. The only difference between them lies in that in the 
first stage there is the consciousness of the authoritative injunction 
‘Thou art that*, while in the second stage there is no such 
consciousness.^® 

Nrsiihha Sarasvati describes two stages of nirvikalpa samadhi 
also. In the first stage, there is the consciousness of Brahman 
through the medium of a mental mode which is transformed 
into and identified with Brahman with the aid of the subconscious 
impressions of the mental modes in the state of determinate 
ecstasy {savikalpa samadhi) devoid of the consciousness of the 
knower, the known, and the knowledge. In this stage, therefore, 
there are the following factors : (1) there is a mental mode having 
for its object Brahman ; (2) there are subconscious impressions of 
the mental modes in the state of determinate ecstasy, which colour 
and modify the present mode in the state of indeterminate ecstasy ; 
(3) there is no consciousness of the knower, the known, and the 
knowledge. In the second stage, there is the existence of Brahman 
(pure consciousness and bliss) without the medium of any mental 
mode modified into the form of Brahman and thus manifesting 
it, in which there is no consciousness of the distinction among 
the knower, the known, and the knowledge, and in which there 
is no trace of subconscious impressions of mental modes, which 
are being completely destroyed by the constant practice of indeter* 
minate ecstasy. In this state, therefore, there arc neither any 
mental modes {vrtti) nor any subconscious impressions {samskara) 
of past psychoses, nor any consciousness of duality of subject and 
object; there is the existence of pure absolute consciousness and 
bliss (Brahman). This is the highest stage of sarnadhu^^ 

According to Sadananda, there are mental modes in both 
determinate and indeterminate ecstasy. But in indeterminate 
ecstasy though there are mental modes, there is no consciousness 
of them. According to him, in determinate ecstasy there is the 
consciousness of Identity (Brahman) together with the conscioush 
ness of duality of subject and object, while in indeterminate 

®®Subodhinf on VSR., p. 45 (Jacobs edition). 

Ibid, pp. 46-7. 
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ecstasy there is the pure consciousness of Identity (Brahman) 
without the consciousness of duality of subject and object. Accord- 
ing to Nrsiihha Sarasvati also, in determinate ecstasy there is the 
consciousness of Identity together with the consciousness of 
duality, while in indeterminate ecstasy there is the pure conscious- 
ness of Identity (Brahman) divested of all consciousness of 
relativity of subject and object. But, according to him, in the 
highest stage of indeterminate ecstasy all mental modes and their 
subconscious impressions are destroyed and there remain only 
the pure absolute consciousness and bliss. It is the pure, absolute)^ 
transcendental consciousness free from all empirical modes and^ 
determinations and devoid of all consciousness of relativity. This 
state of ecstasy alone should properly be called indeterminate 
ecstasy. All the other kinds of ecstasy in which there is empirical 
consciousness revealed through mental modes should be called 
savikalpa samadhi. Mahadeva Sarasvati also holds that in the 
highest stage of ecstasy {asamprajnata samMht) all mental modes 
and their subconscious impressions are totally destroyed and the 
mind is transformed into Brahman or pure consciousness and 
bliss, though devoid of all mental modes. But, according to him, in 
samprajnata samadhi only there are mental modes which are 
transformed into Brahman or pure consciousness, but there is no 
conciousness of relativity of subject and object. But this is nirvi- 
kalpa samadhi, according to Sadananda. The author of RatnavaR 
also describes asamprajnata samadhi as the condition of the mind 
in which all mental functions are completely arrested. Rama- 
tirtha Yati identifies conscious ecstasy (samprajnata samadhi) with 
determinate ecstasy (savikalpa samadhi) and supra-conscious 
ecstasy (asamprajfiata samadhi) with indeterminate ecstasy 
(nirvikalpa samadhi)*^ 


7. The Buddhist 

According to Dharmakirti, the intuitive perception of a Yogin 
is produced by constant contemplation of the ultimate truths 
when it reaches the highest limit of perfection. Dharmottara 
dearly explains the nature of yogic intuition. There are fbur 
ultimate truths acording to the Buddhists: (1) all is momentary, 
(2) all is void, (3) all is pain, and (4) everything is like itself. By 

** Vidvanmanorafijanf on VSR., p. 129 Qaeob’s edition). 
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constant contemfdation of tbese four truths the Yogin gradually 
attains a more and more distinct vision of them ; and when he 
attains the highest stage of contemplation, he acquires the most 
distinct vbion or intuition of the ultimate truths. Until he reaches 
the highest limit of distinct vision born of constant contempla- 
tion, he perceives the objects of contemplation as slightly in- 
distinct, as if hidden behind mica. But when he reaches the 
highest limit of distinct vision by constant contemplation of the 
ultimate truths, he perceives the objects of contemplation most 
distinctly, as if they were within his own grasp. And because he 
has the most distinct vision- of the ultimate truths at the highest 
stage of contemplation, his intuitive perception is indeterminate. 
According to the Buddhists, indeterminate perception alone is 
distinct and vivid ; and the so-called determinate perception is 
not in itself distinct and vivid, but it acquires distinctness and 
vividness from its contact with indeterminate perception which 
is its immediate antecedent.** 

Anuruddha describes the difEerent levels of consciousness. He 
divides consciousness into two orders, viz subliminal conscious- 
ness or subconsciousness below the threshold of consciousness 
(manodvara), and supra-liminal consciousness or consciousness 
above the threshold of consciousness. He divides supra-liminal 
consciousness, again, into two orders, viz. normal consciousness 
and super-normal consciousness. Normal consciousness is called 
kama-dtta as it is generally confined to the kama-loka or the 
plane of existence in which desire prevails. Super-normal con- 
sciousness is called Mahaggata-citta or sublime or exalted con- 
sciousness. And this super-normal consciousness, again, is sub- 
divided into Rupa-dtta, which is generally found in the Rupa- 
loka or the sphere of visible forms which are not altogether im- 
material, and Arupa-citta, which is concerned with Arupa-loka or 
the sphere of the invisible or formless, and Lokuttara-citta or 
transcendental consciousness which is above the three worlds, viz, 
Kama-loka, Rupa-loka, and Arupa-loka.®^ 

In order to pass from the Kama-dtta or normal consdousness 
to the Rupa-dtta or the lowest order of super-normal consdous- 
ness a severe disdpline and concentration of the mind are 

** Bhutifthabhivaiilprakar^paryaiitajaiii yogijftinaih ceti. NB., p. 20. 
NBT., to. 20-1. 

**CfP., iuiroductito, pp. 10 and 12. 
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necessary. A monk must inhibit all physical and mental activity 
and concentrate his mind on a single selected object or sensation 
without changing the object of thought. After some time the 
sensuous mark or symbol is replaced by the corresponding image. 
This concentration of the mind on a bare sensation or its image 
is called ‘preliminary concentration* (parikamma-samadhi). Then 
by more intense concentration of the mind the image is divested 
of its concrete, sensuous, or imaginal form, and is converted into 
an abstract conceptualized image, though not completdy dip- 
individualized. The concentration of the mind on this conce]^ 
tualized image during the period of transition from normal 
consciousness to super-normal consciousness is still known as 
‘access concentration* {upacara-samadht)*'^ At this stage there\ 
intervenes the lowest order of super-normal consciousness known 
as the first Rupa-jh^a. 

The Pali word jhana corresponds to the Sanskrit word dhyana, 
which means ‘concentrative meditation*, or ‘ecstatic musing*. 
There are five Rupa-jhanas, which consist in the gradual elimina- 
tion of the factors of consciousness and attainment of an ‘intensified 
inward vision’ and an absolute equanimity or hedonic indifEer- 
ence. (1) The first jhanic consciousness of the Rupa-loka has 
five factors: (i) Vitakka or initial attention by which sloth-and- 
torpor (thina-middha) is inhibited ; (ii) Vicara or sustained atten- 
tion by which doubt {vicikicchS) is inhibited ; (iil) Hti or pleasur- 
able interest or zest by which aversion {byapdda) is inhibited ; 
(iv) Sukha or pleasure or happiness by which distraction and 
worry {uddhacca-kukkucca) are inhibited; (v) Ekaggata or one- 
pointedness of consciousness or individualization which develops 
into ecstatic concentration (appana-samadht) and inhibits all 
sensuous desire (kama-chanday* (2) In the second Rupa-jhana, 
initial attention (vitakka) is eliminated; and it occurs together 
with sustained attention (vicara), pleasurable interest or zest (ptti), 
pleasure (sukha), and individualization (ekaggata), (3 In the 
third Rupa-jhana, both initial attention (xntakka) and sustained 
attention (vicara) are got rid of; and it occurs together with 
pleasurable interest or zest (pitt), fdeasure (sukha), and individu- 
alization (ekaggatS), (4) In the fourth Rupa-jhina, pleasurable 
interest (pitt) also is eliminated; and it occurs together with 


"BPs.,p. 109. 
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pleasure {sukha) and individualizadon {ekaggata), (5) In the fifdi 
Rupa-jhana, pleasure or hapjwess (sukha) is eiiminated; and it 
occurs together widi neutral feeling or hedonic indifEerence 
(upekkha) and individualization (ekaggatS). Sometimes the fourth 
Jhana and the fifth Jhana are combined into one and only four 
Rupa-jhanas are spoken of.*^ 

The higher stages of samadhi in the Yoga system are attained 
by concentrating the mind on subtler and subtler objects. But 
the higher stages of Jhana in the Buddhist system are attained 
by eliminating the factors of consciousness gradually. ‘‘Here we 
have/* says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “a gradual Composure and collected- 
ness of consciousness gradually brought about by the deliberate 
elimination of : (1) the restless, discursive work of intellect, 
seeking likenesses and differences, establishing relations, forming 
conclusions ; (2) the expansive suffusion of zest, keen interest, 
creative joy; (3) all hedonistic consciousness. The residual con- 
tent of consciousness is admitted to be (a) a sort of sublimated or 
clarified sati, an, intensified inward vision or intuition, such as a 
god or spirit mi^t conceivably be capable of; (b) indifference 
or equanimity, also god-like."^* Above the level of the Rupa- 
citta there is the Arupa-citta which is concerned with Arupa-loka 
or the world of the invisible or formless. The Arupa-loka is 
entirely non-spatiaL And the experience of this world can never 
be sensuous. In the highest stage of the Rupa-citta, which is 
attained by the gradual elimination of the factors of conscious- 
ness, there is the abnormal darity of inward vision or intuition 
together with hedonic indifference or equanimity. Above this 
stage there is no longer any elimination of factors of conscious- 
ness, but of all consciousness of distinctions or limitations. Just 
as there are four stages of Rupa-jhana, so there are four stages 
of Arupa-jhana. (1) At the first stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind 
transcetjtds the consciousness of matter and form, distinctions and 
limitations, and being concentrated on the concept of infinite 
space, acquires ‘*the blissful consciousness, subtle yet actual, of 
an infinite sensation of space”.** This may be compared to Kant’s 
pure intuition of space as distinguished ^m his empirical intui- 
tion of space. (2) At the second stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind 

•'IlHd, hitrodiiciioii, pp. 57-8. The Questions of King Miltnda, Part 
n, p. 222, 1894, S.BJE;. 
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txanscends the sensation of infinite space, and being concentrated 
on the concept of infinite consciousness 'l^ecomes conscious only 
of a concept subtle yet actual, of consciousness as infinite’’^^ 

(3) At the third stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind wholly trans- 
cends the conceptual sphere of consciousness as infinite, and being 
concentrated on the concept of nothingness '"becomes conscious 
only of a concept, subtle yet actual, of infinite nothingness”.*^ 

(4) At the fourth stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind wholly tranih 
cends the sphere of nothingness and Attains the stage of an ail 
but complete hypnosis or quasi-unconsdousness which may b^ 
described as "neither percipience or non-percipience”.** >^eii 
the mind transcends all these different stages of 8uper-normal\ 
consciousness concerned with the Rupa-loka and the Arupa-loka, \ 
it attains the highest stage of super-normal consciousness 
which is called transcendental or supra-mundane consciousness 
(Lokuttara-citta). 

Jhana-consciousness is mystic consciousness. It is brought 
about by auto-suggestion. It consists in concentrating conscious- 
ness on a single object. The object is first of all a percept, then 
an image, then a concept. So far the mind is in the preparatory 
stage. Then gradually the contents of consciousness are eli- 
minated in the different stages of Rupa-jhana dll the mind at 
last acquires super-normal clarity of vision and hedonic 
indifference. So ]ong the mind is in the plane of visible forms 
(Rupa-loka). It is conscious of the ethereal but not of the imma- 
terial or non-spadal. Then the mind comes in touch with tlie 
entirely immaterial world of the invisible or formless by gradually 
elhninadng all consciousness of distinedons and limitadons. The 
mind is, at first, concentrated on infinite space, then on infinite 
consciousness, then on infinite nothingness, and last of all attains 
the stage of complete trance or quasi-unconsciousness which may 
be described as neither consciousness nor unconsciousness. This 
is the highest stage of Jhana-conSciousness, but not the highest 
plane of consciousness. When the mind completely transcends 
even the plane of the invisible or formless (Arupa-loka), it attains 
the stage of transcendental or supramundane consciousness 
(Lokuttara-dtta). 
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According to William James, inefEability, noetic quality, 
transiency, and passivity are the characteristics of mystic^ con* 
sciousness. As to transiency and ineffability, Mrs. Bhys Davids 
says, “the former is markedly true concerning the momentary 
ecstasy of attainment or appana, as also concerning the realiza* 
tion of great spiritual elevation generally. Touching the Truit^ 
of each ‘Path' of spiritual progress appears to have been a momen- 
tary dash of insight. As to the latter, ineffability, it is also true 
that we find no attempts by brethren who were expert at Jhana 

to enter in detail into their abnormal experiences Language 

is everywhere too much the creature and product of our five-fold 
world of sense, with a varying coefficient of motor consciousness, 
to be of much use in describing consciousness that has apparently 
got beyond the range of sense and local movement.”^® As to the 
noetic quality, Jhana-consciousness is strongly characterized by 
it. It gives us insight into depths of truth unfathomed by the 
discursive intellect; it brings the mind into touch with higher 
and higher planes of existence. The chief intellectual result of 
the different stages of Jhana-consciousness is a super-normal clarity 
of inward vision or intuition “untroubled by either discursive 
intellection or hedonistic affection”. The Jhana-process gives us 
the following powers: (1) Hyperaesthesia of vision or clairvoyance, 
c.g. the super-normal vision of the past and the future histmry of 
a particular individual ; (2) hyperaesthesia of hearing or clair* 
audience, e.g. super-normal hearing of sounds and voices, both 
human and celestial, — the distant becoming near; (3) thought- 
reading and thought-transference or telepathy; (4) hypermnesia, 
or reminiscence of the past history of former lives.*^ According 
to William James, mystical consciousness has got another charac- 
teristic, viz. passivity. “When mystical consciousness has once set 
in,” says James, “the mystic feels as if his own vdll were in 
abeyance, and indeed sometimes as if he were grasped and held 
by a superior power.”** This characteristic of passivity, however, 
is lacking in Jhana-consciousness and differentiates it from other 
kinds of mystical consciousness. It differentiates it from the 
eucharistic consciousness or the mystic sense of union with the 
divine one, and also from the Vedantic sense of identity of the 

pp. 115-16. 

^^CP., mtroduction, pp. 63-4. 

*• The Varieties of Rmgious Experience, p, 381. 
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individual soul with the world-soul. “There was, of course, this 
deep cleavage," says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “between it and the 
eucharistic consciousness, that the self was banished, and no sense 
of union with the divine One, or any One, aimed at or felt. 
Herein, too, the Buddhist differs from the Vedantist, who sought 
to realize identity with Atman, that is, the identity of the world- 
soul and his own self or atman — ‘Tat tvam asi' (That art thou)."^^ 
But why is Jhana-consciousness wanting in passivity? Mrs. ^yi^ 
Davids offers a reason for it. She says, “it has the essential noetid\ 
quality too strongly to permit of passivity as a constant. Intellect 
and volition, for Buddhist thought, are hardly distinguishable, and 
the jhayin seems to be always master of himself and self-possessed, 
even in ecstasy, even to the deliberate falling into and emerging 
from trance. There is a synergy about this Jhana, combined with 
an absence of any reference whatever to a merging or melting 
into something greater, that for many may reveal defect, but 
which is certainly a most interesting and significant difference.”^^ 

8. The Jaina 

The Jaina divides perception into two kinds: (1) empirical 
perception {samvyavaharika pratyaksa), and (2) transcendental 
perception {paramarthika pratyaksa). Empirical perception is 
what we have in everyday life. It is of two kinds: (1) sensuous 
perception {indriya-nibandhana) or perception derived from the 
sense-organs (i.c. external sense-organs) and (2) non-sensuous per- 
ception (anindriya-nibandhana) or perception derived from the 
mind which is not a sense-organ according to the Jaina. Tran- 
scendental perception owes its origin to the self alone ; it is neither 
derived from the sense-organs nor from the mind. It is directly 
derived from the self owing to the destruaion of the impediments 
to perfect knowledge. It is of two kinds, viz. imperfect or defi- 
cient (vikala) and perfect or complete {sakala). The former, again, 
is of two kinds, viz. clairvoyant perception of objects at a distance 
of time and space {avadhi) and direct perception of the thoughts 
of others, as in telepathic knowledge of the thoughts of other 
minds (manahparyaya). The latter is omniscience {kevalajUdna) 
or the perfect knowledge of all the objects of the universe due to 


«BP8., p. 114. 
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the complete destruction of the fairma-matter which is an obstacle 
to knowledge. Thus the highest stage of transcendental percep- 
tion, according to the Jaina, is omniscience {kevala-jnana). The 
Jaina does not believe in the existence of God and consequently 
in divine omniscience. But he holds that the Jiva or the indivi- 
dual self can attain perfeaion and omniscience by completely 
destroying the Aurma-matter which is an obstacle to perfect 
knowledge. The knowledge of ail objects exists in the self. But 
it is veiled by fearma-matter. When the veil of karma-xnzxxtr 
encrusting the self is completely destroyed, the self realizes its 
omniscience.^* This perfect intuition of the whole xmiverse is not 
produced by the external sense-organs, or by the internal organ 
of mind, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds. So before we discuss the 
nature of omniscience, let us briefly refer to the Jaina criticism of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of yogic intuition. 

According to some, the external sense-organs aided by the 
merit born of meditation can apprehend past, future, distant, and 
subtle objects. But the sense-organs can never be freed from their 
inherent imperfections, Prabhacandra argues, and so even the 
sense-orans of Yogis can never enter into direct relation with 
supersensible objects (e.g. atoms), like ours because they are, after 
all, sense-organs. What is the nature of the aid rendered by the 
peculiar power [dharma) born of meditation to the sense-organs? 
Does the dharma born of meditation increase the capacity of the 
sense-organs when they function with regard to their objects (e.g. 
atoms)? Or does it merely assist the sense-organs when they 
operate on their own objects? The first alternative is untenable, 
because the sense-organs by themselves can never operate on 
atoms, etc. If they operate on atoms, etc., they do not stand in 
need of the aid of the dharma born of yoga ; and if they operate 
on atoms, etc., only when they are aided by the dharma, then 
there is a circular reasoning. The dharma born of yoga increases 
the capacity of the sense-organs, when they operate on their 
objects, e.g. atoms, etc. ; and the sense-organs operate on atoms, 
etc,, when they are aided by the dharma born of yoga. The 
second alternative also is impossible. If the dharma born of yoga 
cannot increase the capacity of the sense-organs, but merely assists 
them in operating on supersensible objects like atoms, etc., the aid 


’^•PNT., ch. ii, i S, 18-23; PMS., ii, 11; HIP., ii, pp. 189-90. 
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of dharma rendered to the sense-organs in their apprdiiension of 
supersensible objects is needless. 

According to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the internal organ {manas} 
with the aid of the dharma born of yoga can simultaneously pro- 
duce a knowledge of all the objects of the world, past, future, 
remote, and subtle. But Prabhacandra contends that the manas 
which is regarded as atomic by the Nyaya-Vai^esika can never 
enter into direct relation with all the objects of the world simulr 
taneously, and therefore, cannot produce a knowledge of them at{ 
the same time; that otherwise there would be a simultaneous per- 
ception of all the qualities of a cake, e.g. its taste, colour, odour, 
etc., at the time of eating it, which is not admitted by the Nyaya- \ 
Vai^esika. In fact, the Nyaya-VaiSesika does not admit the possi- 
bility of simultaneous cognitions owing to the atomic nature of 
the mind. So it cannot produce a knowledge of all the objects of 
the world at the same time, even when it is aided by the dharma 
born of yoga. The atmic mind cannot enter into relation with 
many objects at the same time by contradicting its very nature* 
It is more reasonable to maintain that it is the self which appre- 
hends aU the objects of the world independently of the mind by 
virtue of the specific powers born of meditation. It is useless to 
suppose that the self knows an infinite number of objeas through 
the atomic mind at the same time. If it be urged that the mind 
of a Yogin enters into relation with all objects of the world not 
simultaneously but successively, then there is no difference 
between the perception of a Yogin and that of an ordinary person* 
Hence Prabhacandra concludes that the atomic mind can never 
enter into direct relation with all the objects of the world at the 
same time. But it may be urged that the mind of a Yogin enters 
into relation with all the objects of the world, through its union 
with God who is ubiquitous and consequently related to every- 
thing in the world. Prabhacandra contends that the mind of the 
Yogin can enter into relation with the present objects only through 
its union with God, but never with past and future objects, since 
they are non-existent at the time when the mind enters into union 
with Him. Hence the Jaina concludes that omniscience can never 
be produced either by the external organs or by the moUtd 
internal organ of mind, though they are aided by the peculiar 
powers bom of meditation.** 

♦•PKM., p. 5. 
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According to the Jaina» there is no eternal and omniscient 
God, but the finite self can attain omniscience when all the karma- 
matter is totally destroyed, which is an impediment to right 
knowledge. And this omniscience is not derived through the 
channel of the external sense-organs or the internal organ of mind. 
And further, the Jaina holds that constant meditation cannot 
produce omniscience, until and unless the fearma-matter, which is 
an impediment to right knowledge, is wholly destroyed. Herein 
lies the difference between the Nyaya-Vailesika and the Jaina 
view. Just as the Nyaya-Vaisesika proves the existence of yogic 
intuition by inference, so the Jaina also proves the existence of 
omniscience by the ontological argument. Just as heat is subject 
to varying grades and consequently reaches the highest limit, so 
right knowledge which is subject to varying grades owing to the 
various degrees of the karma-matter impeding it, reaches the 
highest limit of omniscience when the hindrance of the four kinds 
of karma-matter is completely destroyed. Omniscience is not 
derived from authority or scripture, because it can never give us 
a direct and distinct presentative knowledge which characterizes 
omniscience. Nor can it be derived from inference for the same 
reason. Nor can it be derived from the peripheral organs or the 
central organ of mind, as we have found already. Hence it is 
neither verbal, nor inferential, nor sensuous. It is a transcendental 
perception of the whole world, produced by the complete decay 
and destruction of the karma-matter. It is a distinct perception 
ot* all supersensible objects of the world on the complete destruc- 
tion of Karma or infra-sensible particles of matter which encrust 
the self.*® 

'Hie MImamsaka, however, does not advocate this view of 
omniscience. He asks: What is the meaning of omniscience? 
Does it mean the knowledge of all objects of the world? Or does 
it mean the knowledge of certain principal objects? In the first 
alternative, does it mean the knowledge of all objects of the world 
in succession or at the same time? If the former, then there can 
be no omniscience. The objects of the world, past, present, and 
future can never be exhausted, and so their knowledge also can 
never be complete. And since there can be no knovdedge of all 
objects of the world, there can be no omniscience. If the latter,, 
then also there can be no omniscience. All objects of the world 
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cannot be known simultaneously, because contradictory things like 
heat and cold cannot be apprehended at the same time by a single 
cognition. Moreover, if all objects were known at one moment 
by the omniscient self, then in the next moment it would become 
unconscious having nothing to know. Further, the omniscient 
self would be tainted by the desires and aversions of others in 
knowing them, and would thus cease to be omniscient, since the^ 
are impediments to right knowledge. Thus, omniscience cannAt 
mean the knowledge of all objects of the world either at the sam|| 
time or in succession. Nor, in the second place, can it be held 
that omniscience means the knowledge of certain principal objects 
or archetypal forms, because only when all the objects of the world \ 
are known can there be a discrimination of principal objects from 
subordinate objects. Moreover, there cannot be a knowledge of 
the past and the future, which are really non-existent. If the past 
and the future are known by the omniscient self, though they are 
non-existent, then its knowledge is illusory. And if the past and 
the future are known as real and existent, then they are converted 
into the present; and if the past and the future are known by 
the omniscient self as present, then its knowledge is illusory. Thus 
the Jaina doctrine of omniscience is untenable. 

Prabhacandra severely criticizes all these objections of the 
ACmamsaka. First, it has been asked whether omniscience is 
made up of a single cognition, or many cognitions. Prabhacandra 
replies that it is a single intuition of the whole world. It does 
not depend upon the external sense-organs or the mind ; so it 
need not be diversified by many cognitions. Our perception is 
produced by the external organs or the internal organ ; so it 
cannot apprehend past, distant, future, and subtle objects. But 
the perception of the omniscient self is not produced by the 
external sense-organs or the mind; hence it can apprehend all 
supersensible objects. The pure intuition of the omniscient 
self is not produced successively ; it knows all objects of the 
universe simultaneously by a single stroke of intuition since it 
transcends the limits of time and space which are the necessary 
conditions of all sense-perception owing to the complete destruc- 
tion of karma. Secon^y, it has been urged that contradictory 
things like heat and cold cannot be apprehended by a single 
cognition. Prabhacandra asks whether they cannot be fjerceived 
by a single cognition, because they cannot be present at the same 
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time, or because they cannot be apprehended by a single cogni- 
tion, though they are simultaneously present. The first view is 
tmtenable because contradictory things like heat and cold can 
exist at the same time ; for instance, when incense is burnt in a 
pot, the upper part of it is hot and the lower part is cold. The 
second view also cannot be maintained ; because when there is a 
flash of lightning in the midst of darkness, we have a simultaneous 
perception of contradictory things like darkness and light. Thirdly, 
the Mxmamsaka has urged that if the omniscient self knows all 
objects of the world at one moment, in the next moment it will 
become unconscious having nothing to know. Prabhacandra replies 
that the objection would hold good, if both the omniscient cog- 
nition and the whole world were destroyed in the next moment ; 
but that both of these are never-ending ; and that the omniscient 
self knows all objects of the world by a single unending intuition. 
Fourthly, the Mimamsaka has urged that if the omniscient self 
knows the desires and aversions of the non-liberated souls, then 
it becomes tainted with these desires and aversions which hinder 
omniscience. Prabhacandra replies that desires and aversions are 
produced by modifications {parinama) ; which do not affect the 
omniscient self, so that it cannot be tainted by desires and 
aversions of others by merely knowing them; that desires and 
aversions are of sensuous origin ; but that the knowledge of the 
omniscient self is non-sensuous, which, cannot therefore be tainted 
by the imperfections of ordinary men. Fifthly, the Mimamsaka 
has urged that the omniscient self cannot perceive the past and 
the future, since they are non-existent ; and that if it knows them 
as existent, then the knowledge of the omniscient self is illusory. 
Prabhacandra replies that the past and the future are perceived 
by the omniscient self not as present, but as past and future 
respectively; and that the knowledge of the omniscient self is 
not therefore illusory. 

But how can the past be perceived ? The prst is not present ; 
it is non-existent. Prabhacandra asks: Are past objects non- 
existent in relation to the past time? Or, are they non-existent 
in relation to the time when they arc perceived by the omniscient 
self? The first alternative is untenable. The past objects are as 
much existent in relation to their own time, as the present objects 
whidi exist at their own time. The past objects as much exist 
in the past, as the present objects exist at present The secoiut 
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alternative is true. The Jaina admits that the past objects are 
non-existent in relation to the present time when they arc per- 
ceived by the omniscient self. It knows the past as existing in 
the past ; and it knows the future as existing in^ the future. In 
other words, the omniscient self knows the past as produced in 
the past ; and it knows the future as to be produced in the future. 
Hence the knowledge of the omniscient self is not illusory. 

But how can the past and the future be perceived by the\^ 
omniscient self as past and future respectively, though they are' 
not existent at the time of perception? The Jaina replies that the 
omniscient self is absolutely free from the bondage of physical 
existence; that its knoweldge is not produced by the external 
sense-organs or the mind ; and that therefore there is nothing to 
obstruct its knowledge of the past and the future. The Mimamsaka 
himself admits that recognition, which is a kind of perception 
according to him, can apprehend the past as well as the present, 
and that a flash of intuition in ordinary life (pratibhajnana) can 
apprehend the future as future. Similarly, the Jaina argues, it is 
not impossible for the omniscient self who is entirely free from 
the fetters of karma and mundane existence to have a super- 
sensuous vision of the whole world, past, present, and future. It 
directly and immediately knows all objects of the world, past, 
present, and future, subtle and remote, by a single unending 
Intuition without the medium of the external sense-organs or the 
so-called internal organ of the mind.*^ 

The Jaina believes in the supernormal telepathic perception 
of the mental processes of other persons owing to the destruction 
of a particular kind of karma-maticr obscuring the knowledge. 
It is called manahparyayajnana. It is direct or immediate know- 
ledge (saksatkarijnana), or perception.*® Patanjali also recognizes 
the supernormal perception of other persons! mental processes 
consequent on the concentration of the mind on their external 
behaviour. This telepathic perception directly apprehends others' 
psychoses, but not their objects.** 


»*PKM., pp. 67-73. 
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DIVINE PERCEPTION 
(ISvara-Pratyaksa) 

1. Patanjali’s Proof of Divine Omniscience 

Wc have discussed the different orders of human perception, 
normal, abnormal, and super-normal. Now we shall briefly refer 
to the nature of Divine Perception as conceived by the Indian 
philosophers, apart from its value and validity. Just as the 
possibility of yogic intuition has been proved by the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika, and the possibility of the omniscience of the individual 
self or JIva has been proved by the Jaina by an appeal to some- 
thing like the ontological argument, so the omniscience of God 
is proved by Patahjali by the ontological argument such as we 
find in Anselm in the West. Gradation in degrees of worth 
gradually leads to and implies as the terminus of the series ens 
realissimum or the greatest reality which is omniscient, omni- 
potent, and all-perfect. Patafijali describes God as the Supreme 
Person untouched by all taint of imperfection, above the law of 
Karma, and above the processes of fulfiilling and fulfilment.* 

We infer the existence of omniscient God from our knowledge 
of the supersensuous, whether in the past or future or present, 
whether separately or collectively, whether small or great. Our 
supersensuous knowledge is the germ of omniscience ; so from this 
we infer the existence of omniscient God. When this super- 
sensuous knowledge, which is the germ of omniscience, gradually 
increases and reaches the acme of perfection in a person, he is 
called omniscient. It is possible {or the germ of omniscience to 
reach its highest limit of perfectitm, for it admits of degrees of 
excellence, as in the case of an ascending scale of magnitude. 
Whatever admits of degrees of excellence is capable of reaching 
the highest limit of excdlence. We actually find that know- 
ledge admits of degrees of excellence; it gradually increases in 

'XleialcaniwTlpIkifoyair apaiinufftah puiujavlfcsa Uvamh- YS., I, 24. 
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proportion to the degree to which matter-stufiE, (tamas), which covers 
pure essence (sattva), of the mind is removed ; therefore it must 
reach the highest excellence of omniscience. But here we are not 
concerned with the pr'oofs of the existence of God. We are con- 
cerned only with the nature of Divine Knowledge.* 

2. The Naiyayika View of the Nature of Divine Knowledge 

Jayanta Bhatta has discussed the oiature of divine knowledge. 
First, God is free from all taint of imperfection, and so He is 
omniscient. But we are corrupted by the impurities of cravii^s, 
aversions, etc., and so we cannot perceive all objects of the world, 
and have fragmentary knowledge. Secondly, divine knowledge, 
which is all-embracing, is eternal ; it is without a beginning and 
without an end. If there were a break in divine consciousness 
even for a moment, there would be a collapse of the whole 
universe, since it is created and sustained by the divine will which 
is inseparable from divine knowledge. Even at the time of the 
dissolution of the universe divine knowledge is not suspended, 
since there is no cause of its destruction at that time. And at the 
time of the creation of the universe, divine knowledge is not 
created, since there is no cause of its creation at that time. Hence 
divine knowledge is eternal. Herein lies the difference between 
the human omniscience and the divine omniscience ; the former 
is produced, while the latter is eternal; the former is acquired^ 
while the latter is natural and essential. Thirdly, divine knowledge 
is not diversified by many cognitions ; it grasps all objects of 
the universe, past, present, and future, subtle and remote, by a 
single all-embracing intuition. Were it not so, God would have 
many cognitions either successively or simultaneously. But He 
cannot have them in succession, for, in that case. He would have 
discrete, discontinuous cognitions, and consequently. He would 
be unconscious at intervals, and thus would bring about a collapse 
of the universe at intervals, which would make all human activities 
impossible. God cannot have many cognitions simultaneously, 
for, in that case, there would be no cause of the difference of 
divine cognitions.® Fourthly, divine knowledge is perceptual in 
character as it satisfies the essential conditions of perception. 
Vi^vanatha defines perception as a cognition which is not derived 

■Tatra niratitoyaih sarvajftabljam.. YS., i, 25. TBh., and YV., i, 25. 
HIP., ii, pp. 123-5. 
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through the instrumentality of any othesr cogaitirau* Inferqice it 
derived ditough the medium of the knowledge. of invariable 
concomitance. Analogy is derived through the medium of the 
knowledge of similarity. Verlud knowledge is derived through 
the medium of the knowledge of the import of a term or a 
proposition. Thus perception alone is direct, immediate, and 
presentative knowledge. And divine knowledge is perceptual in 
character as it consists in direa and immediate af^ehension 
the whole universe. Divine perception is not produced by the 
intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, as God has no 
sense-organs at aU. In &ct, divine perception is not produced at 
all ; it is beginning^ess and endless ; it is etemaL Divine percep- 
tion, therefore, is not of the nature of sensuous perception, but of 
the nature of ‘creative intuition’. God evolves the materials of 
His consciousness by the divine will, and perceives them all by 
a single all-embracing intuition, even as the sun illumines all 
objects of the universe, though it is not produced by' them. Thus 
the knowledge of God is not determined by its objects ; but the 
object 9 are determined by the knowledge of God.' Fifthly, 
because divine perception is eternal, God has no subconscious 
impression {saihskdra). He is nevo: subconsdotu or unconsdous. 
And because He has no subconsdotu impression. He has no 
memory. And because He has no memory, He has no inferential 
knowledge which depends on memory. He has no need of 
inferotce as it is a mark of Umitadon or finitude. God does not 
know things in a fragmentary and piecemeal fadiion ; He knows 
all objects of the univose, past, present, and future in one intiu- 
tive g^ce; He is above the iWtations of dme and space; so 
He has no need of inferential or discursive knowledge. For die 
same reason He 1^ no analogical or verbal knowledge.* 

Flfu, human knowledge is finite and limited, wlule divine 
knowledge is infinite and unlimited. Human knowle(^;e is pro- 
duced by many causa, while divine knowledge is eternal. Human 
knowled^ is tainted by errors and illusions, while divine knoas^ 
ledge is free horn errors and imperfedions. Human know- 
ledge is conditioned while divine knowledge is unoondidottedL 
Human knowledge admits of degrees of ocdlence, while divine 

* JWIinikant^altaih jlSiiHUh piatyidc|un. SM., p. 237. NK8., iv, p. 26t 
mP., i. Bp. 471-2. 
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knowledge is unequalled and unexcelled. Secondly, human know- 
ledge is derived from perception, inference, analogy, and 
authority, while divine knowledge is neither inferential, nor 
analogical, nor verbal, but only perceptual in character. In 
human knowledge there is memory produced by subconscious 
impressions, while in divine knowledge . there is no subconscious 
impression at all, and, therefore, no memory. There are bre^ 
in human knowledge, while divine knowledge is unbroken and 
continuous. Man is sometimes subconscious or unconscious ; b^t 
God is never subconscious or unconscious. Thirdly, human pet^ 
ception is sensuous, while divine perception is non-sen 8 uous\ 
Human perception is determined by its objects, while divince 
perception is not determined by its objects, but it determines its 
own objects. Human perception is limited by space and time, 
while divine perception is above the limitations of space and time. 
Human perception is confined to‘here and now', while divine 
perception grasps the past, the present, the future, and the remote 
in an Eternal Now. Man has sometimes a flash of intuition of 
the future, and can attain omniscience by constant meditation, 
practice of austerities, and so on, but divine omniscience is natural 
and eternal. This higher intuition of man is acquired through 
the internal organ or mind. But divine intuition depends neither 
upon the external organs nor upon the internal organ. 

This interesting question has been raised by Udayana in con- 
nection with the validity of divine knowledge. God is omniscient. 
There is nothing in the universe which is unknown to God; so 
there is nothing in human experience which escapes divine know- 
ledge. And since there are illusory cognitions in human ex- 
perience, these, too, must be objects of divine knowledge. And 
if God knows human illusions. He must know also the objects 
of these illusions, since there cannot be a cognition of another 
cognidon without apprehending the object of that cognition. Just 
as there cannot be a cognition without apprehending an object, 
so there cannot be a cognition of another cognidon without 
apprehending the object of the latter cognition. So, if human 
illusions arc objects of divine knowledge, the objects of these 
illusions, too, must necessarily be objects of divine knowli^ge. 
In other words, God being omniscient, must perceive certain 
43bjects as different things, and thus, He must be subject to 
jliusiona like human beings. 
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It cannot be said that God does not know the errors and 
illusions of human experience, for God is omniscient. But God 
cannot be subject to illusions as a penalty for His omniscience. 
His knowledge of human illusions is not itself illusory. When 
we perceive silver in a nacre, our perception is illusory ; but when 
God perceives our illusory perception of silver, He does not 
perceive silver in a nacre, but He perceives silver as the real object 
of the cognition of silver, and so His cognition is not illusory. 
When we perceive that we have a perception of silver, though 
we do not know that it is illusory, this second perception, viz., 
the perception of the perception of silver, is not illusory. A 
cognition of silver in a nacre is illusory; but when it is appro- 
priated by the self, the cognition of this illusory cognition is not 
illusory. Likewise, God never perceives silver in a nacre; He 
perceives everything as it really is; but when we perceive silver 
in a nacre God perceives that we have an illusory perception of 
silver in a nacre. Hence, God can never be subject to the illusions 
and imperfecuons of human experience. Divine knowledge is 
absolutely free from limitations and imperfections, illusions and 
hallucinations. It is the supreme norm and ultimate criterion 
of the validity of human knowledge.^ 


' I^vaiajfiinaili na praini, viparyayatvit. 
ta^vlfayasya tattfam lullkhatomiiatat^^ 
pp; 28-9 : HIF,, i, pp, 669^70. 
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JlVA-SAK^l-PRATYAK^A and UVARASAK^l- 
PRATYAK^iA 

1 . The Saihkara-VedSfUist : The Jwa and the Jioa-Sak 

The author of Vedanta-Paribhasa not only distinguishes 
ween the Jlva (finite self) and I^vara (God), but also tetween 
Jiva-Sak^ and the Uvaia*Sak^, and consequently he cHs- 
tinguishes between the perception of the Jiva-Saksin and the per- 
ception of the I^vara-Siksin. This view is peculiar to the fomkara- 
V^nta. 

According to the Samkarite, there is one, undifferentiated, 
etcimal universal consciousness {adtanya). And this universal 
consciousness is particularized by certain determinants. There 
are two classes of determinants, namely, qualifying adjuncts or 
qualifications (vtfesuM) and limiting adjuncts or conditions 
iftpadhij. A qualification {xnfeMm) is intiinatdiy connected with 
and inseparable from the qualified object, and as such dis- 
tinguishes it from other objects. For instance, the particular 
colour of a jar qualifies it in such a way that it caimot be 
separated from the jar, and as such it distinguishes the jar from 
all other objects. A limiting adjunct or condition (upsdht), on 
the odier hand, does not qualify an object in such a way that it 
cannot be separated from it, but simply limits the object to a 
particular time and space. For instance, the ear-drum is the 
limiting adjuna or conthdon of ether (Sk3fa), because it is not 
inseparable from Skaia, but simply limits it to a particular time 
and space, and can be separated from it.^ Thus there are two 
kinds of determinants whitih particularize dre one eternal con- 
sciousness. 

According to the ^thkarite, the internal organ (antahkartina) 
is the prindjde of individuation; it particularizes the eternal 
consciousness in two different ways. Wh<m the universal con- 
sciousness is determined by antalfkamna as a qualifpng adjunct 
m qualification (vUemija), it is called the Jlva or the individual 

‘Vlielaaaifa ca karySnvayl v^hvndniiiu I^MhUca kIryloBOvayl 
yjfrartako vartandfaufea. VP^ p. 103. 
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self, and when it is detennined by antahkarai^ as merdy a limit- 
ing adjunct or condition (upadhi), it is called the Jiva-Sak^ ox 
the Witness Sel£ AntahJuirafjM is not separable fmm the indi- 
vidual sdf (fiva) because it enters as a constituent element into the 
individual self; but it is separable from the Wimess Self Qiva- 
Sasin), because it limits it merdy as an adventitious condition. In 
both the individual self (Jtva) and the Wimess Self {fwa-Sak^n) the 
presence of antahkarana is necessary as a determining condition. 
But in the case of the individual self it is a qualification (vUcMna) 
of the universal consciousness (caitanya), while in the case of the 
Witness Self it is merdy a limiting adjunct or condition (npad/it) 
of the universal consdousness. Thus antahkarana is a constituent 
factor of the individual self, but it is merely an adventitious con- 
dition of the Wimess Self.* 

It is the JTva or the individual self that is the knower (jnatr) 
doer (kartr), and enjoyer {bhoktr), but that in the individual self 
through which there is the manifestation of consciousness is the 
JIva-Saksin or the Witness Self. AntahkaratM or the internal organ 
is material and unconsdous, and hence it cannot manifest con- 
ciousness in the individual self. It is the Jiva-Saksin or the Wit- 
ness Self which manifests consdousness and all objects of indi- 
vidual experience. It is not one ; but it differs in each individual 
self, for otherwise there would be no compartmental division of 
individual experiences.* 

But what is the use of the distinction between the JIva and 
the Jiva-Saksin ? The empirical ego is the object of consdous- 
ness. But who is the cognizer of the empirical ego ? There must 
be a Saksin (Seer or Witness) of the empirical ego, otherwise there 
would be no unity of apperception in our knowledge of external 
objeas and that of the emfurical ego. But the Jiva-Saksin is not 
known as an object of knowledge ; it is the presupposition of all 
knowledge, the knowledge of objects and the knowledge of the 
empirical ego or the subject It is the Transcendental Ego as 
distinguished from the Empirical Ego. Thus the Jiva is the 
Empirical Ego, and the Jiva-Saksin is the Transcendental Ego. 

The Jiva which is manifested dther as a knower or a 

doer (kartf), or an enjoyer (bhoktr), is a psycho-physical organism ; 

*J!vo nSmlntabkara^vacdihiaadtaiiyaih tatsSksi tu antahkaranopahita- 
caltanyam. VP.,jp. 102. 

Ayaih jfvasik^i pratyltmaih nJSaA, VP., p. 104. 
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it is intiniately oonneaed with the material anta^karam which 
enters into it as a constituent factor. But the Jiya-Saksin is the 
universal consciousness only limited by antahkarufm to a parti- 
cular individual and thus individualized by it ; it is not qualified 
by antahkarana as a constituent factor, and hence it is not a 
psycho-physical organism. But it is not altogether £ree from con* 
nection with organism (e.g. the internal organ) ; it is limited ind 
individualized by the internal organ. The Jiva-Saksin may \ be 
regarded as the super-organic self, but limited by antahkararyi\to 
a particular individual, while Jiva is the psycho-physical organi^ 
of which antahkarana is a constituent factor. TTie Jiva is the 
Empirical Ego which is the centre of all feelings of ‘me’ and 
‘mine’ intimately connected with the organism, while the Jiva- 
Saksin is the Transcendental Ego which lights up aU the ex- 
perience of the individual self, the experience of the known objects 
and the knowing subject.^ 

2. livara and livara-Saksin 

According to the Saihkara-Vedantist, just as the universal 
consciousness is particularized by antahkarana in two different 
ways, so it is determined by Maya or cosmic nescience in two 
different ways. When it is determined by Maya as a qualifying 
adjunct (viiesam) it is called I£vara or Gk>d ,* and when it is deter- 
mined by Maya as a limiting condition (upadhi), it is called 
Kvara-Saksin or the Divine Witness. In other words, when Maya 
enters as a constituent factor into relation with the universal 
consciousness, it is called I^vara; and when MSya enters into 
relation with the universal consciousness merely as an adventitious 
condition, it is called Ilvara-Saksin. 

I^vara-Saksin is the connoisseur before whom the cosmic 
panorama imfolds itsd£ Though there is a difference between 
the character of X^vara and the character of I£vara-Saksin, accord- 
ing as the determinant Maya enters into relation with the 
universal consciousness either as a constituent factor (xniesana) 
or as an adventitious or limiting condition {upadhi), yet there is 
no difference whatsoever in the substrata of these two characters, 
namdy, Ifvara and livara-SIksin. Just as one and the same 
person, viz. Devadatta, may be a cook as wdl as a reader, so one 

% 

* ^Skhamatii on VP., pp. liXZ-S* 
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and the same universal consciousness may be Kvara and Kvara* 
Saksin. Just as there is a difEerence betweien the two functions of 
Devadatta, viz. cooking and reading, but there is no difference in 
their substrata, viz. the cook and the reader, they being one and 
the same person, viz. Devadatta, so there is a difference between 
the two characters of the universal consciousness, viz. those of 
I^vara (livaratva) and I^vara-S^sin {Ih;ara-^Sakdtva), but there is 
no difference in their substata, viz. I4vara and Mvara-Saksin, they 
being one and the same universal consciousness. 

Though there is a plurality of Jiva-Saksins owing to the plurality 
of the limiting conditions, viz. antahkaranas or internal organs, 
there is only one Isvara-Saksin owing to the oneness of its limit- 
ing condition, viz. Maya or cosmic nescience ; and this Isvara- 
Saksin is eternal because its limiting condition, Maya, is eternal. 
Thus according to the Samkarite, there is not only a difference 
between human perception {Jiva-pratyaksa) and divine perception 
{tkjara-pratyaksa), but there is also a difference between the 
preception of the Jiva-Saksin or the Wimess Self and that 
of Isvara-Saksin or the Divine Witness.^ The author or 
Vedantaparibhasa does not specify the distinctive characters of 
these different kinds of perception, viz. Jiva-pi atyaksa, Jiva-Saksi- 
pratyaksa Kvara-pratyaksa, and Kvara-Saksi-pratyaksa. 


* UvBxaL0kjfi tu mSyopahita-caitimyaili, taccaika^i tadiipadhibl^ta- 
mlylyi ekatvEt* VP„ p. 105* 
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MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 

1. The Nature of Recollection^ Its Kinds 

Gautama maintains that the self which is a pennanent 
substance endued with knowledge can recall an object of its past 
experience.* Vatsyayana sutes that it is the self that recalls, and 
diat a stream of cognitions can never recall* These statements 
are directed against the Buddhist account of memory. The 
Questions of King Milinda expounds the Buddhist view. “The 
King said, 'By what, Nagasena, does one recollea what is past 
and done long ago ?’ “By memory’. ‘But is it not by the mind, 
not by the memory, that we recollect?’ ‘Do you recollect any 
business, O king, that you have done and forgotten?’ Tea.’ 
What then? Were you then without a mind??’ ‘No. But my 
memory failed me’. ‘Then why do you say that it is by the 
mind, not by the memory, that we recollea?’ ‘Very good, 
Nagasena’’.* TTie Buddhist regards the self as a stream of 
momentary ideas, feelings and volitions. It is not a permanent 
{Mincijde. The permanent self cannot recall a past objea or 
action. But a later idea recalls a past object percived by a past 
idea. Memory does not presuppose the existence of a permanent 
self. This is the Buddhist view. 

But Vatsyayana ^ves the Nyaya definition of recollection 
which contradicts the Buddhist viety. He defines recollection as 
recalling and recognizing an objea perceived in the past by the 
same sdf. One and the same self perceived it in the past, remem- 
bers it at present, and recognizes it as an object of its past 
experience. Recollection appears in the form 1 have known it 
before’.* The d^ition implies the following charaaeristics of 
recc^ection. (1) Recollection presupposes a past apprehension of 
an objea by the self. (2) It presupposes an impression (saihskara) 
produced by the past apprehension in the same self. (3) It pre> 

‘ Sniata^antvStmano jfiasvibhSvyit. MS., iii, 2, 43. 

*Atiiisiia m . m sra ^ ifa, na buddhi-santatimitrasya. MBh., iU, 2, 43. 

»V<d. I, pp. 120-1. (8.BJ:., Oxford, 1890). 

• MBh,, Ul 2, 41 
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supposes the awakening {udbodha) oi the impression by exdtants 
{udbodhaka), e.g., the perception of a similar object and the like. 
(4) It imfdies recognition of the recalled object as percivcd in the 
past by the same self. A complete recollection involves an de- 
ment of recognition. (5) Recollection implies temporal localiza- 
tion in the past. The object recalled and recognized is referred 
to a particular time in the past. (6) Recollection presupposes 
the identity of the sdf. The self that recalls an object is the 
same as perceived it in the past. If there were no identity of the 
self, there would be no recollection. Udayana asserts &at the 
past perception, its impression, and its recollection must subsist 
in the same self ; that otherwise one's impression would produce 
another's recollection.® Hence, recollection implies the identity 
of the self which is endowed with the essential nature of knowing 
the past, the present, and the future.® It implies retention 
{dharana) and recall {smrti). It presupposes original apprehension, 
retention of its impression {saihskara), and recall and recognition 
of the object apprehended in the past by the same self. This is 
the Nyaya view of recollection. 

Manikyanandi, a Jaina philosopher, defines recollection as a 
cognition in the form of ‘that' which is produced by the revival 
of an impression.’^ For example, Devadatta was perceived in the 
past, and that Devadatta is remembered at present. Vidyananda 
Svami asserts that recollection is a cognition that assumes the 
form of 'that' ; and that it cognizes an object which was perceived 
in the past.® Prabhacandra defines recollection as a cognition in 
the form of ‘that' due to the revival of an impression generated 
by the perception of an object on a previous occasion, — ^the revival 
being due to the perception or thought of a cue.® It is a repre- 
sentative cognition as distinguished from a presentative cognition. 
If the past perception of Devadatta, Bhatta Akalahka observes, 
did not cognize itself, then the present recollection would be a 
novel knowledge, and consequently cease to be recollection. But 
it is an already acquired knowledge devoid of novelty, and there- 
fore a reproduction of a past perception which cognized itself.^® 
This is the Jaina view of recollection. 

*Kir., p. 149; RVB., pp. 154, 160. 

® Tril^yyapini jfiSnali^tireva iflasvabhavyam, NVTT., p. 403* 

® l&^dc;3redbodhatiibandhati3 tadityikira smrtih* l^S., iii, 3. 

® TaditylklrStiubhutirthayifayl smrtib. p. 69. 

p. 96. «TOV., 1, 5, 5, p. 36, 
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The Saihkhya defines recollection as the cognition of a past 
object, or a cognition produced by an impression.^* It is the 
representative cognition of an object perceived in the past due to 
the resuscitation of an impression (samskaray^ 

The Yoga gives a similar account of recollection. Patanjali 
defines it as mental mode which cognizes an object which was 
apprehended in the past.^^ It does not cognize anything in excess 
of the object of a past apprehension.- 'Vyasa raises an interesting 
question whether the mind remembers a cognition or whether it 
remembers an object, and replies that recollection cognizes both 
a cognition and an object, since a cognition is coloured by fts 
object. Consciousness is common to all cognitions, which are dis- 
tinguished from one another by their objects which colour them.^^ 
A cognition coloured by an object which is cognized by it, pro- 
duces an impression of a similar nature. When it is revived by a 
proper excitant, it produces a recollection of the past cognition and 
its object. Both apprehension and recollection cognize a cognition 
and an object. But the manifestation of a cognition is predomi- 
nant in apprehension, while the manifestation of an object is pre- 
dominant in recollection. Apprehension cognizes an object which 
was not known already so that the manifestation of a cognition 
is predominant in it ; whereas recollection cognizes an object that 
was known already so that the manifestation of an object is pre- 
dominant in it.^® All recollections are produced by the apprehen- 
sion of valid knowledge, illusion, imagination, sleep and recollec- 
tion.^^ These mental modes were apprehended in the past, and 
are remembered on a future occasion. Apprehension is an imme- 
diate knowledge of an object, which prompts a fruitful action 
leading to its attainment, whereas recollection is a reproduction of 
that apprehension.^* 

PSrthasarathi Mi£ra, a Bhana Mimamsaka, defines recollection 
as a cognition that cognizes an object apprehended before, — ^that 

Sm^tir atitajfianam. SSV., ii, 33. 

^^Smrtih saxhskirajanyarii jfianam. SPfi., ii, 33. 

^•SSV., iv, 21. 

Anubhutavifayasaiiipraino^^ sm^tih. YS., i, 1, 11. 

Grahyoparakt^ pratyayo grihyagrahanobhayakSra-nirbhSsal^^e 
grahyajmhanobhyitmikaih smnixh janayati. TOh., i, 1, 11. 

Tatra graha^akarapurva buddhih, gi^hySklrapurvA am|tib< YBh.^ 

1 , 1 , 1 1 . 

^^Satvi^ smftayab prami^-viparyaya-vikalpa-nidri-BmftfiiSixk anubhavSt 
prabhavanti. YBh., i, 1, 11. 

*®TV., i, 1, 11. 
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never cognizes an unapprehended object.^^ Salikanitha MiSra, a 
Prabhakara Mlmamsaka, defines it as a representative cognition 
which is produced by the impression of a past cognition only.*® 
They do not differ from the Naiyayika in their views of recollec- 
tion. They regard perception, impression and recollection as 
qualities of the self. 

Vacaspati Misra defines recollection as a cognition which is 
produced by an impression only. It is different from apprehen- 
sion consisting of perception, inference, testimony, comparison, 
presumption and non-apprehension.*^ Saihkara regards dreams 
as recollections.** In a sleeping person’s mind only impressions 
persist, which produce dreams. They are false because they are 
tainted by sleep.** Mahadevananda Saras vati gives the same 
definition of recollection as Vacaspati Mi^ra does.** Praka^nanda 
observes, the past cognition which produced an impression, which 
is the cause of recollection, cognized an object only, but not itself ; 
so that recollection produced by the impression of the cognition 
of a mere object cognizes an object only, but not the past 
cognition.*® He rejects the view of Vyasa who maintains that 
recollection cognizes both a past cognition and its object. 
Madhavacarya Vidyaranya regards recollection as a reproduction 
of an object exactly as it was apprehended in the past, which 
depends upon the mere revival of the impression of the past 
apprehension. It cannot transcend the limits of the past appre- 
hension. It cannot be created, destroyed or altered at will.** 

Venkatanatha, a Ramanujist, gives the same definition of 
recollection as Prabhakara, Vacaspati Mi^ra and others give. He 
observes that a recollection cognises that particular object, the 
apprehension of which produces it. The perception of an object 
produces a recollection, which cognizes that object which was 
known by the perception in the past. The perception of a jar 
produces the recollection of it. It can never produce the 

«NR.. iv, 30, p. 142. 

punab purvaTijflltia-flaihskatamatrajaih jftinam. PP., p. 42* 
TR., p. 20. ‘ ’ 

SaihskaramStrajaxh hi vijfianaih smrtib. BbSmatil, S. B., ii, 2, 29. 
TK., p. 6 ; T8D., p. 35 ; TSC, p. 29. 

*^Smrtlr yat svapnadarsanam. S3., ii, 2, 29. 

••Bhamatl, S3., ii, 2, 29. >*ACK., p. 258. 

** Arthamktravi^yajiianajaiiya smrtir arthamltrameva vimfkamL 
PPV., p. 24. 

’*Kiurtain akaitum anyathS vI kartum alak^ yatiilkiiibhSta]|i vastu 
avilaaghayat! tatMihakarodbodhamatridhiha aat|tib* vPS.» p. 253. 
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recollection of a doth**^ Purusottamaji Maharaja^ a Vallabhite, 
defines recollection as a cognition produced by an impression only, 
and not by the external sense-organs, and not during sleep ; or as 
a cognition produced by an impression as impression; or as a 
cognition which is different from an apprehension.®* 

Some regard recollection as non-sensuous perception, since it 
is vivid like the experience of pleasure and pain. Vidyananda 
Swami refutes this view. Recollection lb ^not vivid (^pisadd) like j 
perception. Sometimes by repeated representation it acquires 
vividness, but still it is invalid like a dream-cognition. A repre- 
sentation can never be perception.®* The later cognitions of a 
serial perception (dhardvdhikabuddht) are not recollections, since 
they are perceptions, being produced by the stimulation of the 
sense-organs by external objects.*® 

The Jainas regard recollection as mediate knowledge {paroksa 
jndna), like inference and testimony, because an object which 
was perceived in the past and is remembered at present can never 
be vivid, like an object which is perceived at present. Every 
recollection cognizes its object as ‘that.'*^ A memory-image is a 
faint copy of the original percept. 

But recollection is not inference, since it is produced without 
the knowledge of a mark {Hnga). If the recollection of invariable 
concomitance be inference, then the uniform relation is the 
probans, and so its relation to the recollection must be admitted. 
The recollection of this being an inference, it will depend upon 
the recollection of another invariable concomitance, and so on to 
infinity. Hence recollection is different from inference.*® 

Recollection is different from recognition. (1) The former 
cognizes a past object, whereas the latter cognizes an object 
qualified by the past time and the present time.** (2) The former 
is produced by impressions as its specific cause, whereas the latter 
is produced by the sense-object-intercourse as hs specific cause, 
which is aided by impressions.** 

Smiter anubhutavyaktiniyatavi^yatvam. SAS or TMK., p. 579. 
PKM., p. 131 ; YMD., p. 4. 

«PR., p. 21. "PRP., p. 69. Cp. David Hume. 

**PP., p. 42. 

Pratyaksaih vi^daih jftSnam. Purvanubhfite’tfte’rdie vai^adya 
sambhavit snirti^ paroksameva. PRP., p. 69. 

"TSV., i.'22-3. p. 1*89. **NM., 459-60. 

. *^Bldlvanil*sadh8rapakSi:apaih jfiinadi SP„ p. 59,, Pratya- 

bhijflS indxiya-saimikar^skdhSirana-kSTafitikk. MB., p. S9. 
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Some maintain that recognition is not produced by impres- 
sions but by recollection.^^ Prabhacandra also maintains that 
recognition is produced by perception and recollection.** But 
recognition cannot be produced by perception and recollection, 
since there is no distinct recollection of the object of past per- 
ception in it. A memory-image is not disengaged from a percept, 
but there is a fusion of a nascent memory-image with a percept 
in it. Recognition is an effect of peripheral stimulation aided by 
an impression, and not of distinct recollection. It is a kind of 
perception qualified by an impression of past experience.*' 

Recollection cognizes its past object, even as perception cog- 
nizes its present object. If recollection cannot cognize its past 
object because of its indistinctness, then inference also should not 
cognize its object for the same reason. But inference cognizes 
past, future and remote objects, and prompts actions which lead 
to their attainment. So recollection also cognizes its past objea.** 

Memory consists in retention and recollection. Recall depends 
upon retention. If there is no retention of an impression of a 
previous perception, there can be no recollection. The Jaina 
regards retention {dharaim) as the last element in the process of 
perception. An impression is retained in the self.** Retention is 
non-oblivion of an object that was known in the past.*® An im- 
pression is produced by an apprehension or a recollection.*^ It 
is different from merit and demerit. The former is a residuum 
of a cognition, while the latter are potencies of moral and immoral 
actions.** 

In the Alahkara literature the nature of recollection is 
described. It is a representative cognition that cognizes an object 
perceived in the past.** It is a representation of the causes of 
{Measure and pain. It is the remembrance of emotions due to 
pleasure and pain.** It is the reproduction of objects forgotten 


Kecit tu pratyabhijfiiyfim na saxhskiio janakah kinm smrtir id 
— p. 133. m, p. 6. 


manyame; KR., p. , , 

** Pratyabhijfianasya daHana-smarape klra^m. FKM., p. 97. 

*'KR., pp. 133-4. Advaita^tSmapi, pp. 21-2. 

**TSV., U 28^. ••PI&I., p. %. 

vismytlr dhSra^S. TRV., i, 5, -S. p. 43. 

^^Ny&yaslra, Benares, Saiitvat 1962, a 103. 

Karma-vIsanR dhamiadhamau, Jii&a-vRsaiiS bbivanl. XVB., p. 114. 
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for a long time, which gave pleasure or pain in the past at a 
particular time, in a particular place, appropriate to the occasion.^® 

The act of recalling is expressed by shaking the head, raising 
or lowering eye-brows, turning the head upward, looking at the 
sky, gazing, inhibiting the movements of the body and the like.^® 

There are two kinds of memory, viz., passive memory and 
active memory. Madhavacarya Vidyaranya describes the former 
as spontaneous recall which depends entirely upon the energizing 
of the impressions of the past cognitions of objects, and not upon 
a person’s will.^^ It often appears in spite of his desire not to 
remember it. It does not appear even when he intently desires to 
remember it. An undesired object is recalled owing to the revival 
of an impression on the perception of a similar object or under 
influence of an unseen agency {adrsta). But sometimes there is 
active memory when a recollection depends upon the volition of 
a person; a series of thoughts produces concentration of mind 
which revives an impression.^* 

Vyasa describes two kinds of recollection: recollection of an 
imagined object, and recollection of unimagined object.*® Dream 
is the recollection of an imagined object. Waking* recall is the 
recollection of an unimagined object. Vyasa gives these examples. 
Dream involves imagination, whereas recollection involves 
memory. This is Vacaspati's interpretation. But Vijnanabhiksu 
gives a difEerent interpretation. He mentions two kinds of recollec- 
tion: (1) recollection of forecast objects (e.g., dreams), and (2) re- 
collection of unforecast ^objects (e.g., waking recollection). Some 
dreams foreshadow future events, though they are recollections. 
Waking recollections do not forecast future events. They merely 
faithfully reproduce past objects or events perceived before: 
Vacaspati’s interpretation seems to be right because it is natural. 
But it may be contended, that dreams are not recollections because 
they arc not produced by impressions only, and because they 
do not represent objects perceived in the past. Vijnanabhiksu 


** Bhavapraki^ana (G.O.S.], p. 19. 

** Natyaoarpana, (G.O.S.), p. 180 ; RasagaAgadhara, p. 123 ; Bhava- 
prakSiana, pp. i9, 844 ; Ka^anulasana, p. 87 ; Nltya^stra, (G.O.S.), p. 364 ; 
Sihityadarpapa, p. 134 ;< Daiarupa, <B.I.), p. 149; KasSrpava-sudhSkara, 

p. 126. 
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rejects this contention, and replies that sometimes they are re- 
collections o£ objects perceived in the past, — ^being produced by 
impressions only.®® 

Mahadevananda Sarasvau divides recollection into (1) valid 
recollection and (2) invalid recollection, and subdivides the former 
into (1) recollection of the self and (2) recollection of the not-sdf. 
Kelavami^ra, Jagadiia, Mahadeva Pancjita and others also recog- 
nize valid recollection and invalid recollection. If the past appre- 
hension is valid, the recollection is valid ; and if it is invalid, the 
recall is invalid. Kesavami^ra regards dreams as invalid recollec- 
tions.®^ 


2. Memory and Identity of the Self 

The Carvaka denies the existence of the self, and cannot 
account for memory. All other schools of Indian philosophy 
except Buddhism maintain, that memory presupposes the existence 
and identity of the self. Gautama, Vatsyayana, and Vacaspati 
Mirra’s views have already been given. It is the permanent self 
that perceived an object in the past, retained its impression, 
remembers it at present, and will remember it in future. It is 
the self that remembers because it is endued with the character 
of being a knower. A mere series of cognitions cannot remember 
an objea of past experience, because it is devoid of substantiality 
{niratmaka). Memory presupposes the identity of the self as 
related to past, present and future cognitions.®^ 

The Buddhist idealist regards the self as a series of discrete 
and momentary psychoses..®** Vatsyayana urges that this concep- 
tion of this self makes recollection impossible. If the self were 
a mere series of fleeting cognitions, then one momentary past 
cognition would perceive an object and another momentary- 
future cognition would remember it — ^there being no connection 
whatever between them — ^which is absurd I What was perceived 
by one cognition cannot be remembered by another unconnected 
with it. Further, recollection involves recognition. Both pre- 
suppose the identity of the permanent self which knows the past, 
the present, and the future.®® 

«YV., i, 1, 11; TV., i, 1. 11. 

®^ACK., pp. 258-9; TA., p. 11; TBh., p. 30; Nyayasira* p. 116; 
BbSskarodaySt p« 168. 

iii, 2, 43. 
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The Advaita Vedantist also urges that the Buddhist idealist^ 
who advocates the doctrine of momentary ideas^ cannot account 
for recollection, since the original apprehension, its impression,, 
and its recollection, which are momentary, do not abide in a 
common permanent substrate ; and that if they abide in difEerent 
substrates which are momentary, th^i^. the same person cannot 
remember an object apprehended by him in the past. The 
Buddhist idealist argues that these discrete momentary cogniticma 
can produce recollection because they belong to the same psychiqil 
scries (vijUanasantana). The Advaita Vedantist rejects this argu- 
ment as invalid, since the so-called series is unreal. When on^ 
member of a series is produced, its preceding member is 
destroyed, and its succeeding member has not yet come into 
existence. Even if a series is real, there can be no recollection, 
inasmuch as impressions were destroyed long ago. An entity 
which is destroyed cannot produce an effect. If impressions are 
assumed to continue, then they cease to be momentary and con- 
tradict the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness. Hence, the 
Yogacara cannot account for recollection. The Sunyavadin also 
cannot account for personal identity involved in memory. If 
all are non-existent in their real nature, then all empirical life is 
destroyed. 

The Advaita Vedantist criticizes the Naiyayika view. The 
Naiyayika who regards the self as omnipresent can account for 
personal identity in memory, because apprehension, impression 
and recollection abide in ^e same self. But there being no rela- 
tion of a self and its cognition to an object, recollection cannot 
have the form of it. The Naiyayika regards cognitions as form- 
less, If a cognition does not cognize the form of its object, it 
cannot have its form. If the cognition has no form of its object,, 
then its impression cannot have the form of* the cognition, and 
consequently the recollection produced by the impression cannot 
have the form of the object perceived in the past. Moreover, if 
a cognition is absolutely destroyed, a recollection cannot be like 
a previous cognition, since an impression which is not a parti- 
cular condition of a cognition, but assumes another indqpe^ent 
quality, is not a residuum {vasan^ of the previous cognition, and 
so cannot produce a similar recollection. 

The Advaita Vedinta regards the emfurical limited by 
the adjunct of the intomal organ m which pure 
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consciousness is reflected, as the apprehender, the substrate of the 
impression, and the recollector, so that the original apprehension, 
its impression, and its recollection abide in the same substrate. 
The empirical self is direcdy related to an object through a mental 
mode in which pure consciousness is reflected, and which assumes 
the form of the object. The m^tal mode produces a residuum 
(vasana) in the nescience {avidya) which is the cause of the internal 
organ; it is called an impression {samskara). When the impres^ 
sion is revived by an excitant, a similar recollection is produced. 
Hence, a recollection is similar to the original apprehension which 
is its ultimate cause, and the apprehension, the impression, and 
the recollection have the form of the object which was appre- 
hended in the pasL*^ 

3. The Nature, Causes and Effects of Impressions 

The Buddhist idealists regard impressions {samskara) as 
residua {^dsand) of momentary cognitions modifying the succeed- 
ing cognitions, which do not abide in a permanent self. The 
Nyaya-Vai^esika regards an impression as a quality of the self 
produced by a cognition and subsisting in it. The Saihkhya- 
Yoga and the Vedanusts regard it as a modification of the mind 
ifintahkarana)^ which is retained in it. 

Vatsyayana assens that an impression is a quality of the self 
produced by the cognition of an object, which is a cause of re- 
collection.®® Pra^astapada says, “An impression is a quality of 
the self produced by objects seen, heard or otherwise apprehended 
on a previous occasion, which is a cause of recollection and 
recognition.”®® Saihkara MiSra describes an impression as the 
effect of a cognition and the cause of a cognition.®^ It is produced 
by perception or presentative cognition. It produces recollection 
and recognition or representative cognitions.®* Jagadi^a opines 
that an impression is produced by a determinate cognition.®* 
Siidhara observes, that even wrong cognitions leave impressions in 
the self, since we have recollections of even those objects which we 

•*ATP., pp. 109-10. •‘NBh., iii, 2, 44. 

*«BhSvaiia atmaguiio drsta-^ruanubhutefvarthesu smrti-pravabhiiftana. 
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perceived wrongly in the past.** niusknis arc definite and 
determinate cognitions. Vi^vanatha also opines that impressions 
are produced by definite and determinate cognitions, and not by 
doubtful cognitions. They are imperceptible and abide in the 
self.** The Navya Nyaya maintains that recollections also pro- 
duce impressions.** Thus both presentative and representative 
cognitions produce impressions (samskofa), in the self. i 

Impressions are imperceptible. We infer their eiustence as 
the causes of recollection and recognition. We cannot account foA 
them without impressions. Past cognitions cannot produce re-l 
collections without the operation iyyapara) of impressions since \ 
nothing can be a cause of an effect, if it docs not exist itself or its \ 
operation. If recollection is the effect of a past cognition, then 
it must be due to its operation (vyapara), because it does not exist 
when recollection is produced.** A cause or its operation must 
exist at the moment immediately before the production of its 
effect. An impression is the operation of a perception, which 
produces recollection.** The destruction of a perception, it may 
be argued, is the operation which produces recollection. This 
argument is invalid, because an absence and its counter-entity 
together cannot produce an effect. Furtf?cr, if an impression be 
not admitted, then what was perceived on a previous occasion 
will always be remembered, because the operation in the form 
of the destruction of a perception always exists. Therefore the 
destruction of a perception is nor its causal operation {vyap^a) 
which may produce recollection.** 

Varadaraja observes, that an impression, which is the effect 
of a perceptual cognition and the cause of a representative cog- 
nition, is not a cognition.** It is dissimilar to a cognition. 
PurusottamajI Maharaja describes an impression as the subtle 
condition of an apprehension.*^ 

Venkatanatha regards an imprestion as a peculiar adventi- 
tious property produced by a past perception. Any impression 
cannot produce the recollection of any object. That particular 

••NK., p. 268. “BhP., 160; to. 495-6. 

**Smrter api saihskara-janakatvaiii navuiair uktam. T8D., p. 91. 

♦» SM., TO. 496-7. TK., p, 6. 
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impression produces the recollection of an object, which was 
produced by the perception of it. The past perception is not the 
adventitious property which produces recollection, because it is 
destroyed when recollection is produced. The perception of a 
similar object or the like is not a present impression which pro- 
duces recollection, for, in that case, an imperceptible object would 
be remembered. Further, it cannot produce recollection without 
the aid of an impression of a past perception. Hence, the 
hypothesis of an impression is not unwarranted.®® 

Vehkatanatha, unlike the Nyaya-Vaiksika, thinks that an 
impression abides in the intellect (buddhi), and not in the self, 
and regards it as a modification of buddhi produced by frequent 
previous perceptions. He does not regard it as a modification of 
the self which is unmodifiable. An attributive cognition {dharma- 
bhuta’jndfia) is subject to modifications. So an impression pro- 
duced by a previous perception subsists in buddhi which is a 
substance.®* This is the view of Visistadvaitavada. 

Mahadevananda Sarasvati also regards the mind (antahkaram) 
as the receptacle of an impression.^® The Nyaya regards the 
self as its substrate. What is called ahamkdra by the Advaita 
Vedanta is called Atman by the Nyaya. Or, the empirical self 
limited by the adjunct of the mind (antahkaraim) in which 
pure consciousness is reflected, is the receptacle of an impression.’'* 
The Saihkhya also regards the mind (manas) as the receptacle 
of impressions, since persons whose sense-organs are destroyed 
still remember objects perceived in the past. It does not regard 
the self as the substrate of impressions, because it is unmodifiable 
and devoid of sattva, rajas and tamasJ^ 

The Advaita Vedanta severely criticizes the Buddhist view 
of impressions (vasand). Impressions are produced, according to 
Samkara, by perceptions. The variety of impressions is due to‘ 
the variety of perceptions. The variety of recollections is due to 
the variety of impressions. They abide in the permanent empirical 
self. They cannot abide in the Alayavijndna, because it is a 
series of momentary self-cognitions.^* Both are momentary and 
produced at the same moment, and consequently cannot be 

«TMK., p, 689; SAS., p. 689. ••TMK., p. 690; SAS., p. 690. 

Satiiskarah antahkarana-niftha]^. Tattvanusandhana an ACK., p. 259. 
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related to each other as the substrate and the content, like the 
two horns of a cow springing up simultaneously/* A cause is 
the invariable antecedent of its effect. If the Alayavijnana is 
prior to the ipipression, then it cannot be its substrate because it 
is non-existent when the latter comes into existence.’^* If the 
Buddhist regards the Alayavijnana as permanent, he contradicts 
the doctrine of momentariiiess,^^ ' ‘ j 

Kumarila and Parthasarathi Milra also severely criticize the 
Buddhist doctrine of impression (vasana), A preceding cognition^ 
that is entirely destroyed cannot modify the succeeding cognition. 
Even if they are produced simultaneously, they cannot modify \ 
each other because they are not related to each other. An \ 
impression is due to the operation of conjunction, inherence and 
the like, which are not possible if the preceding cognition is 
entirely destroyed before the succeeding cognition is generated. 
A composite substance (e.g. a campaka flower) can perfume 
another composite substance (e.g. oil), because it can transfer its 
fine parts into the latter. But a prior momentary cognition can- 
not transfer its parts to the succeeding momentary cognition and 
modify it, because both are partless. Further, all residua (v5san5) 
abide in momentary cognitions. When they are destroyed, the 
residua are destroyed, and cannot produce recollections in a 
definite order. If they are supposed to persist as potencies 
{Sakti) after the destruction of tihe cognitions in which they 
resided, then they undermine the doctrine of momentariness. 
If a series of residua were supposed to exist like a series of 
cognitions, then a residuum would produce a residuum only, 
and a cognition would produce a cognition only, because a like 
cause produces a like eflEect only. But a like cause, it may be 
argued, produces an unlike effect in co-operation with a dissimilar 
auxiliary condition. Similarly, a cognition produces a residuum, 
and a residuum produces a cognition. This argument is baseless, 
since there are no dissimilar auxiliary conditions as there is 
nothing else than cognitions. The Mimainsakas obviate these 
difficulties in that they regard the permanent self as the receptacle 
of impressions.*'* 

Impressions produce recollections. They are auxiliary causes 
of recognition, because they render an aid to the sense-object- 


'*Bh9matit on SJB., ii, 2, 29. 
'»S3., ii, 2, 31. 
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intercoxirse which is its principal cause. They are auxiliary causes 
of determinate perception which involves recollection of similar 
and dissimilar objects. They are auxiliary causes of acquired 
perception which is complicated by the recollection of an object 
perceived on a previous occasion. They are auxiliary causes of 
illusions in which an object (e.g. a shell) is misperceived as another 
(e.g. silver) perceived at another time, in another place, and 
remembered at present, but appearing as an object perceived 
(Nyaya); or in which there is non-discrimination between the 
perceived element and the remembered element owing to obscura- 
tion of memory (smrti-pramosa, Ptabhakara). Inference depends 
upon the recollection of invariable concomitance of a probans 
with a probandum, which is produced by an impression. Com- 
parison and testimony also involve recollection which depends 
upon an impression. Generally a single impression produced by 
a single perception produces a single recollection. But sometimes 
it produces the recollection of a collection of objects in co-opera- 
tion with other impressions.^* ‘Bring a jar'. In this example, the 
impressions of the constituent letters in co-operation with one 
another produce the recollection of a word; and the impressions 
of the constituent words jointly produce the recollection of a 
sentence.®* An impression is intensified by repeated recollection 
of a similar nature. It produces a recollection which produces 
a stronger impression, which, in its mrn, produces another re- 
collection which produces a still stronger impression, and so on. 
The same impression is not intensified by repeated recollection. 
Impressions are non-eternal. They are produced and destroyed. 
They are destroyed by similar recollections, diseases and the 
lapse of a long time.®^ 


4. The Conditions of Retention {Causes of Impressions) 

Retentive knowledge is the cause of not forgetting the objects 
which were learnt or perceived in the past. It is a condition of 
recollection.®® It depends upon the following conditions: 

(1) The healthy and vigorous condition of the body is the 
physiological condition of retention. It is indicated by a passage 
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in the Chandogya Upanisad: ‘When the food is pure, the mind 
is pure ; when the mind is pure, memory becomes firm/’®* 
Memory depends upon the health of the mind {sattva), which, 
in its turn, depends upon the health of the body. The healthy 
condition of the psycho-physical organism is a precondition of 
memory. . 

Prasastapada mentions three causes of impressions: (1) intense 
cognitions, (2) repeated cognitions, and (3) interesting cognitions.*^ 

(2) The contact of the self with the mind (manas) depending 
upon the intense perception of a wonderful object produces a 
deep and excessive impression in the self.** The attentive intense \ 
perception of wonderful objects produces deep impressions. For 
instance, when an inhabitant of the Deccan, who has never seen 

a camel before, sees it for the first time, his intense perception 
of the wonderful animal produces a deep impression in liis self, 
which enables him to recall it ever afterwards. Sridhara suggests 
that patupratyaya not only means an intense cognition, but also 
a very distinct cognition {sphutatara-pratyaya). For instance, 
when we walk on grass barefooted, sometimes we have intense 
tactual perception of the grass; but it cannot produce a deep 
impression in the self, because it is not very distinct. Such 
indistinct perceptions cannot produce deep impressions. Distinct 
perceptions alone can generate such deep impressions as may 
produce recollections in future.®* 

(3) Repetition or frequency is another condition of retention 
inasmuch as it produces a deep impression. In acquiring learning 
frequent reading is an important condition of retention. Some- 
times a single perception, though distinct and intense, cannot 
produce a deep impression. But when it is repeated several times, 
it produces a lasting impression. When a chapter of the Veda 
is read for the first time, it does not produce any distinct 
impression. But when it is read over and over again, its distinct 
perception is repeated, produces a deep impression, and fixes the 
matter in memory.*^ In learning an art repeated practice is of 

** Aharaluddhau sattva^uddhih, sattva^uddhau dhniva smrtih, vii, 26, 2. 

** Patvabhyasidara-pratyayajah. PBh., p. 267. KR., p.’ 132. 

“ Patupratyayipeksad atma-manasoh saihyogad a^carye’ rthe patub 
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invaluable service. In acquiring skill in physical exercise, swim- 
ming, dancing and the like repeated practice is of great help. 
When study, art, physical exercise and the like are repeatedly 
practised, deep impressions are produced by tlie mind-soul-contact 
and the perceptions aided by the preceding impressions.*® A 
sin^e cognition docs not produce a lasting impression, because 
there is no distinct recollection after the first cognition. The 
last cognition also cannot be regarded as the cause of the deep 
impression. If it were so, there would be no need of repeated 
practice. Therefore, ^cidhara concludes, the preceding impres- 
sions facilitate the succeeding cognitions, which, in their turn, 
strengthen the preceding impressions. When the practice is con- 
tinued for a very long time with regard to the same object, the 
impression becomes very deep, and brings about a distinct 
recollection of it. This impression is produced by the last cogni- 
tion, whidi depends upon the last but one impression. This is 
how impressions are strengthened by repeated practice. 

(4) Interest is another condition of retention. The perception 
of an object which evokes great interest and compels attention 
produces a deep impression in the self. When a person puts forth 
special efforts and fixes his eyes on an interesting object with an 
attentive mind, which he has never seen before, his perception 
of it is as vivid as that of a flash of lightning. A deep impression 
{samskaratikiya) is produced by the mind-soul-contact under the 
influence of the vivid perception. For instance, a deep impression 
is produced by the vivid perception of lotuses made of gold and 
silver in the Deva lake at midnight on the full-moon day in the 
month of Caina, when the moon is in the asterism of Citra. 
Though the lotuses appear for a single moment, they produce so 
vivid perceptions that they leave lasting impressions, and can be 
recalled ever afterwards.** Nobody can vouch for the truth of 
the statement. But the fact remains, that a rare object evokes great 
interest, attracts attentkni, and calls forth a special effort of the 
self to perceive it ; and that it produces a lasting impression in it. 
Sometimes adieu we perceive a very strange or marvellous object 
only once in our life, wc have such a vivid perception of it that 
we remember ir ever afterwards.*® 
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S. The Conditions of Recall 

The Buddhist account is found in Milindapahha which 
mentions sixteen conditions of recall in an unscientific and un- 
systematic manner. (1) An extraordinary effort reminds an adept 
(e.g. Ananda) of his previous births. A superhuman effort of the 
mind is necessary for the revival of the ' deep-lying impressions 
of previous births. (2) Outward aid reminds a person of his past\ 
experiences. A person, forgetful by nature, is continually re-\ 
minded by others of things which he cannot recall by unaided \ 
efforts. (3) Massive experience which moves a whole personality ^ 
is a condition of recall. A deep impression left by the vivid 
perception of an interesting event can easily be recalled. Kings 
remember their coronation day, and persons remember their days 
of conversion on account of their deep impressions. This con- 
dition of memory corresponds to adarapratyaya mentioned by 
Pra^astapada. An intense experience which afforded pleasure or 
joy to a person on a previous occasion reminds him of it. (4) An 
intense experience which afforded pain or sorrow to a person on 
a previous occasion reminds him of it. Thus the influence of 
feelings and emotions on memory was recognized. (5) Similarity 
of appearance is a condition of recall. The sight of a person 
resembling the father, the mother, the brother, or the sister 
reminds us of the latter. The sight of a camel, an ox, or an ass 
reminds us of some other member of the species like it. These 
are examples of the law of similarity which is adumbrated here. 

Difference of appearance is a condition of recall. When we 
perceive an object, we perceive all its qualities. Hence we 
remember that a particular colour, a particular smell, a particular 
taste, and a particular touch belong to a particular object. The 
law of contiguity is adumbrated here. (7) The knowledge of 
speech is a condition of memory. A person who is by nature 
forgetful is reminded by others of an object, and then he remem- 
bers it. This condition is akin to the second condition, viz., 
outward aid. (8) A sign reminds us of an object signified by it. 
We recognise a draught bullock by a brand mark or some other 
sign. (9) An effort to recall on the prompting of others is a 
condition of memory. A person by nature forgetful is urged again 
and again by others to try his utmost to remember his past ex- 
perience, and succeeds in doing so. (10) Calculation is a condition 
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of recall. A person knows by the training he has received 
in writing that such and such a letter follows another letter. This 
is a mechanical condition of memory. (11) Arithmetic is a con- 
dition of memory. Accountants do big sums by their knowledge 
of figures. This is a mechanical condition of memory. (12) Learn- 
ing by heart is a condition of memory. Those who recite the 
scripmres again and again can recall them easily. This also is a 
mechanical condition of memory. Calculation, arithmetic and 
learning by heart correspond to ahhyasapratyaya mentioned by 
Prasastapada. They remind us of past experiences on account 
of the mere frequency of the same experience. They are causes 
of rote memory or cramming. (13) Meditation is a condition of 
active memory. A monk remembers his days of temporal life 
by meditation. This condition is mentioned by Gautama. (14) 
Reference to a book is a condition of memory. Kings are 
reminded of regulations by referring to the book of laws. This 
condition is akin to an external aid to memory. (15) Pledge is a 
condition of memory. A pledged ornament reminds a person of 
the circumstances under which it was pledged. (16) Past ex- 
perience is a condition of memory. Recollection is a reproduction 
of past experience. A person remembers what he has actually 
seen, heard, tasted, smelt, or touched. Memory cannot transcend 
the bounds of experience. In Milindapanha there is simply an 
empirical enumeration of the conditions of memory, but no 
attempt at a classification and explanation of them.*^ 

The conditions of recall are discussed in the Vaifesika litera- 
ture. Kanada mentions a particular conjunction of the self with 
the mind {manas) and an impression as the conditions of recollec- 
tion.®^ A particular mind-soul-contact, Saihkara Mi^ra observes, 
called attention (pranidhdna) is the non-material cause {asamavayi- 
katana), the self is the material cause {samavayi-kararm), and an 
impression is the efficient cause (nimitta-karana) of recollection. 
Attention is the concentration of mind. Past perceptions are the 
causes of impressions, and consequently the ultimate causes of 
recollections. There is not always remembrance of an object, 
because it depends upon the revival of impressions by suggestive 
forces.®® Jaya Narayana mentions the mind-soul-contact, a desire 

The Questions of King MiUnda, Vol. I, pp. 122-3. BhP., pp. 193-4. 
H.IX., jpp. 112-3 

Atmamanasoh 8aihy€»ga-vUe$it sathskarac ca smrtih. V.S., ix, 2, 6. 

VSU., ixr 2, 6. KVB., p. 154. 
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to recall (susmursa), a similar impression, and excitants or cues 
as the conditions of recollection. He regards a determinate 
cognition which is not neutral in character as the principal cause 
{karana), an impression as the casual operation {vyapara), excitants 
or cues as the auxiliary cause (sahakari-karana), the mind-soul- 
contact as the non-material cause, and a d<?sire to recall, attention j 
and the like as the efficient cause of recollection.*^ There must ^ 
be a definite, distinct and determinate cognition of an object 
which is either pleasant or painful. An indefinite, indistinct and 
indeterminate cognition cannot produce an impression. Further, 
a cognition with a pleasant or unpleasant feeling- tone can produce 
an impression. It can be revived by the cognition of suggestive 
signs. Its revival depends upon the intention to remember the 
particular object perceived in the past, the mind-soul-contact, and 
attention. Tliese are the conditions of active memory. 

Prasastapada mentions the following conditions of recall. 
The recollection of objects seen, heard, or otherwise perceived in 
the past is produced by a particular mind-soul-contact aided by 
the cognition of suggestive signs [lihgadarsana), the desire [iccha) 
to recall, the thinking of associated ideas {anusmarana\ and 
impressions produced by intense, repeated, and Interesting or 
vivid cognitions.*^ A particular mind-soul-contact, Sridhara 
observes, cannot bring about recollection unless it is aided by the 
perception of a suggestive sign which revives the impression. 
Hence the impression and the perception of a cue are the efficient 
causes of recollection.®® 

Gautama mentions attention, context, repetition, signs, distinc- 
tive features, similarity, ownership, relation of the supporter and 
the supported, relationship, immediate sequence, separation, identity 
of function, excess, attainment, antagonism, concealment, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, fear, need, action, attachment, merit, and 
demerit as the conditions of recollection.®^ (1) Attention (pranu 
dhana) is the fixation of the mind on the object by a person who 
intends to remember it.®® It consists in preventing the mind from 
wandering away to other objects.®® Intently thinking of the 
suggestive signs which have the power of reviving the impression 

•^VSV., ix, 2, 6. ”PBh., p. 256. 

** Lingadar&inavat sarhskaro’pi smrtcr nimittakaranam. NK., p. 257. 
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** Susmursaya manaso dhara^ih pra^idhanam. NBh., iii, 44. 
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of the object sought to be remembered is a cause of recollection.^®® 
Constant thought of the signs {lihga) which suggest the thing to 
be remembered directly leads to its recollection. Fixation of the 
mind on the signs which indicate these suggestive signs also 
indirectly leads to recollection.^®^ The associative tendencies are 
controlled and brought to a focus by concentration of mind so 
that their cumulative strength may easily rouse the dormant 
impression and produce its recollection. Attention is a subjective 
condition of recall. It throws the mind into an attitude which is- 
favourable to recollection. (2) Context {nihandha) is a condition 
of recall. When many topics are discussed in the same work and 
repeatedly read together, an association is established among their 
ideas ; so that they remind us of one another in the same order 
or in a different order. A person thinks of the means of valid 
knowledge (pramdna), and then remembers the object of valid 
knowledge (prameya), because he learnt them repeatedly in the 
same work on the Nyaya in the past. Here recollection of the 
contents of past experience follows the same order in which they 
were learnt in the past. When a person thinks of the grounds of 
defeat {nigrahasthana), and then remembers the means of valid 
knowledge, his recollection follows a different order.‘®^ Here con- 
tinguous association under the influence of the context is respon- 
sible for recollection. Vatsyayana gives another meaning of 
nihandha. It consists in establishing associations between well- 
known things and new things to be remembered — the familiar and 
the unfamiliar — with the help of the art of concentration of mind.^®* 
It contains a significant suggestion. The things to be remembered 
must be associated with those already known and incorporated in 
the system of knowledge. Well-assimilated matter can be easily 
remembered. Undigested material of knowledge cannot be easily 
recalled. Hence, apperception is a subjective condition of memory. 
(3) Repetition (abhyasa) is a condition of recollection. Vatsyayana 
means by it an intense impression [sarhskara) produced by the 
repetition of cognitions with regard to the same object. Vacaspati 
includes keen interest and vivid cognition {adara-pratyaya) in repeti- 
tion, since they also produce an impression through which they 

Susmur^ita-HAga-cintanam artha-smrti-kiranam. NBh., iii, 2, 44. 
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bring about recollection. Repetition of the same experience pro- 
duces many impressions of the same kind, which intensify and 
strengthen the last impression and fix it in memory. Though 
such an intense impression is not an excitant {udbodhaka) of 
recollection, yet it facilitates quick recall. Others maintain, that 
an intense impression produced by the * repetition of the samfe 
experience is an excitant of recall.^®^ (4) Suggestive signs (/wgi) 
remind us of the object with which they were associated in ou]|j 
past experience. They are of four kinds: conjunct {samyog{)l 
inherent {samavayi), coinherent in the same substrate {ekartha- 
samavayi), and contradictory (mrodht), (i) An object reminds us 
of something with which it was invariably found to be in contact 
in our past experience. Smoke was invariably perceived in the 
past in conjunction with fire. So smoke reminds us of fire, (ii) An 
object reminds us of something in which it was always perceived 
to inhere in our past experience. Horns were always perceived xo 
inhere in a cow. So they remind us of a cow. (iii) An object 
reminds us of another, both of which were always perceived to 
coinhere in the same substrate. Hands were always perceived in 
the past along with feet to coinhere in the same body. So hands 
remind us of feet. Colour and touch were always perceived in the 
past to coinhere in one and the same substance. So the colour 
of the object reminds us of its touch. These examples illustrate 
the law of contiguity, (iv) Two objects, which were always per- 
ceived to be antagonistic to each other, remind us of each other. 
The non-existent remind us of the existent because they are 
opposed to each other. This is an example of the law of contrast. 
(5) Distinguishing feamres {laksana) remind us of the objects 
which are distinguished by them. The sight of a flag with a 
distinctive mark reminds one of the nation to which it belongs. 
The sight of the distinctive features of an animal leads to the 
recollection of the species to which it belongs. The distinctive 
marks on the body of a person remind one of the race to which 
he belongs. (6) Similarity {sadrsya), — An object reminds us of 
another on account of its similarity with it. The picture of 
Devadatta reminds us of him. This is an example of the law 
of similarity. (7) Ownership {parigraha). — ^When two entities are 
related to each other as the owner and the owned, either of them 
reminds us of the other. A property reminds one of its owner, 
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and the owner reminds one of his property. (8) The supporter 
(airaya) reminds one of the supported. A master reminds one 
of the servant supported by him. A king reminds us of his 
attendants. (9) The supported (airita) remind one of their 
supporters. A servant reminds one of his master who supports 
him. The attendants remind one of their king. If two objects 
are related to each other as the supporter and the supported, 
they remind us of each other. (10) If two objects are related to 
each other, one reminds us of the other. A pupil reminds one 
of his teacher. A priest reminds one of the person for whom he 
performs a sacrifice. Vacaspati Milra observes, that some sort of 
relationship is involved in all the conditions of recall mentioned 
here. The special mention of relationship as a condition of recall 
means all relations other than those specially mentioned here.^®* 
(11) Immediate sequence (anantarya) is a condition of recall. In 
performing a complex act the performance of one item reminds 
us of the item that follows it. The preceding item reminds us 
of the succeeding item. The sprinkling of water on rice reminds 
us of pounding it in a wooden mortar. Vacaspati gives an example 
of a series of acts which are habitually performed every day. 
They form a connected chain of acts ; the preceding act reminds 
us of the succeeding act. We awake early in the morning, then 
get up from bed, then wash our faces, then satisfy the calls of 
nature, then clean our teeth. We perform these acts almost 
automatically owing to habit. Here the preceding act reminds 
us of the succeeding act, and then the act is performed. (12) 
Separation {viyoga ), — ^When two lovers are separated from each 
other, one is reminded of the other. Separation implies sorrow 
which reminds one of the object of sorrow. (13) The identity of 
effect or function {ekakarya ). — ^When C^ C* and C® co-operate and 
produce the same effect E, the perception of reminds one of 
C® or C®. Those who are engaged in the same profession or do 
the same kind of work remind us of one another. The fellow- 
students who are engaged in the same task remind us of one 
another, (14) Antagonism {virodha ), — Of two rivals antagonistic 
to each other, the sight of the one reminds us of the other. A 
serpent and a mongoose remind one of each other, because they 
are naturally hostile to each other. (IS) Excess (atiSaya) reminds 
one of what brings it about. The sacred thread ceremony 
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reminds a Brahmin boy of the priest who performed it. He 
attains a certain superiority in the shape of education, modesty, 
purity of conduct and the like after he is invested with sacred 
thread. Hence the superiority reminds him of his preceptor who 
is its indirect cause. (16) Attainment {prapti), — One who received 
gifts from a charitable person often remembers him, A beggar 
often remembers the person from whom he received gifts or m\\ 
receive them. (17) Concealment (vyavadhana). — A sheath remindi 
one of a sword which is concealed in it. (18) Pleasure and painl 
(sukha-duhkha), — Pleasure reminds a person of the object that \ 
gave him pleasure in the past. Similarly, pain reminds him of \ 
the object that caused his pain in the past. Pleasure and pain 
not only remind us of their causes, but also of each other. 
Pleasure reminds us of pain, and pain reminds us of pleasure. 
Present joy reminds us of past sorrow; present sorrow reminds 
us of past joy.^®® The law of contrast governs these recollections. 
(19) Desire and aversion (icchd^dvesa). — ^Desire reminds a person 
of the object or person that he likes. Aversion reminds him of 
the object or person that he dislikes. Desire and aversion remind 
one of the objects that excite them. Vacaspati Mi^ra means by 
desire and aversion affection and hatred respectively. Affection 
for brothers reminds a person of his brothers. Hatred for a hostile 
wife reminds him of his wife. Conative tendencies determine 
recall. (20) Fear [hhaya). — Fear reminds one of its cause (e.g. 
death). (21) Affection {rdga). — ^Love often reminds a lover of his 
beloved woman. Affection reminds a father of his son. Thus 
emotions determine recall. (22) Need {arthitvd). — It reminds a 
needy person of what he needs in the shape of food or clothing, 
or of a charitable person who will remove it. (23) Action (kriya ), — 

It reminds one of the agent who performs it. A chariot reminds 
one of the carpenter who made it. The movement of the 
branches of a tree reminds one of the wind that causes it. (24) 
Merit (dharma) acquired by the habitual performance of duties 
enjoyed by the Vedas leads to the recollection of past lives. It 
is the cause of extraordinary power of retention and recollection 
in this life. (2S) Demerit (adharma) acquired by the habitual 
commission of sins reminds one of the cause of pain and misery 
experienced in the past. Merit and demerit remind one of the 
causes of pleasure and pain experienced on previous occasions in 
Mah^bharata, ^ntiparva, Ch. 16^ 15. 
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this life and previous births. A new-born baby sucks the breast 
of his mother because he remembers that it gave him pleasure 
in the previous birth.^®^ 

The list of conditions of recall mentioned by Gautama is not 
an exhaustive enumeration of all possible conditions. It is purely 
suggestive.^®® Sometimes in abnormal conditions of the mind 
the impressions of past experiences in the inmost recesses of the 
mind are revived, which were almost beyond the reach of recollec- 
tion under normal conditions. "It is well-known,” Vacaspati 
asserts, "that insanity and the like also are conditions of recollec- 
tion.”'®® 

The causes of the revival of impressions are conditions of 
recall. Three excitants {udbodhaka) are mentioned in, the 
Sariikhya, the Nyaya-Vai^esika, and the Vedanta literature. The 
perception of a similar object, an unseen force (adrsta), and 
reflection are the revivers of impressions which are the seeds of 
recollections."® (1) Sometimes the excitant is the perception of 
an object similar to what was perceived in the past. The sight 
of Devadatta excites the recollection of Yajnadatta who resembles 
him. Devadatta reminds one of Yajnadatta because of his simi- 
larity with him. This is an example of the law of similarity, 
(2) Sometimes the excitant is an unseen force (adrsta). An 
impression of the past life is revived by an unseen agency 
(adsrta).^^^ An object perceived in the past, e.g. the holy place 
Srirahgam, suddenly flashes into memory owing to an unseen 
force (adrsta). Here the dormant impression of the place is 
roused by adrsta and thrust into the focus of consciousness. This 
is an example of spontaneous memory. (3) Sometimes reflection 
(cintd) resuscitates an impression and brings about recollection of 
an object. For instance, one can voluntarily call up the divine 
image of Vehkate^a by thinking of all the associated ideas of its 
beauty, holiness, auspiciousness and the like. This is an example 
of active memory. By reflection we can bring to a focus all the 
forces of suggestion, the cumulative effect of which brings about 

NBh., NSV., Ui, 2, 44 ; NVTT., pp. 404-5. 
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recollection which is due to convergent associadon. (4) Srinivasa 
menuons contiguity (sahacarya) also as a condidon of recollecdon. 
Devadatta and Yajhadatta were always perceived together in the 
past. So the sight of the one reminds a person of the other. This 
is an example of the law of contiguity.^* Vehkatanatha also 
recognizes the law of similarity and tha law of contiguity as thc^ 
laws of association.^^* Vatsyayana recognizes the law of contrast 
and the law of causation also as the laws of association. \ 

The causes of recollecdon do not operate at the same time. \ 
Hierefore there cannot be simultaneous recollection of all our ^ 
past experiences. Just as the mind-soul-contact and impressions 
are the causes of recollection, so are attention, percepdon of 
suggesdve signs and the rest, which do not appear simultaneously. 
There is no simultaneous recollection of all past experiences,, 
because these auxiliary conditions do not appear simultaneously.^^* 
The succession of the causes of recollecdon accounts for the 
succession of recollecdons. 

In the Alahkara literature the following conditions of recollec- 
tion are mentioned: the percepdon of similar objects, impression^ 
attention, reflection (cinta), meditation [dhyana)^ vividness of 
previous percepdon, repetition of similar experience, and health 
of the organism {svasthya), 

Individual impressions are revived in isolation from one 
another. Many connected impressions are revived together in a 
dingle file. When they are revived singly, they produce recollection 
of single objects. When they are revived together, they produce 
recollection of many objects at the same time (samuhdlamband 
smrti). Though a particular impression is produced by a parti- 
cular perception, it is revived along with many other connected 
impressions and brings about recollection of all their objects 
together. Discrete impressions do not always^ produce discrete 
recollections, but a cumulative recollection of all the objects per- 
ceived together in the past. For instance, we hear the following 
words in succession: “Bring the horse”. Here the perception of 
every letter produces an impression. The impressions of the 
letters are revived together and produce recoUection of the words 

p. 4. 
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constituted by them. The impressions of the words are revived 
together and produce recollection of a sentence. Thus the isolated 
impressions of individual letters and words produce a collective 
recollection of the whole sentence. The meaning of a sentence 
is comprehended in this way.^^® 

6. The Effects of Recollection 

Prasastapada mentions the following effects of recollection: 
(1) Recollection is the cause of recalling what remains behind of a 
previous cognition {iesanuvyavasaya). Sridhara interprets the 
term in this manner. Recollection consists in the revival of the 
impressions of previous cognitions by the perception of suggestive 
signs {lihgadar^na). They revive the particular impressions 
because they were always perceived in the past together with the 
objects, the impressions of which are left in the self. The first 
cognition of a suggestive sign is the cause of recalling the object 
suggested by it because of recollection of the invariable con- 
comitance between the suggestive sign and the suggested object.^^^ 
Sridhara thinks that recollection involves inference and recollec- 
tion of its ground, viz. invariable concomitance {vyapti). But this 
view is wrong. Recollection does not involve conscious or uncon- 
cious inference of the object suggested by the indicative sign or 
cue due to recollection of the invariable concomitance between 
them. In recollection there is suggestion, but neither inference 
nor knowledge of its ground. (2) Recollection of an object is the 
cause of remembrance of other objects associated with it {anus- 
maraw). Recollection of the first word of a sentence is the cause 
of remembrance of the second word because of its association with 
the first word. This is an example of contiguous association. 
One idea suggests another idea associated with it. This is called 
anusmaraiM, It literally means after-recollection in which the 
recollection of one idea leads to the recollection of another idea 
associated with it. Suggestion and association are involved in 
memory. (3) Recollection is the cause of desire. The recoUecdon 
of an object which afforded pleasure in the past is the cause of 
desire for it. This imjdies that pleasure can produce an impression 

'^•KR., p. 134. 
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which can be revived by the recollection of the object which 
afforded pleasure in the past. (4) Recollection is the cause of 
aversion. The recollection of an object which caused pain on a 
previous occasion is the cause of aversion to it. This implies that 
pain can produce an impression which can be revived by the 
recollection of the object which produced pain in the past 
Pleasure and pain can produce impressions which are revived not 
only by the perception of the objects which caused them in tne 
past, but also by the recollection of them.^^* 

Sddhara suggests here that feelings are not directly r^meni- 
bered, but that they are remembered through the medium of 
cognitions. First there is the recollection of objects; then the 
feelings caused by them in the past are remembered. Thus 
feelings are remembered through the intermediate agency of 
cognitions. Cognitions are directly remembered. But feelings 
cannot be directly remembered. They depend upon cognitions 
for their recollection. 

7. Suggestion and Association 

Milindapanha clearly gives the ideas of suggestion and asso- 
ciation. ‘The King (Milinda) said: Does memory, Nagasena, 
always arise subjectively, or is it stirred up by suggestion from 
outside?' ‘Both the one and the other'. But does not that 
amount to all memory being subjective in ori^, and never arti- 
ficial?' Tf, O King, there were no artificial memory, then artisans 
would have no ne^ of practice, or art, or schooling, and teachers 
would be useless. But the contrary is the case'. ‘Very good, 
Nagasena'."^'* 

Memory depends upon subjective as well as objective condi- 
tions. The force. of association of ideas is a subjective condition. 
One idea is suggested by another idea with which it was associated 
in the past experience. Or, it is revived by the perception of a 
su^estive sign or cue, which is an external stimulus. A teacher 
gives a suggestion to a pujfil, which revives the idea of an object 
perceived by him in the past. The same action repeatedly per- 
formed by an artist is ingrained in his organism as a habit, which 

jfe^uvyavadlyeorha&iisnumi^a-dvefahetiib* FBh*,, p. 256. Svddia- 
sidbanatva-smrtir icchSbetubf Poblha'tikfcakaH sm dvcfaheci^ 

NK., p. 2$7. 
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facilitates the recollection of it in future. Repetition is an objective 
condition of recollection. 

Milandapanha speaks of habit and association both as condi- 
tions of recollection. '“Now give me an illustration of thought 
arising where sight is because of habit.' ‘What do you think, 
great King, if one cart went ahead which way would a second cart 
go?' ‘The same as the first.' ‘But would the first tell the second 
to go where it went, or the second tell the first that it would go 
where it had gone?' ‘No, Sir. There would be no communica- 
tion between the two. The second would follow the first out of 
habit.' ‘Just so, great King, with sight and thought.' ‘Now give 
me an illustration of how thought arises, where sight has arisen, 
through association.' ‘In the art of calculating by using the joints 
of fingers as signs or marks, in the art of arithmetic, pure and 
simple, and in the art of writing, O King, the beginner is clumsy. 
But after a certain time with attention and practice he becomes 
expert. Just so is it that, where sight has arisen, thought too by 
association springs up.'”^^® 


8. Loss of Memory 

Forgetfulness is due to the destruction of the impressions of 
past experiences. Srinivasa mentions the lapse of a long time, 
disease, and the eSacement of impressions as the causes of 
forgetfulness.^^^ (1) Impressions are effaced by the lapse of a long 
time after the original perceptions. They gradually fade away, 
if they are not strengthened by repeated similar perceptions. 
(2) Sickness also weakens impressions which are gradually obli- 
terated and lead to forgetfulness. The healthy condition of the 
body is a condition of memory. Sickness is a condition of forget- 
fulness. (3) The obscuration or destruction of impressions is a 
cause of the loss of memory. 

Srldhara and Samkara Milra mention the following causes of 
the effacement of impressions. (4) Impressions are effaced by 
contrary cognitions.^*® When Caitra is mistaken for Maitra, the 
illusory cognition of Maitra produces an impression of Maitra 

189-92. 
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which is coimteractcd by the repeated contrary cognition that 
this is not Maitra but Caitra. Thus the impression of a wrong 
cognition is counteracted by the corresponding right cognition. 
(S) Impressions are obliterated by intoxication.^^® The impressions 
of past experiences of intoxicated persons are found to be obli- 
terated. There is lapse of memory under the influence of intoxica- 
tion, Mental equilibrium is completely; iost in an intoxicated 
condition. A certain amount of mental equipoise is a condition of 
memory. (6) Impressions are effaced by intense pain.^** The 
impressions of the past life are effaced by the intense pain of death. 
Intense pain causes lapse of memory in this life. (7) Impressions 
are effaced by intense pleasure also. A person enjoying excessive 
pleasure forgets other things.^®® There is lapse of memory even 
under the influence of excessive pleasure. Thus forgetfulness is 
determined by feelings. (8) Impressions are effaced by anger. In 
a state of rage {rosa) a person loses his mental equipoise, and 
consequendy cannot remember things. Thus forgetfulness is 
influenced by strong emotions.*®® Mahadeva Pandita mentions 
five causes of the destruction of impressions, viz. recollections of a 
similar nature, contrary cognitions, intoxication, intense pain, and 
a long interval of time.*®’' (9) When the mind of a person is 
pre-occupied with something else, he cannot recall an object. Pre- 
occupation of the mind with something resists the revival of 
impressions of other things. When the mind is under the 
influence of the excitement of gambling and the like, he forgets 
what he has learnt. When the excitement is continuous, the 
impressions of other things gradually fade away and disappear.*®® 

(10) The Bhagavad Gita traces the lapse of memory to delu- 
sion, and the impairment of intellect to the loss of memory.*®® 
Delusion is non-discrimination between right and wrong due to 
anger. It induces the lapse of memory which destroys the power 
of discriminadng between right and wrong:”" The power of 
retx)llection can again be. regained by destroying delusion due to 
ignorance.*®® Lapse of memory obstructs the production of 

^®®Kvacit madanivartyafi. KR., p. 132. Madenapi saihskarasya vina^afi. 
NK., p. 268. 
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proper mental modes owing to the increase of contrary thoughts, 
or produces improper mental modes.^®^ 

(11) Caraka describes epilepsy (apasnidra) as a disease in 
which there is unconsciousness accompanied by abnormal actions, 
which is caused by the lapse of memory, and loss of intelligence 
and purity {sattva). He ascribes it to the provocation of the 
bodily humours owing to the excess of energy {rajas) and inertia 
{tamos). The bodily humours, being excited by lust, anger, fear, 
avarice, joy, grief, apprehension and anxiety, attack the heart and 
the seats of the sense-organs, and thus bring about lapse of 
memory and consciousness. Thus the provocation of the bodily 
humours, the loss of mental equipoise, and the preponderance of 
energy and delusion are the causes of loss of memory. Habitual 
commission of immoral actions, performance of bodily actions in 
an unnatural manner, and violation of the principles of dietetics 
cause epilepsy.^®® 

A past apprehension is the cause of recollection through its 
impression which is its causal operation. Some are of the opinion 
that it is the cause of recollection not as an apprehension, but as 
a cognition {jndna), because otherwise there would be no recollec- 
tion after recollection, in that the first impression of the past 
apprehension is destroyed by a similar recollection. But the first 
recollection, they argue, produces an impression, which produces 
another recollection, ViSvanatha criticizes this view thus: Where 
many objects were perceived together in the past, and subse^ 
quently some of them were remembered in succession, and not 
all of them, the recollection of the whole lot has not yet destroyed 
its impression, which is destroyed by a length of time, disease, or 
its last recollection, which is its ultimate effea. This view does 
not make successive recollections impossible. Nor does it make 
a stronger impression impossible on account of repeated recollec- 
tions, because the strength of an impression means the quick 
appearance of an excitant {udbodhaka). The same impression 
continues to exist in the self, until the last recollection is produced. 
It is better to assume the existence of one impression of a past 
apprehension which is destroyed by the last recollection than to 
assume the existence of a series of similar impressions and similar 

Madhusudana’s commentary on BG.# ii, 73. 

Saiiihitit XI, 8, 4. 
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recollections which destroy them. The parsimony of a hypotheses 
demands 

9. The Nature of Imagination : Memory and 
Imagination : Reverie 

Vacaspati Mi^ra makes a distinction between recollection and 
imagination. The former cognizes an object perceived in the 
past in the same order ; it cognizes either the entire object or 
less than it ; but it does not cognize more than what was per- 
ceived ; it never transcends the limits of past experience.^®* The 
latter transcends the limits of past experience. It introduces a 
new order into the contents of past experience. It rearranges 
them into a new pattern. Memory supplies the material of 
imagination. 

Vyasa divides recollection into two kinds: recollection of an 
imagined object (bhavita-smartavyd) and recollection of an un- 
imagined object (abhdvita-smartavyd). Dream is recollection of 
imagined objects. Waking recall is recollection of unimagined or 
real objects. In dream there is the imagination of unreal objects. 
In waking recollection there is the reproduction of real objects 
perceived in the past.^®® Thus Vyasa distinguishes between 
memory and imagination. 

Madhavacarya Vidyaranya defines recollection as the repro- 
duction of the contents of past experience in the same order in 
which they were perceived in the past. A person read the Vedas 
repeatedly in the past, retains their impressions in his mind, and 
recalls them in the same order in which he learnt them. This 
mental process is called recollection. A person is not free 
{svatantra) in recall. In spite of his best efforts to concentrate his 
mind on a particular forgotten sentence, he fails to recall it. The 
sentence which has to be recalled cannot be remembered other- 
wise. If another sentence is called up, it will not be the proper 
sentence of the Vedas. Nor can the sentences of them learned 
frequently be forgotten by an effort of the will. Sometimes after 
a period of naouming when the study of the Vedas is prohibited, 
some sentences of them are recalled automatically without an effort 

^ pp. 395-6. TSN., p. 92 ; Bhiskarodaya, pp. 179-«U 

na purvanubhava-mary&d&m atikramati, iadv4aya tadunavifa^ 
^ tm ta tadadhikavisaya. TV,, i, 1, 11. 
i, 1. U. 
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of the wilL Hence, spontaneous recollection depends upon the 
mere revival of a particular impression, which must conform to 
the order in which the object was perceived in the past. It can- 
not alter the order of the past experience. It cannot be made or 
unmade by the will of a person.^*® But imaginadon is un- 
restrained; it cognizes real or unreal attributes of perceived or 
unperceived objects. It is found in revery, phantasy, or day- 
dream.**’^ A person is free in imaginadon, and not ded to the 
order of the past experience. It does not depend upon any other 
condidons than the mind and free volition.^®® Building casdes in 
die air {manorajya) cannot be restrained by the command of a 
king or by the scriptures.^®* Free imaginadon is not subject to 
any condidons. In it the contents of past experiences are re- 
arranged in any order which is pleasing to the agent There is 
no hindrance to the imagination of unreal objects, which depends 
upon his free will.^^® Day-dreams, reveries, or jdiantasies are 
false and do not conform to the environment.^^^ They are crea- 
dons of the normal mind, whereas hallucinations are creadons of 
the diseased or abnormal mind. 

10. The Nature of Vikalpa 

Patanjali defines vikalpa as a mental mode which cognizes a 
Gognidon conforming to a word and devoid of an object.^^* Whai 
we speak of a sky flower, we have a cognidon conforming to the 
word, though there is no real object corresponding to it. A word 
produces a cognidon, even though its object is non-existent. In a 
valid cognidon there are three factors : (1) an object ; (2) a word ; 
and (3) a cognidon. But in vikalpa there are two factors: (I) a 
wotd; and (2) a cognidon. It is not valid knowledge,^^® because 
its object is non-existent, and because it ascribes difference to nod- 

***Kafti]iii akartam anyathi v§ karttim a^akya vathEnubhutaih vastva- 
vilaAi^yaiiil tatsaibskilrodbodhamatradhiha smrtib^ VPS., p. 253. 

Inky inaiii mnubhate* nanubhiite vS vastuni vidyatnininEm avidya- 
raaniiiiiii vi dhannapaib niraAku^di kalpanaifi yal loke idanonljyaiii Id 
pfamddihatiL VBS«, p. 253* 

Svecxhl-aMMod^yiib vina sldhanantarinapekfapit VPS., p. 253^ 

*** Ha M manoKilyMb rijidifia listre^a vi niviia^dnuii Mtyate. VPS„ 
p. 2S3u 

®®*Avaitu-vi 9 aye dhyiae ponisasya $yacchatida-ptav|ttaa ka^ prati^ 
bamUia^ VPS., p. 255. 

*** Maaoriiya-rikalididUii kimam astvapramS^atli* KM., p. Wl. 
**tdabda-jAafiiiiii|»if vastulfinyo vikalpa^. ITS., i, h 
^ m piaiiiipoiMbl YBh., I, 1, 9. 
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difference and non-difference to difference. Difference and non- 
difference are not real. Vikalpa is a mere semblance of them.^** 

Vikalpa resembles an illusion in that in both there is the 
knowledge of an object as it is not. But there is a difference bet- 
ween them. When an illusion is contradicted by a sublating 
cognition, it ceases to produce an action. Ordinary persons have 
such sublating cognitions. But they have no sublating cognitions 
which contradict vikalpa. Only learned persons have such sublat- 
ing cognitions. Hence, vikalpa does not cease to produce actions, 
though it is produced by a mere word.^^® 

The imagination of 'the head of Rahu’ attributes difference to 
non-different things. 'Rahu*, an imaginary demon, is nothing 
but a ‘head*. There is no difference between them. The imagina- 
tion of a 'distracted mind* attributes non-difference to different 
entities. ‘Distraction’ is a state of the 'mind*. They are different 
from each other. But they are stated to be non-different from 
each other. We speak of ‘the consciousness of a self. Here we 
attribute difference to non-different entities, because 'consciousness* 
is the essential nature of a 'self, which is nothing but conscious- 
ness.^^* We speak of 'a self as devoid of the attributes of objects* 
and of an ‘inactive self* though the Yoga identifies negation or 
absence (abhava) with its locus. So these are examples of 
vikalpa,^^'^ The cognitions of 'sky flower*, liorn of a hair* and 
the like also are vikalpas, since these objects are non-existent, and 
yet there are cognitions of them.^^* 

Vikalpa is the cognition of a non-existent object which is 
spoken of by a word. It serves a useful purpose. Many do not 
recognize it as distinct from an illusion (wpafyeya). Bhojaraja 
regards it as definite knowledge, which does not depend on the 
real nature of its object.^^® But it is different from an illusion 
which is contradicted by a sublating cognition. 'The illusion ‘this 
is silver* is contradicted by the sublating cognition ‘this is not 
silver*. But the vikalpa ‘consciousness of a self does not vanish, 
because it is not generally sublated. Hence an illusion should be 

‘TV., i, 1, 9; YV., i, 1, 9. 

‘Na nparyayofSrohi, vastu^nyatv^i ^bda-jaana-mlhitmya-niban- 
dhano vyavah3ro dr^yate. YBh., i, 1, 9. iV., ; GhSiyi, i, 1, 9. 

i, 1, 9. '‘^ChSya, i, 1, 9. , 

kh9. 

' Vatpmas tatliitvam aiiapdL 9 a]nS 90 *-dhyava 8 iyo vikalpa^* k 1, 9. 
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defined as the knowledge of an object as different from what it is, 
which does not conform to words and cognitions. The VaUesikas 
regard vikalpa as a particular kind of attributed cognition 
ifiharya-jnana), and include it in invalid cognition {mithya jnSna). 
But the Yoga regards it as a distinct cognition, which is either 
indeterminate or determinate.^^® The Saxhkhya regards vikalpa 
(e.g. a man’s horn) as invalid because it cognizes a non-existent 
object which is incapable of producing a valid cognition and an 
effective action.^®^ 


11. Presumption {arthapatti): Tarka: Aropa: Hallucination 

Presumption is the assumption of a fact which reconciles an 
apparent inconsistency between two facts. A person is not found 
to eat in the day, and yet he is fat. Fasting and fatness of the 
body cannot be reconciled with each other, unless his eating at 
night is assumed. This is the framing of a hypothesis which 
involves intellective imagination.^®® If one hypothesis is adequate 
to explain the apparent inconsistency, it is irrational to make more 
assumptions.^®* This is the parsimony of hypotheses {kalpana’- 
Idghava), But the law of parsimony does not hold good, if the 
existence of many entities is established by valid knowledge.^®® 
The existence of many sense-organs is proved by valid knowledge. 
So the existence of one sense-organ cannot be assumed for the 
sake of the parsimony of hypotheses. Presumption illustrates 
intellective imagination which is conducive to intellectual advance- 
ment. 

Tarka is hypothetical reasoning. It is the attribution of a 
generic quality on the attribution of a specific quality.^®* It is 
false Jknowlcdge because it involves attribution of what is not 
known to exist. Smoke is pervaded by fire which is its pervader. 
Wherever there is smoke there is fire. But wherever there is fire, 
there is not smoke. If a lake is supposed to have smoke, then it 
may be supposed tb have fire. This kind of supposition is called 
tarka, which involves imagination. Eire is known to be non-existent 


'••TV., Ch5ya; SutiarthabodhinT . i, I, 9. 
«'SSV., V, 52. 
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in a lake full of water. So smoke also cannot exist in iu 
Thus tarka removes doubt, and involves intellective imagination. 

Tarka consists in attribution (aropa) which is a kind of 
aharyajnana. If there were a jar on the ground, it would be per- 
ceived as qualified by the jar’. If a lake be smoky, let it be fiery’. 
Such kinds of knowledge are examples" of attribution {aropa)l 
Aharyajnana is the false knowledge of an object existing in a place 
where it is known to be non-existent. Fire is known to be non-^ 
existent in a lake, and yet it may be attributed to it. This is an 
example of aharyajnana. Attribution involves intellective 
imagination. 

Hallucinations (manasa vibhrama) which are solely of mental 
origin and due to some defects of the mind (manodosa) involve 
imagination. In them the impressions of past perceptions are 
revived by constant brooding (cinta) or by strong passions of lust, 
grief, etc., and rearranged into a pattern which gives satisfaction 
to the agent. They involve strong phantastic imagination whida 
does not conform to the environment. Yet hallucinatory images 
are so vivid and aggressive that they appear to be real objects of 
perception present to the sense-organs. Hallucinations produced 
by the repetition of impressions through the central sensory 
(manas) appear to be very distinct. Persons overpowered by lust, 
grief, disease, insanity and the like perceive non-existent objects as 
present before them.^®* A young man infatuated with intense lust 
for a woman and separated from her sees his beloved woman here, 
though she is far away.^®^ Hallucinatory images do not appear 
to be absolutely non-existent like the image of a hare’s horn. 
They obtrude themselves upon consciousness as something real 
and positive, though they are false.^®® 


“•NM., p. 105. 

MSinasi manmathonmada-mahimna mlniol-matih. NM., p. 545. NSLr 

p. 179. 

pp. 89, 185 and 545; NK., p. 178; see Ante, Ch. XIV. Nira- 
vilmrame manodofamitiriniibandhint nSrdmya sambhavah* NK.» 
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THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


1. The Nature of Concepts: The Nyaya-Vaiiedka View 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika recognizes the existence of a genus 
(jati) or a community (samanya) in the proper individuals. The 
genus of cow {gotva) exists in individual cows. A community is 
known by assimilative knowledge, while individuals are known by 
discriminative knowledge.* The distinctive characters of many 
individuals are cognized by discriminative knowledge (vyavrtta- 
buddhi), while their common characters are cognized by assimila- 
tive knowledge [anuvrtta-huddht). According to the Nyaya- 
Vailesika, community as well as individuality is perceived; both 
assimilative knowledge and discriminative knowledge are percepmal 
knowledge. But, in fact, its assimilative knowledge corresponds 
to a concept in western psychology, while its discriminative know- 
ledge corresponds to a percept. Commonness is wider in extent 
than distinctiveness. Distinctiveness is narrower in extent than 
commonness.* 

The summum genus {para jati) is Beinghood {satta). It is the 
highest genus which is of the widest extent. The genus of 
substance (dravyatva), the genus of quality {gunatva) and the genus 
of motion (karmatva) are subordinate genera (apara jati). But 
the genus of substance is higher than the genus of a jar ; the genus 
of quality is higher than the genus of colour ; the genus of motion 
is biglier than the genus of upward motion. So the former are 
higher than the latter, which are the lowest genera (apara jati).* 

Corresponding to them there is a hierarchy of concepts. The 
lowest concepts are formed by assimilating the individuals. Higher 
concepts are formed by assimilating the lower concepts. The 
highest concept is formed by assimilating the higher concepts. 
Assimilation depends upon abstraction.* 


‘Anuvrtta-buddhih ^Uidnyasya, vj^v^tta-buddhir vUesasya. VSU« 
2, 3. 

* Anuvrttatvam adhika-deia-Trttitvam, vyivrnatvaia alpa-deja-tTttitVsni. 
VSV., i,2,3. 8M.,p.75. 

* PBh., TO. m4i SM., TO. 75-8. 

* VSV., V 2, 3 ; rah,, R). 311-2. 
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A community exists in all its proper individuals ; it is identical 
with itself j it is the cause of the assimilative knowledge of its 
being common to one, two, many individuals ; it is the cause of 
the common notion or concept of what is identical with itself in 
many individuals.^ The highest genus is the cause of the highest 
concept or the most general idea.* A subordinate genus is the 
cause of assimilative and discriminative Tknowledge.^ I 

DifiEerent individuals have distinctive characters, and at 
distinguished from one another by them. They could not b 
assimilated to one another and recognized as members of a class, \ 
if they had no community in them. Common character produces ' 
the common notion or concept.® If there were no common 
character among the individuals of a class, there would be no 
knowledge of their generic identity.® Ideas are of two kinds, 
particular and general. Particular ideas are formed by discrimina- 
tive knowledge, while general ideas are formed by assimilative 
knowledge. General ideas are called concepts. They are formed 
by the perception of many individuals belonging to the same 
class, comparison of them with one another, elimination of their 
distinctive characters, and abstraction of their common characters. 
They depend upon the past knowledge of the individuals, and the 
impressions due to their repeated perceptions.^® They are formed 
by assimilation of many homogeneous individuals. Concepts are 
expressed in words. 

Gautama says, “A genus is the cause of a common notion or 
concept”.^ ^ Vatsyayana asserts that the same genus, which exists 
in many individusds and holds them together under the same 
dass, is the cause of an inclusive idea or concept {anuvrttu 
pratyaya)}^ Uddyotakara also gives the same proof of the reality 
of a genus. It is the cause of the production of a concept of many 
individuals.^® Wc" have an assimilative knowledge {annuvftti- 

^Samanyam anuvftti-^pratyaya-kSrai^am. PBh., p. 311. NP., p. 22. 

* Sattasamanyath param anuvrtti-pratyaya>karanam. Ibid, p. 311. 

^Ibid, p. 312. 

® Nanaaharminyeka-prakSraka«pram3-prakIr!bhuto yo dharmab so simS- 
nyam. Sukti, p. 52. 

*Na hi bninnSsu vyaktifvekakSri matir anugata-dharmam apuraskrtya* 
Setu, p. S3. Vyomavatl, p. 55. 

AbhySsa-pratyaya-janitIt saihskir^t atfta-jfiSna-prabandka-pratyavek- 
^^idAd yad anugatam asd tat simanyam. PBh., p. 311. 

SamSnapnisavdtiniki j3tib* NS., ii, 2, 71. « 

ii, 2, 71. 

^ SarnSna-pratyayotpatti-kirapaih jitib* NV., ii, 2, 70. 
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pratyaya) where there are many like individuals ; it is produced 
by a genus which is diflEerent from them. The genus of cow is 
different from the individual cows, because it is the object of 
a different cognition or a concept {samanya-pratyaya), and 
because the assimilative cognition is produced by the common 
cause (e.g. gotva) in the individual cows.^^ There are two 
kinds of ideas, particular and general. Particular ideas are 
produced by individuals. General ideas or concepts are produced 
by individuals. General ideas or concepts are produced by 
generalities or genera. Common notions or concepts cannot be 
denied, which are produced by genera.“ They can never be pro- 
duced by individuals ; nor are they imaginary as the Buddhists 
maintain. 

2. The Buddhist View of the Nature of Concepts 

Panditasoka criticizes the Nyaya-Vai^esika doctrine of a com- 
munity being one, eternal, and present in all its individuals. No 
wise person should believe in such a community as exists in 
different momentary specific individuals perceived as the cause of 
a general idea or concept and a general name which represents 
them all, because there is no evidence to prove it or to disprove it. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika realist argues that the existence of a com- 
munity is proved by the inference: ‘An assimilative cognition of 
something common to many different individuals is produced by 
an entity common to them all. There is the assimilative cogni- 
tion of something common to many different individuals which 
are produced and devoid of any relation to one another. There- 
fore it is produced by a community'. The Buddhist urges that 
this inference cannot prove the reality of a community, since many 
different cooks produce the one common notion of ‘cook' though 
there is no one common entity among them. Even if a com- 
munity exists in the specific individuals, it cannot be manifested 
by them, because it is eternal and devoid of an additament 
(atisaya) and consequently independent of auxiliary conditions 
which cannot render any aid to it If it has an additament, it is 
always ubiquitous and therefore incapable of action. Even if it 
be the cause of action, the actions of the specific individuals c.g„ 
cooks, being different from one another, cannot produce the same 

‘ NV^ ii, 2, 70. 


”NV., U, 2, 67. 
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common notion ‘cook’. Even if different actions can produce a 
common notion of them, then the different individuals also can 
produce a common notion of them, though a community does not 
exist in them. Hence a real community is not the cause of a 
common notion of it. 

The common notion of ‘cook’ cannot be said to be produced 
by the genus of the actions of ‘cooking’^ because one genus cannot 
be the cause of another common notion or concept, since then 
any genus would produce any concept. The genus of cooking, it 
may be argued, being related to cooks through inherent inherence! 
produces the common notion of ‘cook’. This argument is\ 
invalid. The actions of cooking are temporary and destroyed. , 
When they are destroyed, the genus of cooking cannot exist in 
them and cooks who are their agents. No relation exists between 
the genus of cooking and cooks ; so the former cannot produce the 
common notion of ‘cook*. Hence the Nyaya-Vaiseska inference 
for the existence of a community is not valid ; in involves the 
fallacy of irregular middle (anaikantika). The specific individuals, 
the Buddhist concludes, produce an illusory common notion or 
concept by the negation of contradictory individuals {apohay^ 

The Buddhists do not deny the possibility of a common notion 
(paramarsa-pratyaya) which represents many individuals. But 
they deny the reality of a community in the individuals, which is 
the cause of the common notion. Panditasoka says : “Com- 
munity is not perceived in the five fingers which are perceived by 
the sense-organs. Only the individual fingers in their distinct 
shapes are perceived, but their community is never perceived. The 
concept of the so-called one community is produced by the illusion 
of similarity among different individuals.”^^ Generality (jatt) is a 
mere conceptual construction {halpanay It is a mere mental 
construct, which appears to be similar, produced by specific indivi- 
duals. An identical genus does not exist because it is never 
perceived.^* But how can only certain individuals produce the 
common notion of a certain generality, and not all? It is the 
I-.aw of Nature that certain individuals only produce a certain 

SamSnyadtisa^adikprasarita, SBNT., pp. 94-6. 

Siminyaifi pratibhasate na ca vikalpakara-huddhau tathS. Sadi^ya- 
bhrama-karatiau punar imSvekopalabdhi-dhvam. Ibid, p. 102. 

'*Apratlter abhinnSpi jadr tiasti iti buddhir eva tulyakSrk-pratibhasS 
sad asaditi Hhdai ca df^yate. NPVP., p. 69. ^ 
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Dotion of generality, even as certain drugs cure a certain disease, 
and not all diseases. 

3. The buddhist View of Knlpana {Vikalpa) and Abhilapa 

Dharmakirti defines kalpana as the experience of a cognition 
of something which is capable of being associated which a signi- 
ficant word.^* Dharmottara defines abhilapa as a word which 
denotes an object, or as a significant word. The form of the 
signified object is united with the form of the significant word in 
the same cognition, which apprehends them both. This union is 
association of an object with a name. An object is capable of 
being associated with a name, if in its cognition there is the cogni- 
tion of its being so signified by the name. Some cognition is 
manifested to consciousness as associated with a word. In the 
cognition {kalpana) of the object ‘jar’ in a person who is acquainted 
with the meaning of the word ‘jar’ it is manifested to conscious- 
ness as associated with the word ‘jar. Some cognition, though 
unassociated with a word, is manifested to consciousness as capable 
of being associated with it, like the cognition of an infant who is 
not acquainted with the meaning of a word. The cognition of an 
infant born to-day is not associated with a word, but capable of 
being associated with it.*® 

When there is no association of a cognition with a word, how 
can its capability of being associated with it be determined? It is 
determined by its irregular experience, which is due to the absence 
of a uniform rule of experience. A knowable object producing a 
cognition produces its experience regularly. A colour producing 
a visual perception produces it regularly. A cognition of vikalpa 
is not produced by an object. So a vikalpa does not produce its 
cognition regularly owing to the absence of a cause of uniform 
experience.**^ 

Dharmakirti maintains, that determinate perception ap- 
prehends a specific individual {svalaksam), while inference 
cognizes a common character (samanyalaksana), which is attri- 
buted to the specific individuals.** Perception is devoid of 

AbhiUlpa-saihsarga-pratlbhSsa-m’atitih kalpani. NB., p. !3. 

••NBT., pp. 13-4. LV.. on SDSm^ p. 2. 

** Vikalpa-vijilaiiam arthin no^dyate. Tatah pratibhasa-niyama-lietor 
abbSvSd amyata-pratlbhisain. NBT., p. 14. 

“NB., 2ratid 24. NBT., p. 24; NPV., p. 34. 
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conceptual constructs (kalpana). Substance, quality, action, genua 
and name are kalpanas, 'This is a man with a stafE’. 'This is 
white’. 'This man cooks’. ‘This is a cow’. This is Dittha’.. 
These perceptual judgments involve the conceptual constructs of 
substance, quality, action, genus, and name. They are deter- 
minate perceptions. Indeterminate perceptions apprehend the 
momentary specific individuals only, wldoh are real and devoid i 
of the illusory notions mentioned above.*® The specific indivi^l 
duals are real, but the conceptual constructs are unreal. They are 
attributed to the individuals by the intellect {buddhi). The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika criticism of the Buddhist doctrine has been given 
already.** 


4. Qualified Cognition {ViHsta-buddhi): Judgment 

When a substance, a quality, and an action are known as 
qualified by the genus of substance, the genus of quality, and the 
genus of action respectively, they produce qualified cognitions 
i^Hsta-buddhi). A qualified cognition involves the knowledge of 
a qualified being (visesya) and a qualification {visesat^a), 'This is 
a substance’. ‘This is a quality’. ‘This is an action’. These 
sentences are expressions of judgments which are qualified cogni- 
tions. They involve a subject-predicate relation. ‘This is posessed 
of a staff’. Here there is a cognition of ‘this’ qualified by a cogni- 
tion of a ‘staff’ which is a substance. This is white’. Here there 
is a cognition of ‘this’ qualified by the cognition of ‘white’ which 
is a quality. This is moving'. Here there is a cognition of ‘this’ 
qualified by the cognition of ‘motion’ which is an action. There 
is no knowledge of a qualified being, which is not related to a 
qualification, and the qualification of which has not been 
cognized.** - _ 

‘A conch-shell is white’. The quality of whiteness, the know- 
ledge of whiteness as a qualification of a conch-shell, and the 
inherence of whiteness in a conch-shell are the causes of die 
qualified cognidon.** The knowledge of a substance, i.e., a conch- 

«NPV., p. 35. 

*^Sce Ante^ Ch., X. 

«« Kagrhlta-vi^efana vi^ista-pratldr na vS vHe$a^-8ambapdham antaie- 
ned bhavati. VSU,, viii, I, 7. 
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shell, in which whiteness inheres, and the knowledge of whiteness 
as its quality are the causes of the knowledge ^The conch-shell is 
white'. The knowledge of ‘white’ depends upon the knowledge 
of ‘whiteness’ as its cause; but it does not cognize ‘whiteness’.*^ 
The knowledge of a substance as qualified by an attribute depends 
upon the knowledge of the attribute. 

But the knowledge of ‘this is a pitcher’ occurring after the 
knowledge ‘this is a post’ is not its effect, because a ‘post’ is not 
a qualification of a ‘pitcher’.** But where one substance is 
qualified by another, the knowledge of the substance which is a 
qualification ipise^im) is the cause of the knowledge of the 
substance which is a qualified being (visesya),^^ The Nyaya- 
Vai^esika regards substance, quality, action, and genus as real 
existents, whereas the Buddhist regards them as mere conceptual 
constructs (kalpana, vikalpa) attributed by the intellect to the 
specific individuals which arc real. 

Qualified cognitions involve judgments which are syntheses 
of two or more ideas into complex psychoses. They involve a 
subject-predicate relation, in which a substance is qualified by 
another substance, or a quality, or an action, but in which a 
quality is not qualified by a quality, or an action is not qualified 
by an action.** A qualified cognition is a knowledge that 
apprehends a subject, a predicate, and the relation subsisting 
between them. It is a relational knowledge as distinguished from 
a non-relational knowledge. 

Some maintain that a qualifed being (tniesya) and a quali* 
fication (viiesai^) are cognized by one and the same cognition.*^ 
How can they account for the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal?** Sridhara urges, that the visual organ cannot perceive 
fragrance; that the olfoctory organ cannot perceive a substance, 
c.g. sandal ; and that they togedrer cannot perceive the relation 
between them in that the knowledge of relation presupposes that 
of the relata. The visual perception of fragrant sandd, it may 
be argued, is produced jointly by the visual organ and the oUEao 
tory organ, and apprehends both sandal and fragrance. This 
argument, Srldhara urges, is not sound, .since the cognition is 
devoid of parts. If it were made of parts, one part of it might be 

viii, 1, 10. »*VSU., viii, 1, 10. 

••VSB*, viU, 1. 10. ••VS.. VSU.. via. 1, 10. 

•^ VUesam-vi^e^yayor dcatfiliiilambaiiatvam* KK., p. 110. 
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produced by the visual organ, and the other part might be pro- 
duced by the olfactory organ. But, in fact, the cognition is one 
and undivided, and cannot be produced by the two sense-organs. 
Further, if one cognition produced by the two sense-organs 
apprehended both sandal and fragrance, then odour would be 
apprehended by the visual organ, and a substance would be 
apprehended by the olfactory organ which, according to the| 
Vai^esika, apprehends smell only. Hence fragrance is perceived^ 
by the olfactory organ first, and then the visual organ aided by 
the olfactory perception of fragrance produces the visual percep- 
tion of sandal only.*® If a substance only were apprehended, it 
may be argued, by the cognition of a qualified being (vUe^- 
jnana), then even in the absence of a qualification there 

would be a qualified cognition {viHstafnana), But this is not 
possible. It may be argued, that the cognition of a qualified being 
(viiesyajnana) is not produced in the absence of a qualification 
(viSesaf^), because it is the cause of the qualified cognition. Still 
the qualified cognition (viHstajnana) does not differ from the cog- 
nition of substance, because a cognition cannot have a specific 
character unless its object has a specific character. The cognition 
of a qualified being does not apprehend a substance only, but it 
apprehends a qualified substance, — qualifiedness being something 
over and above the mere nature of a substance. The cognition 
of a person bearing a staff is not that of a person only, or that 
of his conjunction with a staff only, but that of a person being 
qualified by a staff.*^ The qualification, e.g. a staff distinguishes 
the person from other persons. 

A qualification {visesaw) is different from a distinguishing 
feature (upalaksam). Both distinguish an object from other 
objects. But the former produces the knowledge of its being sub- 
ordinate to the object that it qualifies, whereas the latter does 
not produce the knowledge of its being subordinate to the object 
that it distinguishes. In the cognition of a person bearing a staff 
the person is the principal factor to whom the staff is subordinate. 
But in the cognition of a saint wearing matted hair it is not 
subordinate to him.** Qualified cognitions involve judgments 
which are expressed in sentences. 

. »»NK:., p. 117. 

**Na vu^yajfianasya dravyasvarupamatram ilambanaifi bruma^ kiih 
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5. Reasoning or Inference 

Inference is the mental process of thinking by which the self 
passes to a new judgment from certain given judgments. It is 
inductive-deductive, and arrives at a new truth. It is preceded 
by perception, Vatsyayana says, the perception of a probans or 
sign (linga) and that of a uniform relation between it and a pro- 
bandum {sadhya^. It is produced by the perception of a sign (e.g. 
smoke) and the recollection of invariable concomitance between 
the sign and the probandum (e.g. fire). An unperceived object is 
inferred by this process.®* Inference differs from perception in 
that the former apprehends present, past, remote and future 
objects whereas the latter apprehends present objects only.®^ 

The Nyaya recognizes two kinds of inference: (i) inference 
for oneself and (2) inference for others. The former is a psycho- 
logical process while the latter is a logical process. The former 
involves the following mental processes: A person himself per- 
ceives an invariable concomitance between smoke and fire by 
repeated observation {bhuyodariana), for instance, in a kitchen 
and other places, approaches a hill, doubts whether there is a fire 
on it, perceives a smoke on it, recollects the invariable concomi- 
tance that wherever there is smoke there is fire, knows that the 
hill has a smoke that is pervaded by a fire, and then knows that 
the hill has a fire. This knowledge is inferential.®* This is an 
example of an inference for oneself. It is inductive-deductive. It 
involves the process of generalization from particular instances 
observed and application of the general principle to a fresh parti- 
cular instance. The invariable concomitance is the result of 
repeated observation of the copresence of a probans and a pro- 
bandum and the absence of the knowledge of contrary instances. 
Wherever a smoke is perceived a fire is perceived, and wherever 
a fire is found to be absent a smoke also is found to be absent. 
But how can a uniform relation between smoke and fire be known 
in the absence of the knowledge of all cases of smoke and all 
cases of fire? Gahgeia, the founder of Navya Nyaya, recognizes 
an extraordinary intercourse {alaukika sannihirsa) called the inter- 
course characterized by generality {sama^nyalaksatm pratyasaUi) 
which enables a person to perceive all cases of smoke through the 

^^Smrtya liAgadar^nena ca apratyakfo’ rtho* uumiyate. NBh., I, 1, 5. 

*^Ibid, i, 1, 5. 
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genus of smoke, and all cases of fire through the genus of 
fire.** 

The knowledge of invariable concomitance between a probans 
and a probandum, according to Navya Nyaya, is the principal 
cause {karana) of inferential knowledge ; and the knowledge of the 
probans being pervaded by the probanditm and existing in the 
subject of inference ip^ksa) is the causal operation {vyapara) which 
immediately produces inferential knowledge. It depends upon 
the perception of a probans in the subject of inference (e.g. "the 
hill has smoke’), the recollection of a uniform relation between 
them (vyaptusmarana) (e.g. "wherever there is smoke there is fire’), 
and the knowledge of the existence of the probans pervaded by 
the pobandum in the subject of inference (e.g. "the hill has smoke 
pervaded by fire’). The perception of smoke in a kitchen is the 
first consideration of sign or reason {lihga-paramaria). The per- 
ception of smoke on a hill is the second consideration of reason. 
The perception of smoke pervaded by fire on a hill is the third 
consideration of sign or reason.^* It depends upon the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance between smoke and fire. 

But Dharmarajadhvarmdra, an Advaita Vedantin, defines 
inferential knowledge as the knowledge which is produced by the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance as the knowledge of in- 
variable concomitance.^^ The knowledge of invariable concomit- 
ance is the principal cause {karana) of inferential knowledge; 
the impression {sarhskara) of this knowledge is the causal opera- 
tion (vyapara) which immediately produces it. The third con- 
sideration of siffi or reason {tfttya-lihga-parafnaria) is not the 
principal cause of inferential knowledge as the Navya Nyaya 
maintains. It is not even its cause, far less its principal cause. 

The seifs mental perception (anuvyavasaya) of the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance is not the cause of inferential know- 
ledge, since the knowledge of invariable concomitance is the 
cause of its anuvyavasaya as its object. The recollection of invari- 
able concomitance is not the cause of inferential knowledge, since 
it cognizes an object similar to that of the knowledge of invari- 
able oincomitance. Verbal knowledge of invariable concomitance 
is not the cause of inferential knowledge, since it produces the 
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luiowledge of an object denoted by the word vyaptijfiana. But the 
Jcnowledge of invariable concomitance as the knowledge of invari- 
able concomitance is the principal cause of inferential knowledge. 
It is immediately produced by the impression (sathskara) of the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance as such. But it is not re- 
collection for that reason because a recollection is produced by its 
prior non-existence or an impression only. A recollection is pro- 
duced by the destruction of an impression. But the inferential 
knowledge 'the hill is fiery’ is produced by the revival of the 
impression of the knowledge 'smoke is pervaded by fire'. 

But why should the impression of the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance be a cause of inferential knowledge, since the 
recollection of invariable concomitance is its cause? Dharma- 
rajadhvarlndra replies, that even when there is the recollection of 
invariable concomitance the impression of its knowledge also is 
its cause because a recollection does not always dc;stroy an impres- 
sion in that there is a series of recollections. When the impression 
is not revived, there can be no inferential knowledge. The revival 
of the impresion of the knowledge of invariable concomitance is 
an auxiliary cause of inferential knowledge. First there is the 
perception 'the hill is smoky’, then there is the revival of the 
impression of the perception of invariable concomitance between 
smoke and fire ; then there is the inferential knowledge 'the hill 
is fiery’. There is neither the recollection of invariable con- 
comitance nor the qualified knowledge ‘the hill has smoke prevaded 
by fire’, since there is no evidence for its existence and it violates 
the parsimony of hypotheses. Thus the Advaita Vedanta rejects 
the Navya Nyaya doctrine that the recollection of invariable 
concomitance and the qualified knowledge of the existence of a 
probans pervaded by a probandum in the subject of inference 
are the causes of inferential knowledge. In the knowledge 'the 
hill is fiery’ the knowledge of the hill is percepmal, but the know- 
ledge of fieriness is inferential.^* 

According to Prabhakara, the perception 'the hill is smoky’ 
and the recollection of invariable concomitance 'smoke is pervaded 
by fire’ are the causes of the inferential knowledge ^the hill is 
fiery’. The knowledge of the existence of smoke pervaded by fire 
in the hill, which is said to be the principal cause of inferential 
knowledge by the Navya Nyaya, is not necessary for the 

«*VP., t^. I8IS-98; PP* 136-98. 
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inferential knowledge. The two cognitions are adequate to pro- 
duce it, and the hypothesis of the third consideration of sign or 
reason or qualified consideration {visistaparamarsa) violates the 
law of parsimony. Gange^a criticizes Prabh^ara’s view.**® 

The Advaita Vedanta defines invariable concomitance as the 
copresence of a probans and a probandum’ in all their loci. It is| 
known by the observation of their copresence and the non-observa-l 
tion of contrary instances. The observation of copresence may be 
single or numerous. The number does not count much. The 
observation of copresence is the main condition, but the non- 
observation of contrary instances is essential.^ Prabhakara 
regards repeated observation (bhuyodarsana) as the means of 
knowing invariable concomitance. Cahgela criticizes this view* 
He regards the observation of concomitance and the absence of 
knowledge of non-concomitance aided by hypothetical reasoning 
as the means of knowing invariable concomitance.*® 

6. The Nature and Import of a Word: The Means of 
Learning its Meaning 

Kesavami^ra defines a word as a collecdon of letters. By a 
collection here is meant that all letters are cognized by a single 
cognition.^® Parthasarathi Mi^ra also regards a word as nothing 
but letters.*^ Prabhacandra defines a word as a collection of letters, 
which are dependent on one another, but independent of the 
letters of another word.*® But the Yoga and the Sabdika define 
it as a single, indivisible, partless, and eternal word-from 
ipadasphota) which is cognized by a thought-form, and manifested 
by successive and momentary letter-sounds.*® 

A word, according to some Buddhists, denotes the negation 
of contradictory individuals {apoha). It denotes, according to 
Ratnakirti, a positive individual qualified by the negation of con- 
tradictory individuals. According to the Jaina, it denotes ^ a 
multiform (anekdnta) object with its positive and negative nature, 
and general and particular characteristics. According to some, it 

«TCA., p. 493. HIP., i, pp. 731-2. 
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denotes a configuration {akrti^. According to Mimamsa and 
Advaita Vedanta, it denotes a genus. According to the Nyaya^ 
it denotes an individual with a configuration and a genus subsist- 
ing in it. According to the Sabdika, a word-form manifests its 
object. According to the Nyaya, the Mimarhsa, the Vedanta and 
the Jaina, the last letter aided by the impressions {samskara) of 
the perceptions of the preceding letters produces the knowledge 
of the object denoted by a word. These views will be considered 
in detail here. 

A word has the power of denoting an object. This power is 
due to the convention (samketa) of God that a particular word 
denotes a particular kind of object.*® A convention (samaya) is 
a volition of God. A child learns the meanings of words from 
the actions of the elders. He hears an elder commanding person 
(uttama yrddha) say 'Bring a cow* to another elder person 
{madhyama vrddha). Then he sees the latter bring a cow. Then 
he hears the former say, 'Remove the cow*. Then he sees the 
latter remove the cow. He learns that the latter*s cognition 
which produces his action is produced by a cow. He learns that 
the word 'cow* means a cow in which the genus of cow subsists 
from the presence and the absence of a cow which is the object 
of bringing and removing. So the meanings of words are learnt 
from the speech and actions of the elders who are acquainted with 
them. They are also learnt from grammar, comparison, context^ 
a dictionary, and testimony of reliable persons.*®* 


7. The Buddhist doctrine of Apoha 

The Buddhist maintains that a word denotes the negation of 
contradictories {apoha) ; that the word 'cow* denotes the negation 
of 'non-cow*. He regards apoha as neither internal nor external, 
but as different from a cognition and an object.*^ But if it is 
neither an internal cognition nor an external object, it may be 
argued, then it does not exist at all, and cannot therefore be 
denoted by a word. The Buddhist replies, that the relation of a 

**AtiiiSt pad$d ayam aidio boddhavya iiilvarasaxhketa]^ iakti]^. TS.» 
p. 69. 
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word and its object is unreal because apoha is neither an internal 
cognition nor an external objea, but a mere attributed form 
which colours a determinate cognition.** But how can an attri- 
buted form colour a determinate cognition, though there is no 
external object? The Buddhist replies that the attributed form 
as perceived (drsya) does not colour a determinate cognition. A 
specific individual is apprehended by indeterminate perception j 
but it cannot be apprehended by determinate cognitions {vikalpa)\ 
They apprehend the shadows of the specific individuals. They\ 
apprehend mere differentiation (vyavrtti) or negation as the \ 
negated objects are not perceived. It may be argued, that nega- 
tion and negated objects are non-different from each other; 
that negated objects being specific individuals, determinate cog- 
nitions apprehending negations {vyavrtti) apprehend the specific 
individuals which are negated ; and that therefore indeterminate 
perceptions and determinate cognitions equally apprehend specific 
individuals. But this argument is invalid, since determinate 
cognitions do not apprehend specific individuals which are differ- 
entiated or negated, and negation is not real but a mere attributed 
form. If negation were real, then determinate cognitions appre- 
hending real specific individuals would be faulty. But the nega- 
tion is not real ; so there is no difficulty. The Buddhist concludes, 
that the determinate cognitions of ‘cow’ succeeding the indeter- 
minate perceptions of individual cows apprehend the forms 
differentiated from those of heterogeneous individuals ; or that 
they apprehend the negation of contradictories.*® Words produce 
varbal cognitions (vikalpa) which cognize negations of contradic- 
tories {apoha). Apoha is an attributed form, which is not external 
as it is attributed, nor internal as it is not in the nature of con- 
sciousness.*^ So it is not real, and because it is unreal it is merely 
attributed. When it is wrongly regarded as- real and in the 
nature of a negation {abhava), hiany difficulties arise needlessly. 
The definite nature of the object of a verbal cognition in such a 
form as ‘this is indeed a cow, and not a horse’ is not possible 
without the negation of other objects. Hence a word denotes the 
negation of contradictories, and a verbal cognition cognizes the 

®®Aropitaih kiiii dd akaramStrazii vikalpcmrafijakam. NM., p. 306. 

AtatkiryaparivrttiviMyatvam eva vlxalpiiiam avati^^te ityevaih 
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differentiation of an object from other objeas. It does not 
apprehend an external object, but an attributed form. It is an 
internal form which is not external, but is manifested to con- 
sciousness as external. There is no other similarity between an 
external object and an attributed internal form than an appear- 
ance of differentiation (uy5ufiricch5y5). Verbal cognitions appre- 
hend differentiation or negation.** The Yogacaras regard apoha 
as an internal form of cognition, which is a reflection {pratibimbd) 
of a determinate or verbal cognition {vikalpa), and, though 
internal, appears to be like an external object, and to differ owing 
to the difference of various impressions (vasana), and thus serves 
the practical purposes of our life. It is called apoha because it is 
related to the reflection of differentiation.®* The Madhyamikas 
regard apoha as an attributed form which is neither external nor 
internal because of its relation to an appearance of differentia- 
tion.*^ According to both, specific individuals are not cognized 
by determinate or verbal cognitions (vikalpa). The false identi- 
fication of the object of indeterminate perception {dr^a) and that 
of determinate cognition (vikalpa) induces a person to act. Hence 
a word denotes apoha which is a reflection or semblance of 
vikalpa. An illusion of generality is produced by the specific 
individuals perceived being not differentiated from one another.** 
Jayanta Bhatfa gives this account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
apoha as denoted by a word. 

Ratnakirti (1000 A.D.), the Buddhist author of Apohasiddhi, 
maintains that a word denotes a positive individual qualified by 
the negation of contradictory individuals. What is the meaning 
of apoha} Etymologically it means either the exclusion of this 
individual (e.g. cow) from another contradictory individual (e.g. 
non-cow), or the exclusion of another contradictory individual 
from this individual, or the exclusion of another contradictry 
individual in this individual. Does apoha refer to an external 
object differentiated from heterogeneous objects, or to the internal 
form of a cognition, or to mere differentiation from other objects? 
The first two alternatives are false because a word denotes some- 
thing positive. The third alternative also is false, since it is 

** VyavrttiTifayi eva vikalpab phalato bhavanti. NM., pp. 307-8. 
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contradicted by experience. The verbal knowledge of a fire 
existing on a hill derived from testimony does not refer merely 
to the non-existence of a non-fire, but to the positive existence 
of a fire- What is contradicted by perception cannot be proved 
by any other pramana. 

It may be argued, that though there is no common notion 
(vikalpa) in the form of the experience of negation (nivrtti) or 
differentiation, yet the cognition of differentiating objects itself is 
the cognition of differentiation. But an experience of a qualified 
object (vtsistapratiti) is not the experience of a qualification 
(visesanapratiti) involved in it. Just as the Nyaya-Vai^esika regards 
a common notion {vikalpabuddhi) as the cognition of a commu- 
nity (sdmdnyabuddhi) because of the distinct cognition of a 
common form of many individuals, so the cognition of differen- 
tion or negation {nivrttibuddhi) involved in the cognition of 
differentiating objects may be said to generate the empirical use 
of the experience of negation (apohapratiti-vyavaharay If there 
is a regular cognition of a positive community because of a 
distinct cognition of a common form of many individuals, then 
there may be a regular experience of negation because of the 
absence of the cognition of the form of negation [abhava). Hence, 
if there be a cognition of the form of negation in spite of the 
absence of the experience in the form ‘I experience negation’ 
then none can deny the existence of the experience of negation. 
Otherwise, if there were no experience of negation, there would 
not be the empirical use of such experience, and the cognition 
of the form of cow would give rise to the cognition of a 
horse. 

It is said that the cognition of differentiation or negation is 
involved in the cognition of differentiating objects ^as a qualifica- 
tion. If a common notion of 'cow’ {vikalpa) takes the form that 
it is differentiated from 'non-cows', then the cognition of differen- 
tiation may enter into it as its qualification. But the common 
notion is the experience of 'cow', which is positive in content. 
If the act of differentiation be present in the common notion as 
a qualification, but be not manifested to consciousness, then the 
regularity in the common notions representing positive contents 
cannot he accounted for. Ratnakirti maintains, that the word 
apoha does not mean either a positive object only, or mere 
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differentiation from other objects, but a positive object qualified 
by differentiation from other objects.®® 

According to Vidhivadins, the word ‘cow' denotes a positive 
individual cow ; and then its differentiation from ‘non-cows' is 
determined. According to Pratisedhavadins, the word ‘cow* 
denotes the negation of ‘non-cows'. Ratnakirti rejects both these 
views because the verbal experience of the word ‘cow' is devoid 
of sequence; because no one knows its positive import (e.g. cow) 
first, and then knows its differentiation from ‘non-cows' by pre- 
sumption ; because no one knows the negation of ‘non-cows' first, 
and then a positive individual ‘cow' differentiated from them ; 
and because the knowledge of ‘a cow' is itself the knowledge of its 
being differentiated from 'non-cows'.®® When on hearing the 
word ‘cow' a ‘cow’ is known, it is known as qualified by the 
negation of ‘non-cows'. Both a ‘cow' and the negation of ‘non- 
cows' are known at the same time when the word ‘cow’ is heard. 
If the verbal knowledge of a ‘cow' does not cognize the negation 
of ‘non-cows', it cannot induce a person to avoid other indivi- 
duals. He may fasten a horse when he is asked to tie a cow. 
Hence a word denotes a positive object qualified by the negation 
of contradictory individuals.®^ This is the view of Ratnakirti, 

Dharmottara (900 A.D.) maintains, that an object with an 
attributed externality is positively or negatively denoted by a 
word.®* His view is stated by Vacaspati thus: The form which 
is imagined by the intellect (buddht) to differentiate a specific 
individual from others is not external to the mind. Yet if it were 
not external, then a determinate cognition of a person desirous of 
an external object would not induce him to act on it. Hence, 
an unreal external objea is an object of a determinate cognition ; 
its externality consists in the non-apprehension of the difference 
of external objects, but not in the apprehension of the non- 
difference of external objects.** If an external object were 
apprehended by a determinate cognition, its non-difference could 
not be apprehended by it. Hence determinate cognitions following 

‘*N3smabhlr apoha^abdena vidhir eva kevalo' bhipretab. NSpyanya- 
vygvrtti-matratfa, kmtvanyapohavUisto vidhib ^abdSnam arthab. Apoba- 
siddhi, SENT., p. 3. 

•®Goh prattpattir iti attySpo^hapratipattir ucyate. Ibid. p. 3. 
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upon indeterminate perceptions do not apprehend the differ- 
ence of external specific individuals — their externality being attri- 
buted to them by the imaginadon ; and the unreal and attributed 
common forms of specific individuals induce a person to act on 
external objects as if they were real, and make him attain them. 
Determinate cognitions {vikalpa) cannot apprehend the mutual/ 
differences of their objects. Nor can otlier determinate cogni-j 
tions apprehend them. So a person imagines non-difference among 
the objects of determinate cognitions, which produces non- 
difference among determinate cognitions. This non-difference 
produces non-difference among the indeterminate perceptions, 
which are the causes of the determinate cognitions. This non- 
difference is due to the non-difference among the specific indivi- 
duals which are the causes of the indeterminate perceptions. So 
it is said: “Non-different cognitions are the causes of a common 
notion ; so non-different specific individuals are the causes of a 
common notion.” Hence an unreal external object is apprehended 
by a determinate or verbal cognition and denoted by a word.^* 
It is in the nature of the negation of other heterogeneous 
individuals. 

Ratnakirti refutes the view of Dharmottara. If an object 
definitely known by a determinate cognition is not manifested 
to consciousness, why is it said to be definitely known by it? It 
may be replied, that an object is cognized by a determinate cog- 
nition without being manifested to consciousness in the same 
sense in which an object is acted upon without being manifested 
to consciousness. But how can a voluntary action be restricted 
to a particular object, and avoid other objects, though it is not 
manifested to consciousness? Though the world is not known, 
yet a determinate cognition of water, being produced by a parti- 
cular collocation of causal conditions, has a definite form, is 
endued with a definite power, and prompts a voluntary action 
on water only, even as a smoke produces the mediate or inferen- 
tial knowledge of a foe. Different objects are invested witihi 
different natures, which are cognized by different pramaims. 
There is no intermixture of powers of the different pramaf^s 
with regard to the same objects. Hence, the object, which is cog- 
nized by a determinate cognition, and imprints its form on it, 

Tst siddham sOkaih bahyadi riiayo vikalpSnaih ^abdinSiii ced. 
NVTT,i p. 340. 
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is the cause of action on it. Voluntary action on an object is not 
due to the attribution of externality to it owing to similarity so 
that the attribution of an external form to the form of a cogni- 
tion may produce a voluntary action on it. It is wrong to argue 
that a cognition, being produced owing to the maturation of an 
impression (u55an5), functions as an external object, though it 
does not apprehend it. Hence, the positive import of a word is 
an object which is differentiated from other heterogeneous indi- 
viduals, and qualified by the negation of contradictory individuals. 
A word denotes a positive individual qualified by the negation of 
contradictory individuals. It has a positive import and a negative 
import.®® Every significant word denotes an object which is 
definitely known by a determinate cognition, and differentiated 
from contradictory individuals.®® An external specific individual,, 
which is cognized by a determinate cognition, is denoted by a 
word. It is the principal object of its denotation. The negation 
of the contradictory individuals is the subordinate object of its 
denotation.®^ 

The followers of Kumarila maintain, that an individual object 
cannot be a community {sanmnya) since it consists of parts ; diat 
a genus (e.g. treeness) is denoted by a word (e.g. tree), whose 
existence or non-existence in particular individuals is not yet 
ascertained,* and that the genus is related to existence or non- 
existence in individuals known from other words 'exists* {asti) or 
'docs not exist* {nasti), Ratnakirti criticizes this view. When 
an eternal genus is denoted by a word and known by a verbal 
cognition, it cannot be said to be related to existence or non- 
existence in individuals not yet ascertained. Perception and 
verbal cognition manifest their objects in different ways; they 
are different means of valid knowledge and endued with different 
powers. So perception does not depend upon the word (asti) in 
order to manifest the existence of its object ; but verbal cognition 
depends upon the word (asti) to convey the knowledge of the 
existence of an object. If perception and verbal cognition 

*®Tad evam anyabhIvavUisto vijitivySv|tto’ rtho vidhih. Sa evipoha- 
fobdavSeyafi ^bdSnam arthah pravitti^iiivttti-visayal ceti sthitam. Apoha- 
siddhi, 8BNT., pp. 17-8. 

Yad vicakaih tat sarvam adhyavasitSudrupaparlvrtta-vastumitra- 
gocatam. Ibid, p. 18. 

Sahdais ^van mukhyam ikhylyate* rtha 

Stat^Ipohas tadgir^atvena gam^^. 
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apprehend the same nature of an object, then they cease to be 
different cognitions. Indeterminate perception and determinate cog- 
nition are different from each other, and consequently apprehend 
different objects. The former apprehends a specific individual, 
whereas the latter apprehends substance, qualities, actions, gene- 
rality and name which are conceptual constructs. If a verbal cogni- 
tion apprehends a specific individual apprehended by indetermi-l 
nate perception, then it is like indeterminate perception. But, in 
fact, it is not like indeterminate perception, and therefore cannot 
apprehend a specific individual. The word ‘tree*, it may be argued, 
conveys the knowledge of die genus of tree, and that the word 
'asti^ is necessary to convey the knowledge of its ‘being*. Ratna- 
klrti urges, that this argument is wrong for the following reasons. 
A specific individual is apprehended by indeterminate perception 
as devoid of parts; so its genus cannot be known by the verbal 
cognition of a word, and its positive nature and negative nature 
cannot be known by another pramana. Perception also may be 
said to depend upon another pramatm to strengthen it. Ratnakirti 
replies, that the perception of an object which was never 
perceived before requires the support of another pramatm 
because it is uncertain knowledge. But determinate cognition 
(vikalpa) itself is certain knowledge, and apprehends its object 
definitely, and therefore does not require the support of any 
other praniana. Sometimes it depends upon verbal cogni- 
tipn and inference. But they cannot cognize the nature of 
its object. It may be argued, that genus and other qualities 
are different from one another and from the specific in^vidual 
in which they subsist ; that when a tree is known through 
its one attribute of genus, it is not known as endued with 
another attribute ; and that therefore its other attributes, blueness, 
motion, tallness, etc. are known by the verbal cognitions of the 
corresponding words. Ramakirti urges, that an entire specific 
individual is apprehended by indeterminate perception ; that the 
difference between the substrate and its attributes in the perceived 
object is not apprehended by indeterminate perception ; and that 
the difference between them is imaginary. He further urges that 
the so-called inherence of attributes in their substrate is riddled 
with contradictions. So we must seek proximity between them, 
which renders an aid to them. Proximity ipratyasaiti) is close 
contact Just as. when a substrate is perceivi^ with all its 
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attributes, being in dose contact with the sense-organs, so when 
a substrate is known by a verbal cognition and an inference be- 
cause of the invariable concomitance between a word and its 
object or a probans and a probandum being known, all its 
attributes are known because proximity is present here also as in 
perception. Hence a word docs not denote a genus, but it denotes 
a specific individual as a positive entity qualified by the negation 
of contradictory individuals.®* 

Vacaspati Mi^ra argues, that when a being qualified by an 
accidental attribute is known, its being qualified by another 
attribute is not known. Ratnakirti urges, that the intrinsic nature 
of an object is different from its accidental attributes (upadhi). 
Neither a substance nor the accidental qualities constitute the 
intrinsic nature (svabhava). If an accidental attribute be non- 
different from a substance, it cannot be invested with another 
accidental attribute. If there is a difference between a substance 
{dharmin) and its attribute (dharma), then only the knowledge of 
a favouring factor {upakaraka) will involve the knowledge of a 
favoured factor (upakdrya). It is not proper to assume an invari- 
able concomitance by nature between a substance and its 
attributes like the causal relation between a smoke and a fire. 
Moreover, a substance and its attributes also are not proved to 
exist. If they are so proved, they will constitute the intrinsic 
nature. Hence Vacaspati Mirra's view is wrong.®* 

Nyayabhusana criticizes the Buddhist view that the difference 
between a substance and an attribute is due to close proximity 
between them so that when a favouring factor is known, a 
favoured factor also is known. He points out that, on the Bud- 
dhist view, the knowledge of the sun, a favouring factor, would 
involve the knowledge of all objects illumined by it, the favoured, 
factor, which is not a fact. Ratnakirti urges, that Nyayabhusana's 
objection is based on a misconception of the Buddhist view ; that 
when a substance is known, according to the Buddhist, its 
attributes, existing in the same place, which are aided by it are 
known ; that therefore when the sun is known, other objects in 
different places, though favoured by it, may not be known. 
Therefore, when the nature of an object is perceived through one 
4ittribute only, Ratnakirti concludes, it is perceived in its entirety ; 
consequently its positive nature and negative nature need not be 

••md. PJL 9-10. ••IbW, pp. lO-I. 
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known by another word. But it is known by a verbal cognition 
of another word. Hence a specific individual is not apprehended 
by determin^lte cognition, inference, or verbal cognition;^® it ifr 
apprehended by indeterminate perception only. 

Ratnakirti fmther contends that generality {samanya) also is 
not apprehended by a verbal cognition. The word ‘cow* denotea 
an animal with a dewlap, horns, a tail and the like which are 
perceived together because its differences from other cows arc not 
yet known. But these peculiar limbs do not constitute thel 
generality of cow. The genus of cow is devoid of any form. The 
aggregate of a dewlap, horns, a tail and the like, though different 
in different individuals, is made one by the specific individuals in 
which they exist. So it is called a generality, though it is not 
really so. An external object with these limbs only is never 
perceived. So the idea of such common limbs is illusory. Hence, 
let this idea be a mode of the intellect {buddhi) under the 
influence of an impression (vSsana) of it, or, let this illusory idea 
manifest such a common form; or, let the specific individuals 
produce a common notion because of the differences among 
homogeneous individuals being not known; or, let the common 
notion be due to the obscuration of memory (smrti^amosa). But 
in fact, the conunon notion or concept is absolutely objeedess ; 
there is no generality corresponding to it in specific individuals.^^ 
It is wrong to argue, that if there were no generality in specific 
individuals, a concept would be produced without a cause, because 
the collocation of causal conditions, whidh produces non-diSerent 
cognitions of some individuals, aided by the past perceptions and 
recollections of the previous similar individuals, produces an 
objectless concept. Therefore a genus is not apprehended by a 
verbal cognition. Nor is it apprehended by perception or 
inference. Because a genus is imperceptible its uniform concomit- 
ance with a sign ifvhga) cannot be perceived. So-the existence of 
a genus cannot be inferred like that of the sense-organs. A 
common notion or concept, as an effect, does not prove the 
existence of a genus as its cause. It is produced by many specific 
individuals which produce non-different perceptions. According 
to the Buddhist, the individuals which are different from the so- 
called genus in their nature and independent of it are the causes 

p. 11. , ^ 
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of a common notion or concept, even as according to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika a genus which is one, independent of, and different 
from, another genus, is the cause of a concept/* 

Tnlocana, the teacher of Vacaspati Mi^ra, maintains, that 
generality, which is the inherence of a genus in its substrates or 
individuals, is the cause of a concept and a common name. 
Ratnakirti urges, that the individuals can produce a concept and 
a common name, and that the assumption of a generality or genus 
is unnecessary. He urges further, that inherence is not possible 
because it is known as *a genus subsisting in an individuar which 
involves the knowledge of two entities that are never found in our 
experience. Hence Ratnakirti concludes that a genus is a mere 
conceptual construct without any foundation in a object. The 
Mimamsaka and the Nyaya-Vai^esika argue, that a common 
notion must be produced by and accord with a common object, i.c. 
a genus which is common to different individuals ; and that other- 
wise different individuals, which produce different cognitions, 
cannot produce a common notion. Ratnakirti challenges the 
validity of this argument on the ground that a common notion 
and a general name are produced by the nature of the specific 
individuals differentiated from the heterogeneous individuals with- 
out the existence of any common object in the shape of a 
generality or a genus.^* Hence the individuals in whose close 
contact with a sense-organ a genus is said to be known to pervade 
them are the cause of the verbal cognition of a name. A 
generality is not perceived even in dream. So if it is presumed to 
exist, it is better to presume a close contact with a sense-organ to 
be the cause of a general concept without the additional assump- 
tion of generality. The existence of generality may be said to be 
proved by the following inference. A determinate cognition of a 
qualified object (viiesya) is preceded by the cognition of a qualifica- 
tion (uiiesafwi). This is a cow\ It is the cognition of a qualified 
object (vihstabuddht). So it must be preceded by the cognition 
of the genus of cow which is the qualification of ‘this’ individual. 
Thus the reality of a genus is proved as a qualification of an 
individual perceived. Ratnakirti urges, that the difference bet- 
ween a qualified object and its qualification is imaginary ; and that 

’^•Ibid, pp, U-3. 

Anuvittam antarep^i abhidhana>praty3nuvttter atadrupapaiii^lta- 
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the use of the sentence "this is a cx>w’ is due to the apprehension 
of an individual cow difEerentiated from non-cows, which is not 
the cognition of a generality. Hence the inference tor the 
existence of a genus is not valiA^^ 

Vacaspati Miira maintains, that the individuals in which a 
genus subsists, are objects of verbal cognitions and denoted by 
words that the forms of an individual and a genus are 
differentiated from those of other heterbgmeous individuals and 
their genera ; and that therefore when a person hears the words\ 
"tie a cow', he does not tie a horse. Rantakirti, a younger con-\ 
temporary of Vacaspati, criticizes his view. If the form of an \ 
individual is differentiated from those of other heterogeneous \ 
individuals, then a word may denote a positive individual with its 
negation of other heterogeneous individuals, and a common notion 
may cognize them, and the assumption of a genus subsisting in 
the individual is needless. If the form of an individual be said to 
be differentiated from other heterogeneous individuals on the 
strength of its genus or the series of its causes, then let it be so. 
But in both cases there is the knowledge of its differentiation from 
other heterogeneous individuals in the knowledge of an object 
The doctrine that a word denotes a positive object ‘cow' 
differentiated from ‘non-cows' does not involve mutual dependence 
{anyonyairaya). But Vacaspati's doctrine that a word denotes an 
individual possessed of a genus involves mutual dependence. If 
an individual cow is not known, the genus of cow cannot be 
known. If the genus of cow is not known, then its being denoted 
by the word ‘cow’ cannot be known. But the doctrine that a word 
denotes an individual which is perceived, on which a common 
form is imposed by a common notion (jdkalpa^buddhi) which is a 
conceptual construct, does not involve mutu^ dependence. There 
is no common form in an individual in the shape of a genus ,* but 
it is an imaginary fotm superimposed by a conc^t on it.'^ It is 
in the nature of the negation of contradictory individuals. There 
is no contradiction between an individual differentiated from con- 
tradictory individuals and the differentiation from them, because 
they are not exclusive of each other, and because they coexist in 

»‘Ibid, pp. 13-6. 
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the same locus. Nor do they cease to be related as a qualified 
object (visesya) and its qualification (viie^na). A positive indivi- 
dual ‘cow’ is a qualified object, and the negation of ‘non-cows’ is a 
qualification. ITie former as qualified by the latter is denoted by 
the word ‘cow’. There is contradiction between a jar and its 
absence, but not between the ground and the absence of a jar. 
Similarly, there is no contradiction between an individual cow and 
the negation of non-cows. They can coexist in the same locus. 
Thus a word denotes a positive individual qualified by the nega- 
tion of contradictory individuals.^® When a positive object is 
denoted by a word, it is known as qualified by the negation of 
contradictories.^^ Vacaspatr argues, that a verbal cognition 
apprehends an individual in which a genus subsists. Ratnakirti 
urges, that it cannot apprehend an external individual which is 
apprehended by indeterminate perception only. If an external 
individual were denoted by a word, then its cognition could not 
be in the form of an assertion or a negation. If it is always posi- 
tive, then it is useless to speak of its existence and it is incapable 
of non-existence. If, on the other hand, it is always negative, then 
it is useless to speak of its non-existence and it is incapable of 
existence. But we speak of ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ in this 
connection. Hence a verbal cognition cannot apprehend a form 
common to the existence and non-existence of external objects; 
or, it cannot apprehend the generality of an external object. A 
genus which is said to be denoted by a word cannot be common to 
the existence and non-existence of external objects. The existence 
of a genus is said to consist in its being related to a present 
proper individual. Its non-existence is said to consist in its being 
related to past and future proper individuals. So its being com- 
mon to existing and non-existing individuals is an irregular 
middle because the non-existing individuals arc doubtful or 
accidental, Vacaspati lays stress on the genus which is denoted 
by a word, and so admits that an individual is not denoted by a 
word. But everywhere a word denotes the existence of its object 
through an individual. It conveys the knowledge of an individual 
as existing. It is absurd to argue that the existence of a genus 
consists in its being related to a present proper individual. If a 
genus cannot be denoted by a word, an individual with a genus 

apohadharmaoo vidhirupasya ^bdad avagatib* Ibid, p. 6 * 
ApohaiabdenSnyapohavi^ifto vidhir ucyate. Ibid, p. 6. 
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subsisting in it also cannot be denoted by it. Hence Vacaspati's 
view is wrong.^* 


8. The Nyaya Criticism of the Buddhist doctrine of Apoha 

Uddyotakara states the Buddhist doctrine of apoha thus: A 
word denotes the negation of contradictory individuals, which 
may be called a genus. The word ‘genus^ does not denote the 
reality of a genus. Or, a word denotes the negation of the 
object denoted by other words.*® Uddytoakara refutes this view. 
(1) If the positive import of a word is known, then only it can be 
denied of another object. Negation presupposes afl&rmation. The 
word ‘cow* is said to denote a ‘non-cow’. But until a ‘cow* is 
known there is the absence of the knowledge of a ‘cow* and a 
‘non-cow*. (2) In the so-called negation of the contradictory 
(anydpoha) e.g. ‘this is not a non-cow*, does the word ‘cow* mean 
a positive entity or a negative entity? If it means a positive 
entity, does it mean a ‘cow* or a ‘non-cow*? If it means a ‘cow*, 
there is no dispute. If it means a ‘non-cow*, then it shows a 
curious skill in manipulating the meanings of words I The word 
‘cow* does not mean a negative entity (abhava), because absence 
cannot be the object of a command and the directed person’s 
knowledge of its meaning. No one knows an absence on hearing 
a command. No one directs another person about an absence. 
(3) The doctrine of apoha does not apply to all words. The word 
‘all* cannot denote the negation of ‘non-all*, because ‘non-all’ does 
not exist, which may be denied by the word ‘all.’ (4) Further, 
does the negation ‘this is not a non-cow’ denote a ‘cow’ or a 
‘non-cow’? If the former, then a ‘cow’ cannot be absent from 
a ‘non-cow*. If the latter, then the negation of ‘non-cow* cannot 
produce the knowledge of ‘cow*. (5) If a ‘non-cow* is denied of 
a ‘cow’ in such a form as ‘A non-cow is not axow*, then who 
asserts that ‘a cow is a non-cow’, which is denied of another? 
Or, how can a ‘non-cow’ be denied of a ‘cow* without knowing 
that 'a cow is a cow*? The denial of a ‘non-cow’ of a ‘cow’ pre- 
supposes the affirmation of a ‘cow’ of a ‘cow*. (6) Furthermore, 
is the negation of a ‘non-cow* in a ‘cow* distina or non-distinct 
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irom it? If it is distinct from it, has it a substrate or not? If 
it subsists in a ‘cow’, then the word ‘cow’ is its quality, and there 
is no co-existence of ‘cow’ and ‘negation of non-cow’ in the same 
locus. If the negation of a ‘non-cow’ has no substrate, then it 
is meaningless. If it is non-distinct from a ‘cow’, then it is 
nothing but a ‘cow’. Is the negation of a ‘non-cow’ one or many 
in regard to every cow? If it is one which is related to many 
cows, then it is nothing but the genus of cow. If it is many, 
then it is infinite in number like the individuals in which it 
exists, and cannot convey any general meaning. (7) Is the 
negation of contradictory individuals [apoha) capable of being 
denoted by a word {pacya) or incapable of being denoted by it? 
In the first alternative, a word denotes the negation of contra- 
dictory individuals, which denotes another negation, and so on to 
infinity, and thus leads to infinite regress. If exclusion (apoha) 
denotes the negation of non-exclusion (anapoha), then also it 
leads to infinite regress. In the second alternative, the negation 
of a ‘non-cow’ is not denoted by a word, and yet negates the 
imports of other words, and thus involves self-contradiction. 
(8) Moreover, the Buddhists who advocate the doctrine of apoha 
cannot account for the coexistence of a substance and its quality. 
The words ‘blue lotus’ mean, according to them, the negation of 
‘non-blue’ and the negation of ‘non-lotus’ which do not coexist 
in the same locus. ‘Non-blue’ means ‘white’ ; ‘non-lotus’ means 
a red java flower; they do not coexist. But, according to the 
Naiyayika, the words ‘blue lotus’ denote a positive substance in 
which the quality of ‘blue’ and the genus of ‘lotus’ subsist, but 
not the negation of ‘non-blue’ and the negation of ‘non-lotus’. 
The assumption of the negation of contradictory individuals 
hinders the operation of the means of valid knowledge. Hence 
the Buddhist doctrine of apoha is not right,®^ 

Jayanta Bhat^ criticizes the Buddhist doctrine of apoha in 
the* following manner. (1) Jayanta asks whether the Buddhist 
advocates the doctrine of apoha because an external generality or 
genus does not exist or because there is no experience of it. The 
Buddhist admits that there is an experience of apoha which takes 
the place of what is called a genus. But a genus, Jayanta urges, 
is not non-existent because it is perceived, like a specific individual, 
by an uncontradicted and undoubted perception due to the 

•'NV„ ii, 2, SI. NVTT„ p. 344. 
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intercourse of the sense-organs with it.®* (2) The perception of 

generality, like that of specific individuality, is unexceptionable. 
Therefore a generality is undeniable like a specific individuality. 
There is no need of assuming its existence because it is perceived. 
If it were inferred from its effect, then there might be a need 
for its assumption. (3) Jayanta asks whether the power of pro-, 
ducing a common notion (anuvrttijnana) is distinct or indistined 
from the individuals, subsistent in them or independent of them,\ 
eternal or non-ctemal, perceptible or inferable. He replies that\ 
it is distinct from them, independent of them, eternal and per- l 
ceptible. It is a genus subsisting in the individuals, which pro- 
duces a common notion or concept. (4) It is wrong to argue 
that certain individuals (e.g. cows) produce a certain common 
notion of a *cow^ even as the genus of ‘cow' is said to exist in 
certain individuals (e.g. cows), because a peculiarity in a cognition 
cannot be produced without a peculiarity in an object.*® If a 
peculiarity in an object is proved, the reality of a genus is un- 
deniable. (5) It is wrong to argue that one common notion is 
produced by the accidental quality of producing one and the 
same effect, since the production of the same effect by the specific 
individuals is not proved.*^ The Buddhists argue that the deter- 
minate cognitions of the specific individuals are non-different from 
one another because they produce one common thought.*® This 
argument is wrong because oneness of common thought cannot 
be produced by many indeterminate perceptions of individuals 
collectively, which poduce many determinate cognitions that are 
apprdiended as different from one another; and because they 
do not produce any other effect by virtue of which they may 
acquire oneness; further because the so-called oneness of the 
determinate cognitions is not apprehended by indeterminate 
perception which apprehends a specific individual only ; and 
because it is not apprehended by another determinate cognition 
(vikalpa) in that all determinate cognitions are incapable of appre- 
hending difference and non-difference inasmuch as they apprdrmd 
their own forms or unreal attributed forms. (6) lliere is the 
identity of the determinate cognitions, it may be argued, on 
account of the non-apprehension of the difference of the forms 

••NM., p. 309. 
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apprehended by them, even as a determinate cognition following 
upon an indeterminate perception of an individual cow appre- 
hends the form of "cow* like another determinate cognition 
following upon another indeterminate perception of another indi- 
vidual cow, and the object of the determinate cognitions is said 
to be one because of its non-di£Eerence. Even if the determinate 
cognitions apprehend the forms, the difference of the objects is 
not manifested to consciousness. So a determinate cognition 
mixes up the different indeterminate perceptions, because it can- 
not apprehend the difference of the specific individuals which are 
apprehented by indeterminate perceptions. Jayanta refutes this 
argument. Determinate cognitions are momentary and there- 
fore different from one another. The form which is apprehended 
by the determinate cognitions, the difference of which is not 
apprehended, is either distinct or non-distinct from them. If it 
is distinct from them, it is nothing but a generality. It cannot 
be said to be a distinctive character due to its unreality, since 
there is no evidence for its unreality. If the form is non-distinct 
from them, then determinate cognitions exist in their real nature, 
and cannot have identity. If they have identity, they cannot mix 
up different indeterminate perceptions of specific individuals. 
Tlie determinate cognition of the same form cannot be produced 
without the admission of a generality. It cannot be produced by 
the identity of effects or the identity of determinate cognitions. 
Hence it is wrong to maintain that cognitions are non-different 
from one another because diey produce the same common notion. 
All arguments advanced to prove that verbal cognitions and words 
have for their objects negations of contradictories (apoha) are 
false.** (7) According to the Nyaya an object continues to exist 
for some time and is endued with different qualities so that 
endued with some qualities it is apprehended by indeterminate 
perception, and endued with other qualities it is apprehended by 
determinate percqition. It has different powers which it mani- 
fests with the aid of different auxiliary conditions. So the objects 
of indetemunate peroqpdon and determinate cognitions are not 
idendcaL Even if an abject is apprdhended entirely by an indeter- 
minate percepdon, it may be appehended anew by a determinate 
percepdon. If an unreal external object in the nature of the 
negation of contnufictory individuals (anyapoha) be said to be 
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denoted by a word and apprehended by a verbal cognition, 
Kumarila's objections against it are unassailable. If in order to 
remove these objections a mere attributed form with the reflec- 
tions of determinate cognitions tinged with the appearance of a 
negation be assumed, it is incapable of inducing a person to act 
on the object denoted by a word. A vikalpa is in the nature of a 
cognition and transparent by nature. It cannot be tainted unless j 
it comes into contact with something else, either as an internal' 
impression ijmsana) or as an external object. That it is neither 
an internal impression nor an external object, but something 
which tinges a mere cognition is an illusory concept made by 
fraudulent persons. Objects colour their cognitions; but impres- 
sions produced by the cognitions of objects cannot colour them. 
Cognitions may be coloured by certain objects which may exist 
in some other place, but they can never be coloured by attributed 
forms which are absolutely non-existent. Further, absolutely 
non-existent forms cannot be attributed. The Buddhist argues, 
that determinate cognitions following upon indeterminate percep- 
tions operating on their objects are unable to apprehend the 
individual objects differentiated from other objects, but appre- 
hend mere differentiation fyyavrttimatra) \ that determinate cog- 
nitions apprehend differentiation or negation only because their 
objects are differentiated from other objects homogeneous with 
the perceived individuals {dt&ya) and from heterogeneous objects 
(jdkatpa). If the objects of determinate cognitions are related to 
both perceived individuals and vikalpas, then they simply appre- 
hend what has already been apprehended, and become useless. 
Determinate cognitions are indeed useless as means of valid know- 
ledge; or they apprehend other objects. But that they partly 
apprehend differentiation and partly do not cannot be believed. 
The negation of homogeneous individuals and the negation of 
heterogeneous entities are not different in their nature, so that a 
determinate cognition may apprehend the one and not the other. 
If a determinate cognition apprehended an objea differentiated 
from other individuals which are homogeneous with the perceived 
individual, and from other heterogeneous entities (vikalpa), then 
it would apprehend a specific individual like an indeterminate 
perception, and there would be no inference and verbal cognition 
owing to the absence of any knowledge of the relations due to 
the reality of generalities (samanya). (S) If the negation or 
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difiEerentiation be external, then Kumarila’s objections stand. If 
it be internal, then it cannot be related to and colour a deter- 
minate cognition (^kalpa). That it is neither external nor 
internal is a fiction of the imagination. If it is a non-entity, then 
it cannot be related to and colour a determinate cognition, since 
an absolutely non-existent entity, like the horns of a hair, is not 
an object of speech and action. If it is an entity, it must be 
either external or internal. Hence the hypothesis of an attributed 
form, which is neither external nor internal, is irrational and 
unwarranted. (9) The cognition produced by the word ‘cow* 
when it is heard apprehends the mere generality of cow tmrelated 
to the words ‘existence* and ‘non-existence*. But it may be related 
to existence or non-existence denoted by the corresponding words 
m order to satisfy the desire to know more about the object. If 
the real nature of an object is not definitely known, dien its 
distinction from other objects is investigated. ‘A jar is really a 
jar, and not a cloth.* But from this it does not follow that a 
verbal cognition apprehends the negation of the contradictories 
[apoha), (10) The Buddhist maintains, that a person acts on an 
external object because he identifies the object of an indeter- 
minate perception {drsya) with that of a determinate cognition 
(vikalpa), Jayanta urges, that if the identification is the absence 
of the knowledge of distinct cognitions, then, being akin to swoon 
and the like, it cannot give rise to action ; that if it is an object 
of action, then it is perceived (drfyfl), and the assumption of the 
negation of contradictories {apoha) is unnecessary; that if it is 
an unreal imaginary object of a determinate cognition which is 
manifested to consciousness in its own form, then no conscious 
person can act upon it ; that if it is apprehended as a perceptible 
object {driya), then it gives rise to a contrary cognition, which 
is not non-distinction of cognition {aviveka) ; and that this con- 
trary cognition is not false, because it is not contradicted like the 
illusory cognition of water in the rays of the sun in a desert* 
Jayanta further urges that an object cannot be said to be attained 
as an ultimate consequence of the indeterminate perception of a 
momentary specific individual, even as a gem is said to be 
attained as an ultimate consequence of the indeterminate percep* 
tion of its ray. He concludes, that a determinate perception 
wUch apprehends a qualified external object is valid; and that 
when ^n individual endued with a configuration 
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and possessed of a genus (jati) is apprehended by a verbal cogni- 
tion when a word is heard, a person acts upon it. Hence the 
Buddhist doctrine of apoha is not tenable.®’^ 

9. The Mimamsaka Criticism of the Buddhist 
doctrine of Apoha 

Kumarila offers the following criticism of the Buddhist 1 
doctrine of apoha. (1) If exclusion (apoha) is absence (abhava), \ 
then it is not known independently, like a jar, and subsists in \ 
another substrate. What is its substrate? The specific individual \ 
is not its substrate, because it is not an object of determinate 
cognition. Nor is the aggregate of all specific individuals the 
substrate of the negation of non-cows, because it is not possible. 
The specific individuals are infinite in number in different times 
and places, and can never be observed in thousands of years. 
Therefore the aggregate also does not subsist in them. Hence 
something unique existing entirely in all specific individuals is 
the substrate of the negation of non-cows. That is nothing but 
the genus of cow ; if its reality is admitted, then the assumption 
of the negation of non-cows is needless. (2) The doctrine of 
apoha leads to infinite regress. The word 'cow' denotes the 
negation of ‘non-cows’ e.g., horses, etc., which also are not known 
as positive entities, but only by the negation of non-horses, and 
so on to infinity. Thus an apoha cannot be apprehended by a 
determinate cognition. Indeterminate perception cannot induce 
an agent to act upon an object. Thus the doctrine of apoha 
leads to an extinction of practical life. (3) It would make all 
words synonymous, since they are in the nature of negations of 
contradictories without any difference. The argument that nega- 
tions of contradictories are different from one another is wrong, 
since they are not different from one another. If they are 
different from one another, then they are real like specific indivi- 
duals. But the Buddhists do not consider them to be real. 

(4) The Buddhist may retort, that ‘generalities' of the Naiyayika, 
being denoted by words and not differing from one another, are 
synonymous with one another; and that therefore the doctrines 
of apoha and samanya are vitiated by the same defect. Kumarila 
replies, that generalities are positive in their nature, devoid of 

•»NM., pp. 315-7. 
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the natures of other generalities, and consequently difEerent from 
one another ;but that negations of contradictories, being merely 
in the nature of absence (abhava)^ do not difiEer from one another. 
(5) If negations of contradictories be said to difEer from one 
another because their substrates are different from one another, 
then the negations differ with every specific individual. If there 
are as many negations as there are specific individuals, then they 
cannot serve the purpose of generality. (6) Negations of contra- 
dictories, it may be argued, cease to be identical with one another, 
because their difference depends upon the diflEerence of the objects 
negated. This argument is wrong, because the difference of 
apohas due to the diflEerence of negated objects does not destroy 
their identity inasmuch as such diflEerence of apohas is not real, 
but attributed. The difference of apohas cannot be due to the 
diflEerence of negated objects {apohya). (7) The argument that 
the negation of *cow’ is the basis of the classification of ‘non-cows' 
is wrong, because the ‘cow' is already known as a positive being 
by denying which ‘non-cows' ae known. The denial of ‘non-cow' 
presupposes the aflGirmation of ‘cow'. If a ‘cow' is known already, 
the assumption of ‘non-cow’ and the negation of ‘non-cow' are 
needless. (8) If a specific individual cow is known already to 
exist, it does not require a word to denote it. If the genus of cow 
is known already to exist, then the assumption of the negation 
of contradictories is unnecessary. (9) The difference of apohas 
cannot be due to the diflEerence of the negated objects, because 
their nature cannot be known. Are ‘non-cows', e.g. horses negated 
in their general nature or special nature? They are not negated 
in their special nature, because they are not denoted by words. 
Nor are they negated in their general nature, because in that 
case they would be in the nature of absence, being the negations 
of contradictories. But there can be no negation of a negation. 
If a negation be negated, it leads to a positive aflSrmation, and 
a word denotes a positive entity. (10) Is the negation {apoha) of 
the negated (apohya), c.g. non-cows or horses diflEerent or non- 
diflEerent from them? If it is diflEerent from them, then it is a 
positive entity. If it is non-diflEerent from them, then it is the 
same as the negated, and thus a ‘cow' is the same as a ‘non-cow'. 
(11) The doctrine of apoha caimot account for the coexistence of 
a qualified object (viie^a) and a qualification {vi§e^^a), 
for ihstanc.^, a lotus' and ‘blue', because two negations cannot 
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function in regard to the same object (12) A negation 
of contradictories has no denotative power. The words 
^non-existent’, ‘unknown’ etc., do not denote the negations 
of contradictories because they cannot be ascertained. Nothing 
‘non-existent’ or ‘unknown’ is known, which may be difiEeren- 
tiated from others. If it is known, then it is existent and 
known. The existent cannot be negated by the word ‘existent’ ; 
and the known cannot be negated by the word ‘known’. An 
unknown entity is absolutely incapable of being negated. It can- 
not be said to be imagined, because its existence is known as soon 
as it is imagined. (13) What is denoted by the word apoha 
(negation) ? It denotes the negation of non-negation {anapoha). 
What is the nature of non-negation? Why is it not apoha"? If 
It is not apoha, what is its nature? These questions cannot be 
answered. The apohas of negative words, prefixes, verbs and the 
like are not thinkable. What is the apoha of ‘is cooking’ is not 
known. (14) General words, it may be argued, are denoted by the 
negation of contradictories (apoha), which are considered by some 
as denoting genera or individuals in which genera subsist. If gene- 
ral words denote external objects, they may denote genera as well. 
If they are without any basis in external objects, or consist in 
mere cognitions, the word ‘genus’ also may be objectless or a mere 
cognition, and the assumption of apoha is needless.** 

10. The Jaina View of the Import of a Word 

Prabhacandra defines a word as an independent aggregate of 
letters which are dependent on one another. It does not depend 
upon the letters of another word.** Manikyanandin observes 
that a word produces the knowledge of an object owing to the 
natural relation of signifying and being signified- between them 
and convention.** An object of valid knowledge is individual 
and general ; it is characterized by common characters and dis- 
tinctive characters because it is apprehended by assimilative 
knowledge and discriminative knowledge, and because it prompts 
fruitful actions in the shape of the attainment of good and the 
rejection of evil.*^ Similar modifications constitute generality. 

pp. 303*6. 6V.. Apohavida. 

« p. 133. 
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The Jaina does not believe in a genus which is considered by the 
Nyaya-Vailesika to be one, eternal, and inherent in many 
individuals** Vidyananda Svami holds that a word denotes an 
aspect of a multiform (anekanta) object. *A jar exists\ jar 
does not exist'. Here particular aspects of an object are denoted 
by words occurring in positive and negative sentences. If words 
denoted objects endued with one definite nature {ekanta), they 
would falsify their real nature, since they are multiform in their 
nature. Words denote both positive and negative characters of 
their objects. If they denoted their positive characters only, they 
would falsify their nature because they have positive characters 
at particular times, in particular places, and under particular 
circumstances. A word denotes its object, and negates other 
objects. The word *jar' denotes a jar, and negates a cloth and 
other objects. So it denotes a multiform object. If it denoted 
its object in its general character and devoid of its distinctive 
characters, then its object would be unreal inasmuch as there is 
no generality without distinctive characters. If a word denoted 
a generality {samanya) directly, and indirectly denoted an indi- 
vidual, then also its object would be unreal since one word cannot 
denote another object which is denoted by another word. A 
word denotes both general and distinctive characters of an object. 
The positive character of an object is not inconsistent with its 
negative character, both of which are denoted by a word. The 
acceptable nature of one object is not inconsistent with the avoid- 
able character of another object.*® Hence a word denotes a 
multiform object with its general and distinctive characters and 
positive and negative characters. This doctrine is consistent with 
Syadvada advocated by the Jaina thinkers. 

Kundakunda Svami regards a sound as an aggregate of 
atoms or as an effect produced by it. It is an aggregate of 
innumerable atoms. It is produced by the modification of large 
aggregates which are struck by one another. It is perceived by the 
auditory organ which is a physical sense-organ {dravyendriya)?* 
The Nyaya and the Vaiiesika regard sound as a quality of akasa 
But the Jaina criticizes this view. If sound were a quality of 
akaia, it would not be perceived through the auditory organ 
because, S&S&i being incorporeal, its quality is incorporeal and 


PMS., iv. 1-2. 4. 
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incapable of being perceived through a sense-organ.*® Sounds 
are of two kinds, human and non-human. Human sounds are 
uttered by 'persons. Non-human sounds are made by natural 
objects (e.g. clouds). Or, sounds are of two kinds, language and 
non-language. Linguistic sounds either consist of letters or do 
not. Sanskrit, Prakrta, Arya, and Mleccha languages consist of 
letters. Sounds uttered by animals endowed with two sense-organs 
and supernormal sounds of an omniscient person are devoid of 
letters.** 


11. Akrtivada 

The Akrtivadins maintain that a word denotes a form, 
configuration {akrti), or arrangement of parts (avayava-sanniveia). 
The meaning of a word is ascertained by its use and cognition. 
The elders use the word *cow’ to denote a particular kind of object 
on which they act. The hearers also know that the word denotes 
that particular kind of object. It is applied to an individual with 
a dewlap and the like, but not to one with manes. So it denotes 
an individual with a peculiar arrangement of parts. Further, 
the word 'cow’ denotes a perceived object ; perception apprehends 
a configuration ; the peculiar arrangement of parts in an 
individual cow, which is different from that of a horse, is perceived 
through a sense-organ. A word denotes a configuration, since it 
denotes a perceptible object. Furthermore, a configuration only 
can be related to the act of command through an individual 
which is possessed of it. A genus subsisting in all its proper 
individuals which manifest it cannot be brought or removed. But 
a configuration which is common to all individuals coming under 
the same genus can be brought or removed. Hence a word 
denotes a configuration.*^ 

Vltsyayana urges, that an individual, which is the substrate 
of a genus, is denoted by a word. It has a configuration. But 
a genus does not subsist in it. So a configuration is not denoted 
by a word. 'Bring a cow’. 'Give a cow’. In these sentences the 
word ‘cow’ does not denote an earthen cow, since the genus of 
cow does not subsist in it. Hence a word does not denote a 
configuration.*® 

•»TRV., V. 6, 24; p. 2^1. «TRV., V, 24, 6; p. 231. 

•^NBh., NV., ii, 2, 64; NM.. p, 318; SBOT., pp. 11-2; KTO., i, p. 572. 
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Jayanta Bhatfa criticizes the view of the Akrtivadins. Con- 
figurations differ in different individuals. There are innumerable 
individuals, and consequendy their configurations are innu- 
merable. So the uniform reladon of words to configurations can- 
not be known. The word 'cow' does not denote the configuration 
of white cows, since in its absence it denotes the configuration 
of black cows, which is perceived. There is no configuration 
common to all individual cows in the world, because it can never 
be known in that they are infinite in number. Further, there 
can be no action on a configuration to carry out a command ; 
nor is it capable of action. Only an individual can act and be 
acted upon. If a person is commanded to bring a cow, he does 
not bring a painted cow or an earthen cow, though it has the 
peculiar configuration. Hence the doctrine that a word denotes 
a configuration is wrong.®® 


12. Vyaktivada: Criticism of Jativdda 

The Vyaktivadin advances the following arguments to prove 
that a word denotes an individual. ‘A cow exists or sits'. An 
individual cow only can exist or sit. The genus of cow is 
incorporeal and motionless. But individual cows are corporeal 
and moving. A 'collection of cows' is a collection of individual 
cows, because the genus of cow is one. 'He is giving a cow to a 
Vaidya'. An individual cow only can be given or received, since 
the genus of cow is incorporeal and motionless and incapable of 
being given or received. 'Kaundinya's cow' is an individual cow 
belonging to ELaundinya. An individual cow only can be owned, 
but the genus of cow cannot. 'Ten cows' mean ten individual 
cows which can be enumerated. Number does not apply to the 
genus of cow. 'A cow is increasing or decreasing in bulk'. An 
individual cow only is capable of increase or decrease. The genus 
of cow is incapable of it, since it is incorporeal. 'A cow is white'. 
An individual cow only can be white. The genus of cow is devoid 
of qualities. Qualities can subsist in a substance only. The 
pleasure of a cow' means the pleasure of an individual cow. The 
genus of cow cannot have pleasure. 'A cow gives birth to a calf. 
An individual cow only can produce a calf. The genus of cow 
is eternal, and consequently incapable of producing or being 

••NM., p. 318. 
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produced.^®® An individual only can be the substrate of a genus, 
and be an object of action, while a configuration cannot be the 
abode of a genus, and is incapable of being acted on. So a con- 
figuration cannot be denoted by a word. An individual only is 
an object of use and command. It can be an object of action, 
e.g. acquisition, destruction, etc. But a genus cannot be acquired 
or destroyed. Even others admit that a word denotes a perceptible 
object, and that perception does not apprehend a mere genus, 
but an individual in which a genus subsists. 

If a word denotes a genus, it may be asked, why a person 
does not bring an earthen cow when he is directed to bring a 
cow since the genus of cow is present everywhere. It may be 
replied that, though the genus of cow is present everywhere, it 
is manifested by the individual cows only. An individual cow 
with a dewlap and the like manifests the genus of cow; but an 
earthen cow does not manifest it. But the peculiar arrange- 
ment of parts exists in an earthen cow, and yet it is not denoted 
by the word "cow*. It does not denote a configuration because, 
in that case, there can be no coexistence of white colour and the 
like in the same locus when it is denoted by another word. 
Qualities do not exist in a configuration. But white colour and 
the genus of cow coexist in an individual cow. Hence an indi- 
vidual is denoted by a word, and it produces a particular idea.^®’ 

13. Jativada: Criticism of Vyaktivada 

The Mimaihsaka and the Advaita Vedantist maintain that a 
word denotes a genus ijdti), Kumarila argues : If an individual 
distinct from a genus were denoted by a word, no uniform rela- 
tion could be established between them, since individuals are 
infinite in number. But if a word denotes a genus, it may denote 
an individual through its genus which qualifies ft. Thus a rela- 
tion can be established between a word and its object. A 
generality is common to many individuals, and produces a com- 
mon notion or concept.^®^ It is denoted by a word. Prabhakara 
also maintains that a word denotes a genus. The genus of cow 
only is denoted by the word ‘cow’. An individual cow being 
denoted by it contains a greater number of elements. So it is 

‘••NS., NBh., li, 2, 62. 
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not denoted by the woid hUira regards a 

genus as the primary meaning of a word, and an individual in 
which a genus subrists as its secondary meaning.^®^ 

According to the Advaita Vedantists, a word denotes a genus, 
and not an individuaL ' It cannot denote an individual, i»i nre 
individuals arc innumeraUe. But whenever it denotes a genus, 
it denotes an individual as well, since a genus is apprehended 
by that cognition which apprehends an individual. Or, a word 
has a natural power of denoting an individual, but it is not 
cognized by us. But its power of denoting a genus is cognized 
by us. A word is known to denote a genus and produces the 
knowledge of it. To maintain that a word is al^ known to 
denote an individual violates the law of parsimony, because no 
sooner than , a genus is known to be denoted by a word an indi* 
vidual also is known. So the knowledge of an individual being 
denoted by a word is unnecessary. That is expressible by a word 
(vacya), which is the object of its denotative power which is 
cognized. Hence a genus is expressible by a word, but an indi- 
vidual is not. Though the word ‘cow' denotes the genus of cow, 
it implies an individuaL^®® 

\^tsyayana gives the following arguments of the Jativadin. 
An individual does not exist without a genus subsisting in it. 
An individual without being qualified by a genus is not denoted 
by a word. But it is denoted by it as qualified by a genus. A 
genus is capable of movement, increase, decrease, enumeration, 
collection, production and the like through the individuals in 
which it subsists. An earthoi cow is not denoted by the word 
‘cow* because the genus of cow does not subsist in it, though an 
individual and a configuration exist.^®® 

Jayanta Bhat|a gives the following arguments of the 
Mimadisaka against the doctrine that a word denotes an indi- 
vidual: The Mhnamsaka asks whether a word denotes a mere 
individual or whether it denote a qualified individual, and replies 
that it does nqt denote a mere individual, because the word ‘cow' 
is not apfdied by speakers to any individual (e.g., a horse) and 
because ti^ I^aim do not know any ^individual when they hear 
the word. The word ^cow^ may be said to denote an individual 
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cow qualified by the genm of cow. Then the genua of cow is 
denoted by the word, and not an individual; because if a word 
denotes an individual, another individual cannot be denoted by 
it; and because if it denotes another Individual also, then it 
denotes an entity common to all individuals, and not one indivi* 
dual only. If an indiiddual were denoted by a word, individual 
cows would be perceived as 'this is a cqw’, ^this is a cow’, etcj 
amd not as 'this is also a cow’. The uniform perception of cows 
as cows may be said to be due to the existence of a genus m\ 
them. Is it known or unknown? It is not unknown because! 
then it would not serve any purpose. If it is known, it is known \ 
either through a word or through some other means of valid v 
knowledge. It cannot be known by any other pramam, since it 
is absent. If it were known through a word, then the word might 
denote it in the beginning. The word 'cow' may be said to 
denote a genus (gotva) as a qualification {viiesana) and an indi- 
vidual cow as a qualified substance {viie^a). But it cannot 
denote innumerable individual cows as qualified substances and 
dieir genus as a qualification. There is no other means of 
knowing individual cows so that a word may denote them as 
qualified by a genus. The experiences of an individual and a 
genus are not denied for every one has both these experiences. 
But a word cannot denote an individual and a genus both. If 
k did, it would imply one by denoting the other. Thai the 
word 'cow’ either denotes the genus and implies an individual; 
o|:. It denotes an individual and implies a genus. If the genus 
IS a qualification, then it is known before an individual is known, 
and can be denoted by a word. If it is known through a 
word, an individual also can be known through it. Then a word 
does not denote both a genus and an individual direedy.^*^ 

We know the genus of cow, it may be argued, as a quali- 
fication, and an individual cow as a quaHfiedU substance when 
we hear the word cow, evoi as we know a persem healing a staff 
when we hear the word 'dan#a’. This is not an apfKqpmte 
examfde. The word dteotes bodi a stiff and ' 

a person with a sti^ (talers). It does not denote a raff wludi 
is a qualification ; the word ^dan ^ a* does not denote a pesson, diat 
Is a qualified substance. But the word 'cow’ denotes the genus oi 
cow, a qualification, and an individual cow; a yriifted subrance. 
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When it denotes an individual cow {viie^ya), it depends upon 
another pramZf^a to produce the knowledge of the genus of cow 
(uifesaiwr). When it denotes a genus, it implies an individual to 
produce the knowledge of it. There is nothing wrong in it 
When a word being uttered, an individual is known,— whether it 
is known through a word or a genus, — ^it is not perceived, but 
known by reasoning. A word denoting a genus and an individual 
is not experienced. A genus is known through the perception of 
an individual ; an individual is known through the perception of 
a gciius, which is known through a word also. An individual 
only is not an object of action. A genus also can be an object of 
action. 'Make a sacrifice with an animal’. An incorporeal genus 
can be an object of action, even as incorporeal qualities and 
actions are the means of actions. A genus can be an object of 
action by suggesting an individual. Though it is incorporeal, it 
acts through an individual, even as the self, though incorporeal, 
acts through its body and sensen^rgans. Hence the MImamsaka 
concludes that a word denotes a genus.^** 


14. Jaii-vyakti-akrtivada: Criticism of jMivada 

Gautama says, "An individual, a configuration, and a genus 
are denoted by a word.”^** Sometimes a genus is its principal 
import, and an individual is its subordinate import. 'The cow 
ought not to be touched with feet’. Here the cow means the 
genus of cow or all cows. Sometimes an individual is the prin- 
cipal meaning, and a genus is a subordinate meaning. 'Bind a 
cow’. Here a cow means an individual cow. Sometimes a con- 
figuration is the principal meaning, and an individual is a sub- 
ordinate meaning, and a genus is not denoted at ail. 'Make an 
earthen cow’. Here a a>nfiguration is the chief import of the 
word 'cow’, and an individual is its subordinate meaning. It does 
not denote the genus of cow, whidt is non-existent in an earthen 
cow. Sometimes a word denmes an individual only, because it 
has no genus in that it is one. The word 'ipittha’ denotes a parti- 
cular individual because it is a proper name (sadi/Ai) and devoid 
of a 
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Jayanta Bha||a criticizes the ACmamsa and the Advaita 
Vedanta view that a word denotes a genus. A word occurring 
in a sentence has a case, a gender, and a number. But a genus 
cannot have any of theth. It is wrong to atgue that a genus 
can have these through an individual which is implied by a word, 
for a word, which is uttered only once, cannot denote a genus at 
first, then imply an individual, and then^doiote a case, a gender, 
and a number through an individual inasmuch as the sequence of 
such experiences is not cognized. A self, though incorporeal, 
may become an agent as related to a cognition and a volition. 
But a genus, though incorporeal, has no direct relation to an 
action, and consequently cannot have a case that is always related 
to an action. We perceive an individual qualified by a genus 
and related to a number. So an individual qualified by a genus 
is denoted by a word. The genus is a qualification (pikcsana) of 
an individual which is a qualified substance {jn^esya), A word 
does not denote a mere genus, but an individual qualified by it. 
Nor does it denote a mere individual unqualified by a genus, if 
it is not one. Both a genus and an individual are perceived 
through a sense-organ. It cannot be said that a genus is perceived 
while an individual is inferred, because it is contradicted by 
experience. If it were so, then qualities only being perceived, a 
substance would be inferred. But, in fact, a substance and 
qualities both are perceived. Similarly, a word denotes both a 
genus and an individual, and not a mere genus. ‘The cow is 
white*. The sentence means that the genus of cow and white 
colour coexist in the individual cow. If a word denotes an indi- 
* vidual in which a genus subsists, then only a genus and a quality 
can coexist in the same substrate. Hence a word does not denote 
a mere genus.^*^ 


15. The Yoga doctrine of Sphota 

Vyasa (400 A.D.) expounds the doctrine of word-forms (pada^ 
sphota) and sentence-forms (vdkyasphota) in the Yogabh5§ya, 
There are three kinds of sounds: (1) articulate letter-sounds 
(varm) uttered by the vocal organs ; (2) audible sounds {dhvani)^ 
which are modifications of air perceived by the auditory organ ; 

pp. 323-5. HIP., Vol. I, pp. 57M, 804. 
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and (3) a word-image or a thought-form, which i$ a mental mode, 
and apprehends all the component letters at a time. This is 
called a word or word-form which signifies an object The first 
two kinds of sounds do not signify it.^^* The articulate sounds 
and the audible sounds are produced successively, and do not 
coexist together. Nor are they aided by one another. So they 
do not constitute a word, and signify an objea. All letters can 
signify all objects.^** The same letter combined with other leners 
in a particular order is modified into a significant word-form 
{iabdasphofa), and signifies a definite object. It is a single 
thought-form which apprehends all the component letters in a 
single grasp, — ^which are determined by a convention {samketa), 
and from which the temporal order of the audible sounds has 
been withdrawn, --and signifies an object. It is one, the object of 
a single cognition, uttered by a single effon, devoid of parts, 
letters and temporal order, notional, and presented to the mind 
by the last letter aided by the impressions of the preceding 
letters.^^^ A word is devoid of parts. But the articulate letter- 
sounds (uormi) appear to the intellects (buddhi) of persons 
invested with the impressions (vasand) of the words used by the 
people from beginningless time as its parts. A word {§abda\ a 
cognition {jnana), and an object (artha) are erroneously identified 
with one another. A convention is the mutual superimposition 
of a word and its object upon each other, which is in the nature 
of recollection.'^® 

Vacaspati Mijra rightly asserts that a word-form is not a 
word-image or a thought-form, but that it is manifested or cog- 
nized by the intdlect or a thought-form and manifested by audible 
sounds. Vijiianabhik^ also is of the same opinion. He regards 
a word-form as cogxiized by the intellect only, and manifested 
by a single effort and successive letters."® Nage&i states that it 

*^*Tstra vig varnesvevlrtbavatif, irotraih ca dhvani-prii^Uiiaiiiitra* 
vifyadi, padbih punar nadiuusaihhSra-buddht-nirgrahyam. YBh, iii, \1. 

’^^Tad ckaifa padata ekabuddbivisaya dcaprayatniksiptam abid^m 
akramam atarpaib bauddbam aat^var^apratyaya-vyipmpasiM 
Ibid, iii, ll. '* 

^^*^iliketas tu padapadlrthayor itarecaridhySsarlp^ siaityatmakab* 
Ibid, iii, ll iL pp. 1314. 

ill^uddliam aatisaibh&ra-bttddhi-idditani. Budi^iyi iikblilbyate ipial^^ 
dyate\ltl buddbi-airbbisab. TV„ ifi, 17. < FadSkbyo buddtdinin-grdhyab 
i^bofab. W*, idi, 17. 
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» called a sphofm because it manifests an objea.*'^ Thus a word- 
form is not a mere verbal image or a thought-form, but an objec- 
dve sound-essence which is cognized by it. Vyasa appears to 
regard it as subjective and notional {bauddha). 

V. 

16. The Sabdika doctrine of Sphotd {Padasphofa) 

Bhartrhari (600 A.D.— 650 A.D.), the great grammarian- 
philosopher, recognizes the reality of a letter-form (vari^asphota), 
a word-form (padasphofa), and a sentence-form (vdkyasphofa). 
One letter-form is manifested by many parts of a letter-^und 
(varm). One word-form is manifested by many letters. ' One 
sentence-form is manifested by many words. But parts of a letter- 
sound do not exist in a letter-form which is one, indivisible and 
partless ; letters do not exist in a word-form which is one, indivi- 
sible and partless; words do not exist in a sentence-form which 
is one, indivisible and partless.^^* 

The constituent letters of a word do not produce the know- 
ledge of the object denoted by it, because each letter cannot 
produce it. Nor can the aggregate of them produce it, since there 
can be no aggregate of the successively produced mennentary 
letters which are immediately destroyed. There can be no 
collection of the simultaneously produced letters, because the 
same person cannot produce different efforts in the different vocal 
organs to produce them simultaneously. Nor can the last letter 
aided by the preceding letters produce the knowledge of the 
object, since the preceding letters cannot render any aid to it as 
they are destroyed as soon as they are produced. Just as the 
preceding letters cannot render an aid to the last letter, so their 
perceptions and impressions {safhskera) of these perceptions also 
cannot render an aid to it as they also are destroyed as soon as 
they are produced. Further, die impressions of ihe perceptions 
of the preceding letters can produce the recollections of these 
ktters only, but cannot produce the knowledge of another object 
a cow). Nor can the recoliectioiis produced by the impres- 
^ns of the preceding letters render an aid to the last letter, 

**^aikyi ea 17. ^ 

mi vanii iHidyaiite vareefvavayai^ na ca. VH>., U 75; 
i 79; IlIPv, i, pp. W-l. 
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since they cannot be produced simultaneously and they cannot 
co-esist togedier if they are produced successively as they also 
are produced and destroyed. Nor can aU the impressions of 
the preceding letters produce one recollection only with the aid 
of the last letter^ for then the impressions of conilicting percep-* 
dons of many objects will produce one recollection only, which is 
not found in our experience. Nor can the last letter (e.g. w) 
independendy of the other letters (e.g. c and o) produce the 
knowledge of the object (e.g. cow), since the other letters will then 
be useless. Hence die constituent letters can neither coUectivdy 
nor distributively produce the knowledge, of an object denoted 
by a word. The last letter combined with the impressions pro- 
duced by the perceptions of the preceding letters cannot produce 
such knowledge, for a letter can produce the knowledge of an 
object if its relation to the object is already perceived. But the 
impressions are impercepdble, and consequently the last letter 
combined with them also is imperceptible. The last letter com- 
bined with the recollections of ^e preceding letters due to their 
impressions also cannot produce such knowledge, since the recol- 
lections also are successive.^*^ The assumption of the imper- 
ceptible impressions of all letters except the last one violates the 
parsimony of hypotheses. A word-form (padasphofa) which ia 
manifested by the successively uttered letters produces the know- 
ledge of the object denoted by the word. Though it is imper- 
ceptible, it is presumed to exist in order to account for sudi 
kxiowledge. To argue that letters only arc perceived and that a 
word-form distinct from them is not perceived is wrong, because 
oneness of a word is perceived, which does not accord with letters,, 
since they are difEerent from one another and oneness and multi- 
plicity which are contradictory to each other cannot coexist in 
the same object Oneness of a word cannot be due to its pro- 
ducing the Imowledge of one object because it involves mutual 
dependence. Oneness of . a word is due to oneness of die object 
dffloted by it ; and oneness of the object denoted by a word is 
due, to oneness of die word. Hence a vi^ord is not in the nature 
of lettenf, but a word-form ipadasphotay^ It must be assumed 
to exist in order to account for the knowledge of an object 
denoted by a wmrd. It is manifested to auditory perception aa 
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ODCi panless, and devoid of secpience, because there is die expe* 
rience of one meaning after hearing the word. This perceptioa 
cannot have letters for its object, since many letters which are 
different from one another cannot produce one perception. Nor 
has it a generality (e.g. the genus of letters) for its object, because 
it cannot produce the knowledge of one definite object. Nor is 
it illusory as it is not contradicted. is it non-eadstent inadh 
much as it is an uncontradicted perception. The word-form 
(padasphafa) must be admitted to be etemaL If it were nonA 
eternal, then it would be destroyed after being perceived at the 
time when a convention (sathieia) is made, and the word ^cow’ 
being heard at some other time and in some other place would 
not produce the knowledge of the object (e.g. a cow), because 
a word-form which has not been made a convention cannot pro- 
duce the knowledge of an object. If it could do so, then a person 
coming from an island where diere are no cows would have the 
knowl^ge of a cow on hearing the word "cow’ and making a 
convention would be unnecessary. But bodi these contingencies 
are umhinkable. Hence a word-form is etemal.^*^ 

17, The Jaina Cnricism of the Sdbdika doctrine of Sphofa 

Prabhacandra criticizes the Sabdika doctrine of a word-form 
(padasphofa). The Jaina maintains, that the last letter qualified 
by the destruction of the preceding letters perceived through 
the auditory organ produces the knowledge of the object denoted 
by a word, and that, therefore, the utterance of the preceding 
letters is not needless. A negation can be an auxili^ cause 
of an effect For instance, the negation of the conjonedon of 
a stem and a fruit is a cause of die fall of the fruit A motion 
qualified by the negation of a fuior conjunction is an auxiliary 
cause of a subsequent conjunction. The conjunedon of a fire 
with the atoms of earth quaUfied by the destructhm of their 
previous black colour jnoduces red colour in them. Or, the last 
letter aided by the impresdons (sathsiSm) of the percq>tion8 of 
dhe preceding letters, and qualified by the negation of the per- 
o^l^hms of the preceding lettcars, paeodiioes the knowledge of die 
object denomd by a word. An impresskm of the perception of a 
preceding ktter {e.g. c or o), it may be objected, cann^ produce 

p. 131. mp., I, ch. m 
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the knowledge of another object (e.g. cow). This objection, 
Prabhacandra urges, is without any foundation, since die last 
letter modified by the impression of the perception of the pre- 
ening letter is found to produce the knowledge of the object 
denoted by a word. The impression of the perception of the 
preceding letter renders an aid to the last letter with the help 
of other conditions. The first letter (e.g- c) produces a cogni- 
tion, which produces an impression. Then the cognition of the 
second letter (c.g. o) is produced. It is qualified by the impres- 
sion of the preceding cognition, and produces an impression, 
which is qualified. Then the cognition of the last letter (e.g. w) 
is produced. It is qualified by the impression of the cognition 
of the second letter. The last letter aided by the last impres- 
sion produces the knowledge of the object denoted by the word 
"cow'. Or, the experiences of the preceding letters and their 
impressions are not destroyed, but continue to exist and modify 
the last letter. Or, the last letter depending on the recollection 
produced by the impression of the cognition of the preceding 
letter produces the knowledge of the object denoted by a word. 
The Sabdika argues, that when a word-form (padasphofa) is 
present, the knowledge of the import of a word is present; that 
when the former is absent, the latter is absent; and that, there- 
fore, a word-form is the cause of the knowledge of the import of 
a word. But Prabhacandra contends, that the assumption of an 
imperceptible cause is justified when a perceptible cause cannot 
account for the production of an effect ; and that the last letter 
qualified by the impression of the preceding letter can adequately 
account for the knowledge of the import of a word. He con- 
tends further, that all the component letters of a word, coUcc-; 
tively or distriburively, are unable to manifest a word-form, 
because they arc produced and destroyed successively, and con- 
sequently do not coexist together, and because the first letter 
manifesting the word-form completely, the second and the sub- 
sequent letters became unnecessary. To argue that the utter- 
ance of the second and the subsequent letters is not unneessary 
because the last letter manifests the word-form while it is rdBned 
by the preceding letters is wrong, since the nature of refinanent 
as distinguished from manifestation iif not known. Hence the 
$3bdika doctrine of a word-form ipadasph 0 td) is not tenaWki*** 

p. m. 
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18 . The Mimamsaka Criticism of the Sabdika doctrine 
of Sphofa (Padasphofa) 

Kumariia criticizes the Sabdika doctrine of Sphota elabo* 
rately. Parthasirathi Mi^ra sums up his arguments in the 
following manner, A word which is nothing but letters or letter- 
sounds is perceived through the auditory organ. Nothing oven 
and above them is manifested by auditory perception. The so*\ 
called word-form (padasphofa) is capable of being perceived, 
and yet it is not perceived. Hence it docs not exist. The 
Sabdika who assumes the existence of a word-form has to fur- 
ther assume the impressions of letters. All letters manifest a 
word-form. But they are successive and consequently can co- 
exist through the impressions of the preceding letters. So the 
Sabdika must assume the existence of impressions {sathskara). 
If a word-form is manifested by each letter of a word — ^the pre- 
ceding letters indistinctly manifesting it and the succeeding 
letters manifesting it more and more distinctly, then the second 
and the other subsequent letters are not needless. But, in that 
case, the succeeding letters capable of manifesting a word-form 
distinedy would manifest it, and the preceding letters would be 
useless. If the letters manifest a word-form pardy, then it is not 
iadivisibie and partless. It may be argued, that a word-form is 
not distinedy manifested all at once, but that it is first indis- 
dnedy manifested, and more , and more distinedy maxiifested as 
the leuers are heard again and again. This argument is wrong 
for, in that case, a word-form would be manifested by the 
repeated preceding letters or by the repeated succeeding letters, 
and aU lettors would not be necessary. Further, if each letter 
manifested a word-form, then the preceding letters would dis- 
tinctly manifest it, and the succeeding letters ^idd indistinedy 
manifest it, or the letters uttered in a reverse order would mani- 
fest it In order to avoid these difficulties the Sabdika must 
admit that a word-form is manifested by the last letter aided by 
the impressions of the preceding letters. So he must admit the 
reality of Impressions (sathskdra) in addidon to that of an imper- 
cqidble word^^form. Thm he violates the parsimony of hypo- 
times. ApfX>rdii^ to die AdSmSmsaka, die impressions of the 
tenets produce collectively one recollection whidi cpgnizes dl 
letters and produces die knowledge of the import of a worth 
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But this is not possible for the Sibdika, who holds that there are 
four kinds of words (vai): (i) para, (2) paSyantt, (3) madhyama, 
and (4) vaikhati. The first is ^bdabrahma called Bindu abiding 
in mSiSdhara at the botram of the sjanal cord ; it is in the nature 
of refined air in this plexus. The second abides in a plexus in 
the sjnnal cord near the navel; it is manifested by air and 
known by the mind (manas). The third abides in a plexus in 
the cord near the heart ; it is a word-form (iabdasphota), which 
is subtle and inaudible through the auditory organ, manifested 
by air, and cognizable by the intellect (buddhi) in the course of 
mental recitation of a mantra or a divine name. The fourth 
abides in a plexus in the cord near the throat, rises upward 
through air, strikes the head, returns, and is heard by the audi- 
tory organ. It is an audible word-*** Articulate soimds {nSda), 
either being known, or remembered, or existing, manifest a 
word-form. They are not perceived through the auditory 
organ, and cannot, therefore, manifest a word-form. Their 
recollection also cannot manifest it because they are not 
perceived. They cannot be said to refine the auditory organ 
by their mere existence and thus manifest a word-form, for they 
are successive and cannot exist simultaneously. So they can exist 
simultaneously diroug^ their impressions only, and the assump- 
tion of imfuessions of letters is indispensable. It may be argued, 
that the imjfnesuons which are the causes of recollections are 
unable to manifest a word-form, but that the refinements of the 
auditory organ manifest it like the letters, and that the assump- 
tion other impression^ is not necessary. This argument is 
wrong because the refinements are momenary, and cannot 
therefore manifest it odfieedvdy. If eadi refinement manifests 
it, then the first rdinement manifesting it, the later refinements 
are needless. Or, the omjunction of the auditory organ with a 
letter itself is its refinment But it is momentary because letter- 
sounds are mobile. So other abiding impresuons must Iw 
assumed to edit. Hdice a word is not an endty over and above 
iti'oeunponent letters; a word-form is nonrexistent. According 
to the Mfaifcfasaka the letters bdng remembered dignify dte 
object denoted by a word. order of successiem. among than 
also » its kuxi&ury condtdon. Otherwise the letters being uttered 
in a reverse ordo' would produce the khoadedge dm meaning 
“•toP, p. ; HM„ n». 3734. 
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of a word. Hence the remembered letters invited widi the order 
attributed jo them by the letter-sounds which manifest them 
signify the object denoted by a word.^»* 

19. The Vai^esika Criticism of the Sabdika doctrine 

of Sphota (Padasphota) 

Siidhara criticizes the iSabdika doctrine of Sphota. Wheat a 
word is uttered, its letter-sounds are heard in succession. Nothing 
over and above them is perceived. If a word-form is perceived 
after the letters arc perceived, then the perception of letters is 
illusory, and that the word-form is valid. But th^ former is 
never contradicted by the latter, as the illusory perception of 
silver is contradicted by the valid perception of a nacre. A word- 
form is neither perceived nor known by any other pramSm. It 
cannot be said to be assumed to account for the knowledge of 
the meaning of a word. If a word-form being unpcrceived could 
produce such knowledge, it would always do so. It bdmg per- 
ceived also cannot produce it for it is not perceived. The letters 
perceived and aided by their impressions can produce the know- 
ledge of the meaning of a word. Though the letters are 
momentary, yet their impressions being produced successively 
produce such knowledge jointly. Or, the last letter aided by 
the impression or recollection of the preceding letter produces 
such knowledge.^** The Nyaya also maintains, that though 
Impressions produce recollections, yet diey can |Hroduce other 
effects. The ^bdika assumes the existence of a word-form and 
its power of producing the knovdedge of the import of a word 
widi the aid of the impressions of the component letters, and thus 
violates the parsimony of hypotheses. Hence the Nyaya-Vaifcsika 
hypothesis is better than the ^Ibdika hypothesis of Sj^ota.^* 

20. The Naiydyika Criticism of the Sabdika doctrine 

of Sphofa 

Jayanta Bhatpi criticizes the ^bdika doctrine of Sphota. The 
successive letters of a word only are perceived, but a nmrd-form 
is not perceived. Nor is it inferred from the experience of the 
meanir^ of a word for it is produced by the successive letters 

and SDF.,pp. 370-7. SV., SphofaiSdi. 

PQmvan^uraiuSiu&mstnaia^^^ anyataiasiiMkso^iityo jjnstyiya- 
Itah* n. 270. 

* "•mpp. 209-7!. HIP., i, pp. ^1-3. 
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which are perceived, A single letter cannot produce sudi know- 
ledge. But all letters can jointly produce it. It is wrong to 
argue that all letters cannot collectively produce sudi knowledge 
because they are successive, for successive causes are often found 
to produce an eflEect jointly. For instance, many successive 
morsels of food jointly produce one satisfaction. They are suc- 
cessive and yet conjointly produce such an eflEect. Simdarly, 
successive letters collectively produce the experience of the mean- 
ing of a word. Though the preceding letters are past and the 
last letter is present, yet the former render an aid to the latter. 
Therefore all letters jointly produce the knowledge of the import 
of a word, even as many successive momentary acts jointly pro- 
duce an eflEect. The aggregate of successive letters is as imaginary 
ao the aggregate of successive acts. Or, the mental cumulative 
knowledge {samkalanajnana) of all letters, which is produced after 
the successive letters are perceived, produces the knowledge of the 
meaning of a word. When Devadatta has eaten a hundred 
mangoes, he has a cumulative mental representative knowledge 
(nianasa anuvyavasaya) of all these mangoes. Such a cumulative 
knowledge (samuccayajnana) of a collection of objects exists, 
which is neither doubtful nor uncontradicted. The cumulative 
knowledge of the perceived last letter and the remembered pre- 
ceding letters is variegated, and apprehends existing and non- 
existent letters. It is produced after the successive letters are 
perceived, and produces the knowledge of the import of a word. 
It may be argued, that the impressions of letters can produce 
the recollections of them, but that they cannot produce the com- 
prehension of the meaning of a word. This argument is wrong 
because it is not a command of the king that impressions can 
produce recollections only. An impression is not an independent 
substance, but a power of the self produced in it by the apprdien- 
sion of an object, which is inferred from recoll«:tion that is its 
effect. This power can produce another effect viz., the knowledge 
of the meaning of a word. The self has such knowledge after 
having the impressions of the perceptions of the component 
tetters: So an impression is not the power of recollection only. 
But it is a quality of the self called uoraffd which can {produce 
the knowledge of the meaning of a word like recollection. The 
letters and their perceptions are past ; another word-form is not 
pei^ived^; but there is the knowledge of Ac meaning <cA a 
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It is produced by the impressions of letters. But why should 
impressions be the causes of apprehension {anubhmHi)} There is 
no rule that they must always produce recollections. Just as 
impressions are inferred from recollections as their causes, so they 
are inferred from the apprehension of the meaning of a word as 
its cause. Or, the impressions of letters produce such ai^ehen** 
sion through recollections; the percepti 0 n of the last letter ai^d 
the recollections of the preceding letters, or the perceived letter 
and the remembered letters, produce such apprehension.^*^ But 
recollections of letters also, it may be argued, are produced sueV 
ccssively as they follow the order of the original perceptions, and 
cannot, therefore, coexist together and collectively produce such' 
apprehension. This argument is invalid, since the self afEected 
by the successive impressions of the letters remembers at once 
all of them, and acquires the apprehension of the meaning of the 
word. The Sabdika also admits the impressions of letters in 
order to account for the manifestation of a word-form. But he 
makes a number of needless assumptions e.g., a unique word- \ 
form, its existence, its distincmess from the letters, and its part- 
lessness. Further, a word-form is said to be indistinctly mani- 
fested by the first letter, and more distinctly manifested by the 
succeeding letters. But because it is partless and indivisible, it 
is entirely and distinctly manifested by the first letter, and the 
other letters are needless. If it is partially manifested by the 
different letters, then it is not partless. If a succession of letters 
be said to manifest a word-form, it may as well produce the 
knowledge of the import of a word, and a word-form is not 
necessary for it.^** Furthermore, the validity of verbal know- 
ledge depends upon the reliability of the speaker of the words. 
But a word-form is eternal and not created by a reliable person. 
So it is not valid. Hence the non-etemal letters of a word, which 
are uttered by a trustworthy person, produce the valid knowledge 
of the meaning of a word.^** 

2i. The Advmie Critieism of the Sabdika 

doctrine of Sphofa 

The copponent letters of a word succesuvdy produced and 
heard can produce the knowledge of the meaning of a word. 

pp. 3744. p» 366. 
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Sa the a$8timptioii of a word-form (padasphota) is tumecessary. 
It cannot be said to be apprehended by the perception of the last 
word modified by the impressions of the preceding letters, since 
it apprehends aU the letters, and not a word-form. The one 
cognition of 'cow', which is produced just after the perceptions 
of the successive letters, apprehends nothing but these. What 
is called the one unique perception of a word-form is a mere 
recollection of all letters. But how can many letters be cognized 
by one cognition? That is not impossible. The one cognition 
of a line of trees, a forest, an army, a hundred, or a thousand 
cognizes many objects. Similarly, a series of successive letters 
(e.g. c, o, and w) can be cognized by one cognition. But if all 
letters constituted a word and were cognized by one cognition, 
then the same letters in different orders (e.g. ‘pot' and 'top') would 
produce the knowledge of the same object. But, in fact, they 
produce the cognitions of different objects. Samkara replies, that 
the same letters in the same order convey the same meaning, 
but that they in a different order convey a different meaning 
because they become different when they are in a different order. 
The letters in a particular order are cognized by the cognition 
of a word, even as ants in a particular order are cognized by the 
cognition of a line.’ The assumption of a word-form is unneces- 
sary because it contradicts our experience and postulates a need- 
less imperceptible entity. 

22. The Nature and Import of a Sentence (Vakyartha) 

(I) The Nyaya defines a sentence as a collection of words, 
which has a single mcaning.^*^ The mutual relation of the 
objects denoted by the component words is signified by it.^** The 
knowledge of the words is the principal cause (karam); the 
presentation of the imports of the words is its causal operation 
(vy3para); and expectancy, compatibility, proximity and know- 
le^e of the intention of the speaker are the aindliary causes 
of the knowledge of the import of a sentence. Verbal knowledge is 
die result of these causes. The words 'a jar' do not make a 

sentence; they expect other words to make a complete sense. 
Devadatta, bring a jar\ is a sentence. Thare must be dlose 

^^ Sph^avidiiias tu df^liintr adtfptlcaljpaiia ca. i, 3, 29^ 

‘ padsMiuilm^ TStf p. 40. tlL, p. IS. 

^ s a Ago p. 
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proximity among the words. If they arc uttered at long intervals,, 
they do not make a sentence. ‘Irrigate the field with fire'* There 
is no compatibility of ‘irrigate* with ‘fire*. So this is not a 
sentence. ‘Irrigate the field with water*. This is a sentence as 
the words are compatible with one another. A person says at 
the time of eating, ‘Bring saindhava^. The word means either 
salt or a horse. He means by it salt here. So expectancy, proxih 
mity, compatibility and the speaker's intention are the auxiliarj^ 
causes of verbal knowledge.^®* 

Vi^vanatha makes the following observations on verbal^ 
knowledge. The known words are not the principal cause 
(katana), but the knowledge of the component words is so. If 
a silent person mentally recites a verse, be knows the meaning of 
the sentence, though words are not present here. The recollection 
of the objects denoted by the words is the causal operation 
(vyapara) which immediately produces verbal knowledge. The 
perception of the objects denoted by the words is not the causal 
operation. If that were so, a person perceiving them and 
acquainted with the meanings of words would have verbal know* 
ledge. The words produce the recollection of the objects by their 
denotative power (vrttt), Vrtti is either denotation (iaktt) or 
implication (laksana). Words and objects were associated with, 
each other in a person's past experience. He hears the words now 
and remembers the objects according to the law of contiguity. 
Sakti is the relation between a word and its object, which depends 
upon a convention (samketa). It is a volition of God. The ancient 
Nyaya docs not regard a recent convention as a volition of God. 
The Navya Nyaya regards a convention as a mere volition, and 
not as a volition of God,^’^ and maintains that recent conventions 
also have denotative power.^*® The Nyaya gives the realistic 
intezpretation of a sentence. (2) Some maintain that a sentence 
is not external and distinct from the component IStters and words, 
but a mere subjective cognition in the form of a sentence 
(anusafhhara-buddhi), which cognizes a series of letters and words 
in a single grasp. This is the idealistic inteipretation of a 
sentence.^®® (3) The ^abdika regards a sentence as one, indivisible,. 

»«TA.,p. 18; TK., p. 15. 

^**Nayyls tti HvarecchS na Saktib kiib tvicchaiva. SM., p. 361. 
pp. 360-1. 

‘••Anusaihrdr vikyam. PKM., p. 134. YBh., ill. 17. 6V., VSkyidlii- 
kam^a, 118; NR., lift 
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partless sentence-form (vakyasphota), which is devoid of words 
but manifested by them. He considers the import of a sentence 
also to be one and indivisible {akhandartha),^^'^ This is the 
transcendental interpretation of a sentence, since a sentence-form 
is supersensible but comprehended by the intellect or reason 
(huddhi). (4) The Jaina defines a sentence as an independent 
words dependent on one another, which does not 
depend upon the words of another sentence, and which is partly 
different and pardy non-different from the component words.^**® 
He distinguishes between a subjective sentence (bhavavakya) and 
an objective sentence (dravyavakya). 


23. The Sabdika doctrine of Sentence-form (Vakyasphota) 
and its Criticism 

A sentence, according to the Sabdika, is one, indivisible, part- 
less sentence-form (vakyasphota). There are no words in a sen- 
tence, as there are no letters in a word, and there are no parts in 
a letter. As a sentence is partless, so its meaning also is partless. 
The import of a sentence is really undivided and devoid of dis- 
tinctions. But it appears to have distinctions owing to the limit- 
ing adjuncts (upadhi) of the meanings of the words.^®* A word- 
form is manifested by many kinds of articulate sounds, which are 
similar to those that manifest another sentence-form. The cog- 
nitions of the parts of a sentence are illusory due to the similarity 
of the manifesting sounds,^*® A word-form (padasphota) is cog- 
nized by the knowledge of a word ; a sentence-form is manifested 
by the knowledge of a sentence, A word-form manifests the 
meaning of a word ; a sentence-form manifests the meaning of a 
sentence.^® ^ An indivisible sentence manifests an indivisible 
meaning. 

Kumarila criticizes the Sabdika doctrine of a sentence-form 
in the following manner. The Sabdika, who regards a sentence 


**"Eko' navayavah ^abdo vakyam. PKM., p. 134. VPD., Ch. II. YBh., 
Hi, 17. 

Padanaih tadapekfa^am nirapeksah samudayo vakyam. Pade- 
bhyah kathadcid bhinnam i^hinnaih ca vakjam. PKM., pp. 133, 135. 
AvikaU>e*pi vakySrthc vikalpa bhavanalrayah. 

Samudayo^hidheyah «y*d avlkalpasamuccayah* VPD., ii; SDP., p. 610. 
VSkvadhikarana, 119, 123; J4R., 119, 123. 

Padabuddheh padas^ofo vikyabuddhcl ca vakyasphoto vi^ayati. 
Padaaphaiat p a ^ rtha^anpattih vlkyaspbcy^cca vakyirdsa-pratipatllb* 
p. 371. jfBb., ,1^* 
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or its meaning as external, indivisible and partless, maintains that 
the cognitions of its parts, words and their meanings, are illusory. 
Even if they are considered to be illusory, he cannot explain how 
they are thought to be real. If the parts of a sentence are not 
existent and separate, then there can be no similarity among them 
which may produce the illusion of pa^t^ If there' is similarity/ 
among them, then they are existent, and a sentence is not devoid! 
of parts. If the parts were non-existent, then all sentences would i 
be similar to one another, which is absurd I A sentence has no 
parts, but it appears to have similarity of parts, even as the cogni- 
tion of a picture, which has no parts, appears to have similarity 
of parts (e.g. colours). This argument is wrong, since the object 
of the cognition has parts, though the cognition has no parts. 
The letters and words of a sentence are non-existent, and there- 
fore cannot be similar to one another, and have any temporal 
order. If they are non-existent, then one non-serial, indivisible 
sentence-form cannot produce the cognition of many successive 
letters and words. The Sabdika doctrine of one indivisible 
sentence-form manifesting its meaning violates the parsimony of 
hypotheses, for an infinite number of sentence-forms invested 
with infinite imperceptible powers manifest infinite meanings. It 
is more rational to assume that a small number of words and their 
meanings produce an infinite number of sentences and their 
meanings,^** Parthasarathi Mi.4ra urges, that the parts of a 
sentence are known, and that the context determines the meaning 
of a sentence. There is a distinction of means and ends in Vedic 
and Tantric injunctive sentences. They become useless, if sen- 
tences are partless and indivisible. An action depends upon the 
knowledge of the means and the end to be realized by them. 
Therefore the meaning of a sentence is not indivisible. It consists 
of a collection of many meanings of the component words. Or, it 
is qualified by their meanings. It is not uncaused ; nor is it due 
to convention (sa'ihketa). It is produced and made known by the 
remembered meanings of the component words. It is also deter- 
mined by the context. Hence an injunctive sentence is valid, 
and the doctrine of Vakyasphota is untenable.^** This is the 
Munamsaka criticism of the SIbdika doctrine. 

Prabhacandra urges, that die doctrine of Vakyasphota is a 

»««V., Vikyidhikarana. 120-4, 129-30, 132-5; NR.. 120-33. 

pp. 610-1. 
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fiction of the imagination, since it cannot be proved by any 
means of valid knowledge, and a sentence-form cannot produce 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. This is the Jaina 
criticism of the Sabdika doctrine. 

Jayanta Bhatja criticizes the doctrine of Vakyasphota. A 
sentence is not devoid of parts, since it contradicts our experience. 
In every sentence different words and their meanings are distinctly 
manifested to consciousness. The experience cannot be said to 
be illusory, as it is not contradicted by a sublative cognition. 
The illusion cannot be said to be due to similarity, since it pre- 
sujqposes the existence of some entities which are similar to one 
another. So the parts of some sentence must exist. A sentence 
may be said to be partiess like the cognition of picture. This 
is a false analogy. The cognition of a picture is partless ; but 
its object, the picture, has parts. Hence a sentence and its 
meaning are not partless. It is foolish to argue that a sentence 
and a word have no parts as letters have parts, and that if the 
former have pans, then the latter also have parts. Apprehension 
and non-apprehension determine the nature of an object; it is 
so as it is apprehended, and it is not so as it is not apprehended. 
If the argument men^tioned above be valid, then the argument 
that atoms also have parts because jars have parts is valid. The 
parts of words and sentences are perceived, and so they are 
existent. But the parts of letters are not perceived, and so 
they are non-existent. A sentence is produced and destroyed 
when its component words are produced and destroyed. The 
meaning of a sentence is produced and destroyed when its com- 
ponent words are product an4 destroyed. Similarly, the parts 
of a word also are real. Hence a sentence and its meaning have 
parts. The doctrine of a sentence-form is irrational.^^® This is 
the Nyaya criticism of the Sabdika doctrine. 

24. The Doctrine that a Sentence is a Cognition 
{Anusathhfti^ 

A sentence is a construction of the intellect. The first word, 
the last word, and the other Words are dependent on one another. 
But the soitence composed by them is a creation of the intdlect. 
It is a reflection ffnmsafhhfti} on the successive letters formed 

p. 134. 


NM., pp. 303-4. 
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into words. It cognizes the successive letters and words in a 
single grasp.^^* After they are uttered, a cognition is produced 
by the appearance of the relation of a substance, a genus, a 
quality, and an action to one another, which is the meaning of a 
sentence. 

But there can be no cognition witl^opt an objea ultixnatelyj 
So there must be an external sentence corresponding to the! 
cognition. This is Kumarila’s criticism of the doctrine. The 
Jaina distinguishes between a subjective sentence {bhavaiMkya) 
and an objective sentence (dravyavakya). The cognition erf a 
sentence is a subjective sentence. It is a modification of the seif 
invested with the impressions (samskara) of the cognitions of 
the preceding letters and perceiving the last letter through the 
auditory organ. But it is not an objective sentence. A rational 
person cannot regard a cognition as an external sentence, since 
it contradicts our experience. An external sentence is real and 
cognized by the cognition. Hence a sentence cannot be regarded 
as a mere cognition.^^^ This is Prabhachandra’s criticism. 

25. Prabhakar^s doctrine of Anvitdbhidhdna and 
Criticism of Abhihitdnvayavdda 

Prabhakara is an advocate of the doctrine of Anvitabhidhana^ 
According to him, the words of a sentence denote their meanings 
as related to one another, from which the meaning of a sentence 
is known ; they do not denote their separate meanings unrelated 
to one another. They cannot constitute a sentence, if they do not 
denote its unitary meaning. The meanings of words are not 
learnt from the usage of the elders. But the meanings of sen- 
tences are learnt from their speech and actions. The meanings 
of words are learnt from those of sentences wUch arc spdeen 
by certain elder persons {prayojaka vrddha) acquainted with their 
meanings and the actions of bringing and removing ceruin 
objects performed by other elder persons iprayojya vfddha) in 
execution of their commands. 

Prabhakara criticizes the doctrine of AbMhiidrivaya advo- 
cated by Kumarila and the Naiya;;^, who maintain that the 
words o£ a sentence denote . their separate meanings. If words 

iii, 17 ; FKM., p. 134; 6V., VSkyidliikara^a, KrJ 118. 
p. 134. ^^VikyirdiaiiiitrUvrtti, p. 2. 
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denote their Beparate meanings, they can do so only when their 
meanings are learnt from the behaviour of the elders {xirddha* 
vyavah^a), which consists in their speech in the shape of a 
sentence, since a word only is not used in speech. A speaker 
speaks a sentence in order to communicate related meanings. A 
hearer also comprehends related meanings of a sentence. So 
related meanings are learnt from a spoken sentence. All com- 
ponent words collectively denote the meaning of a sentence.^*® 
This is the doctrine of Anvitabhidhana, If the last word denotes 
the unitary meaning of a sentence unrelated to the meanings of 
the other words, then all words do not produce such knowledge. 
It is wrong to argue that if the first word denotes the integral 
meaning of a sentence, the subsequent words are needless, because 
one word without the other words cannot denote it. Each word 
persists in exercising causal operation until the knowledge of the 
unitary meaning of a sentence is produced so that no word is 
needless. Then let a sentence and its meaning be partless. This 
is not possible, since words singly denote their own meanings, 
but they collecdvely produce the knowledge of the meaning of 
a sentence,^®^ which is a collection of words denoting one 
meaning. Prabhakara does not deny the meanings of words in 
producing the integral meaning of a sentence, which do not cease 
to function until the related meaning of it is produced. But he 
does not admit that words denote their separate meanings. The 
meanings of words apart from a sentence are not learnt, since 
there is no means of knowing them. The utterance of the second 
and subsequent words is not unnecessary, for their proximity is 
necessary for producing the integral meaning of a sentence. As 
all causes of action joindy produce an action, so all words 
ccdlecdvdy produce the meaning of a sentence. The unrelated 
meanings of words of a sentence cannot be learnt. No relation 
can be established among them, because there is no means of 
doing so. Expectancy, proximity and compatibility cannot be 
said to relate &e meanings of words to one another. Words and 
didr meanings are unconscious and cannot therefore have expec- 
tancy. It is absurd to say that a word expects another word or 
that a meaning expects another meaning. A person’s expectancy 

^ Saiiiliat^tftluuii abhldadhad pdini vlkyam. NM., p. 397. 

^VIOcyirmspfatifMitdb ssihglvltakaryam, svakirysiii tti padirtha- 
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or desire after a sentence has been heard cannot estafaltdi a ida* 
tion among the separate meanings of the consdment amda If 
it does so, then the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is 
not due to words, and is non-verbal. Hence the words denote die 
meanings related to one another. Mutual rdations among the 
meanings of words are known from the cognitions of the related 
meanings of words. There is no other means of knowing them. 
We learn the related meanings of words from the sentences 
spoken by the elders who are acquainted with their meanings. 
Hence the doctrine of Abkihitanvaya is not tenablc.^*^ 

26. The Bhaffa Mimamsa Criticism of 
Anvitabhidhanavada 

Kumarila criticizes Prabhakara’s doctrine of Amniabkidhdna. 
Words do not denote related (anvita) meanings, because when a 
word is uttered, its own meaning only is apprehended. Hence 
the words of a sentence denote thdr separate meanings unrelated 
to one another. The meanings of words being known from the 
words, which are related to one another by proximity, expectancy 
and compatibility, produce the knowledge of the meaning of a 
sentence. When the former are present, the latter is produced.^** 

According to Anvitabhidhanavada, the unity of a sentence is 
due to the unity of its integral meaning denoted by the com- 
ponent words and the unity of purpose. Parthasarathi Mifra 
urges that on this view 'should perform a sacrifice heaven result 
animal fire god* is a sentence, since all the words are connected 
with the performance of a particular sacrifice with a particular 
substance to a particular god with the objea of achieving .a parti- 
cular end. He urges further, that a Vedic injunctive sentence is 
one because it embodies one purpose, but that its oneness is not 
perceived, but inferred from its context. Similarly, the unity of 
the sentence 'Bring a cow’ is not perceived. The unity of a sen- 
tence is due to the unity of its meaning produced by the com- 
ponent words which denote their separate meanings, and do not 
cease to function. The words directly denote their separate 
meanings, and imply the related meaning of a sentence.^* This 

NM., pp. 396-9. 

*«6V., myidhikani9a, NE., 104, 110-1, 
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i$ the view of Parthasarathi Mi4ra. It may be argued, that in 
the sentence 'Devadatta, bring a cow* ‘Devadatta’ and ‘a cow* 
being known by perception and their expectancy, proximity and 
compatibility being present, there is no knowledge of the mutual 
relations among the meanings of the words, that therefore the 
meanings of words do not produce the knowledge of the meaning 
of a sentence ; but that the words themselves denote the related 
meanings. Parthasarathi contends that Prabhakara’s dectrine also 
suffers from the same difficulty, since "Devadatta’ and *a cow* 
being perceived, and expectancy, proximity and compatibility 
being present, the two words cannot denote the mutual relations 
among their meanings, because they are not actually present, but 
are remembered only. Hence Prabhakara’s doctrine that words 
denote their related meaning is untenable.^^^ 

27. The Nyaya Criticism of AiwitabhidhanavMa 

Jayanta Bhat^ criticizes the doctrine of Anvitdbhidhdna thus : 
Prabhakara maintains, that we learn the meanings of sentences 
uttered by elder persons acquainted with their meanings. Jayanta 
urges, , that then we must learn the meaning of each sentence 
afresh ; but that if we learn the meanings of words of a sentence, 
then the meaning of each new sentence need not be learnt afresh. 
Prabhakara does not maintain, like the Sabdika, that the know- 
ledge of the meaning of a sentence is independent of the meanings 
of the component words. He admits that the meanings of the 
words collectively produce the meaning of a sentence. The 
meaning of a word is said to be related to the meanings of other 
words which are expected, proximate and compatible. A word 
does not always jointly produce a unitary meaning of a sentence, 
but it denotes its own meaning only. It does not renounce its 
meaning when it is combined with other expected, proximate and 
compatible words. Its limited meaning is known by the double 
method of agreement. Again, when one word is not used, the 
unitary meaning of a sentence is not produced. It is known from 
the intention of the speaker. Prabhakara advocates the doctrine 
of Anvifdbhidhdna because he does not consider the intention of 
the speaker. But his doctrine is wrong since words alvmys possess 

pp. 599-609. Na padinto anvite Saktih piaiiii^avaffi idrastai 
cSyam anvUloludhinavadsd^. mid, p. 609. 
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the power of denoting their limited meanings. It is self-contra- 
dictory to maintain that a word denotes a related meaning 
{saihsrstartha) without denoting its limited meaning, for the 
knowledge of a relation presupposes that of the relata. If it 
denotes its limited meaning as well as the related meaning, then 
ir may as well denote all meanings. Hence a word does noti 
denote all meanings, or a related meaning," but its separate limitedl 
meaning only; it can manifest an unrelated object, but not a\ 
related object. The doctrine of Anvitabhidhana is irrational.^®® 


28. The Nydya and Kumdrila*s doctrine of Abhihitdnvaya 

The Nyaya advocates the doctrine of Abhihitdnvaya accord- 
ing to which the words of a sentence denote their separate 
meanings, and convey the knowledge of their relations to one 
another when expectancy, proximity and compatibility of the 
words are considered. The meaning of a sentence is known after 
the meanings of its component words are known. It is not known 
if the meanings of the words are not known. The words mean 
a substance, a quality, an action, or a genus. The import of a 
sentence is comprehended when the relations among the objects 
denoted by the words are known. The meanings of words are 
known from the sentences uttered by some elder persons and 
acted upon by other elder persons acquainted with their meanings. 
Otherwise the meaning of each sentence would have to be learnt 
anew, and sentences being infinite in number, comprehension of 
their meanings would not be possible. Hence there would be 
extinction of the use of sentences. It is found that the meanings 
of the new verses of a poet are comprehended. The comprehen- 
sion of them depends upon that of the meanings of the consti- 
tuent words. But it would not be possible, if a ^ntence and its 
meaning were learnt from the speech and actions of the elders. 
Hence words do not denote their meanings related to one another. 
K they did so, the first word would denote the meaning of the 
sentence, and the subsequent words would be needless. But it 
contradicts our experience. If the proximity of the other words 
be said to be the cause of the first word’s denoting the meaning 
of the sentence, then it is so by its mere existence or by denoting 

*«NM., pp. 40a.l. 
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the meanings of other words. It cannot be so by its mere 
existence, since then proximity would not difiEer from non- 
proximity. Mere proximity whose relation to the words is not 
known cannot render any aid to the first word. If it is so by 
denoting the meanings of other words, then the separate mean- 
ings denoted by the component words are related to one another 
by virme of their proximity, expectancy and compatibility. A 
word is related to those other words which it expects, which are 
proximate to it, and which are compatible with it. Hence the 
separate meanings denoted by the words are related to one 
another.^®* The words denote their separate limited meanings ; 
and then they collectively produce the related meaning of a 
sentence. They do not denote the related meaning of a 
sentence.^®** They produce the knowledge of its integral meaning. 
The relations of the meanings of words are not denoted by them ; 
but they are known from a sentence.^®’' The Nyaya doctrine of 
Ahhihitaiwaya is better than Prabhakara’s doctrine of Anvita- 
bhidhana, because it does not make the second and subsequent 
words unnecessary, and because it is not vitiated by the defects 
of the doctrine.^®* 

Kumarila also advocates the doctrine of Abhihitjanvaya. The 
words denote their separate meanings from which the meaning of 
a sentence is known. They never denote the related meaning 
of a sentence. They do not lose their meanings in the meaning 
of a sentence, which is known from them due to the power of 
the intention of the speaker. The knowledge of the meanings 
of the words is verbal {§3bda), since it is produced by words. But 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is not direcdy pro- 
duced by them. But it is not non-verbal {asabda) for that reason. 
It is verbal inasmuch as the causal operation of the intention of 
the speaker conveyed by the words has not yet ceased to operate. 
Hence the words are indirectly the cause of the knowledge of the 
meaning of a sentence.^®* TTie component words, according to 
Parthasarathi Mi^ra, denote their separate meanings, which collcc- 

AbhihitanSm cva padarthinam anvaya id yuktam. NM., p. 396. 

***» Anvitam arthaih padani sadihatya saihpadayand no tvanvitam abhir 
dadhatl. Padanyanvitath pratyayayanti na tanvitam abhidadhati. NM., 
pp. 402-3. 

»»» Na hi saihsargoTihidhTyate pradyatc ca vakvSt. NM., p. 403. 
pp. 400-4. 
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tivdy produce the unitary meaning of a sentence ; they do not 
directly denote the related meaning of a sentence.^*® 


29. Arwtyamanabhidhanavada and Abhidhtyamdnanvayavada 

According to the doctrine of Anvtyamdndbhidhdna, words 
denote their separate meanings which ar^gselated to one another. 
According to Abhidhtyamdndnvaya, words relate the separate 
meanings which are denoted by them. Jayanta criticizes these 
views, and urges that both are wrong, since the two separate acts 
of denoting (abhidhdna) and relating (anvaya) are not experienced. 
They are either successive or simultaneous. They do not exist 
sim^taneously, as they are not experienced together. When 
words are used, the act of relating their objects is not perceived. 
If they are successive, then either the aa of denotation is prior 
to the act of relating or the act of relation is prior to the act of 
denotation. In the first alternative, the doctrine is nothing but 
Abhihitdnvayd. In the second alternative, the doctrine is 
nothing but Anvitdbhidhana. They are not Abhidhtyamdndnvaya 
and Anvtyamdndbhidhdna respectively. The act of denotation is 
one, which is known by experts. The act of relating the objects 
denoted by words is not possible without their denotation. There 
is nothing new in these two doctrines. They are vitiated by the 
defects of the doctrines of Abhihitdnvaya and Anvaydbhidhdna.^^^ 

30. The doctrine of Anvitdbhidhdna in a general way 
and Abhihitdnvaya in a special way 

Some maintain that words denote the related meaning in a 
general way, and denote their meanings which are related to one 
another in a special way. The word ‘cow’ denotes its own meaning 
related to the meanings of other words in a gatieral way, its 
special qualilies and actions being unknown. So far the doctrine 
is Anvitdbhidhdna. The relation of a cow to its special qualities 
and acdons is known from ocher words. So far the doctrine is 
Abhihitdnvaya. Anvitdbhidhdna in a general way is vitiated by 
the defects of Anvitdbhidhdna. Abhihitdnvaya in a special way 

BadarthS ekaika-vUi^tlrtha-pratipSdanSya samahrti vikyarthaih prati- 
pidavanti. SD., p. 609. 
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is vitiated by the defects of Abhihitanvaya. Hence this is not a 
new doctrine.^** 

31, The Jaina doctrine of the Import of a Sentence 
and Criticism of Abhihitanvaya 

Prabhacandra criticizes Kumarila’s doctrine of Abhihitanvaya 
which maintains that the words denote their separate meanings^ 
and that a sentence means the relation among them. Prabhacandra 
asks whether the meanings denoted by the words are related 
to one another by another word or whether they are related to 
one another by a cognition. The first alternative is not possible^ 
for another word which manifests the meanings of all the words 
and relates them to one another is absent. The second alternative 
does not prove Kumarila’s thesis, since the knowledge of the words 
itself is a sentence (bhdvavdkya), which comprehends its meaning, 
but the words are not a sentence. It may be argued, that a 
sentence is not different from the constituent words, because it 
is produced indirectly by them, and because the meaning of a 
sentence is known from the meanings of the words, which are 
related to one another owing to their presence to the discrimina- 
tive intellect (apeksabuddht). Then, Prabhacandra contends, 
words are not different from their roots, case-endings, etc., since 
they are stated when their parts are stated and their meanings 
are known from the parts, which are related to one another. 
Kumarila may argue, that a word only is used in common par- 
lance and in the Vedas to convey the meaning of a sentence, 
but that its roots, etc., are not used ; that they are separated from 
a word in order to show its derivation ; and that a word whidi 
is pardess like a letter, and the parts of which are distinguished 
from one another by the imagination is known to produce the 
knowledge of its meaning. Prabhacandra urges that this argu- 
ment is wrong, because a sentence only is real on a similar ground ; 
that words are separated from it in order to show its construction ; 
and that a sentence only is used in common parlance and in the 
Vedas to produce the knowledge of objects, which prompts actions 
to accept or reject them. Hence Prabhacandra concludes, that 
a word which is experienced as partly different and partly non- 
different from its parts must be admitted to be so ; that it is not 


»« KM., p. 402. 
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entirely partless as it cannot be proyed ; and that a sentence which 
is experienced as partly different and partly non-different ftom 
its component words must be admitted to be so ; that a sentence 
is a collection of mutually dependent words, and independent of 
other words in another sentence; and that there arc two kinds 
of sentences: (1) an objective sentence (dravyavakya) which is 
in the form of a statement; and' ^ subjective sentence 
(bhdvavakya) which is the thought of iL Experience cannot be 
denied. So Kumarila’s doctrine of Abhihitanvaya is not tenable.'** 


»PKM., p. 135. 
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1. The Jama views on the Manas (chapter I). — Pujyafada 
regards the mind (manas) as not a sense-organ because it is pardy 
a sense-organ and pardy not.* The external sense-organs can 
apprehend their objects here and now. But the objects of the 
mind are not restricted to a particular ume and place. The 
external sense-organs apprehend external objects. But the mind 
(manas) caimot apprehend external objeas. It is called an 
internal organ, because it does not depend upon the external 
sense-organs in deliberation on merits and defects of objects and 
rectdlecdon of objects.* There are two kinds of manas: (1) objec- 
tive mind (dravyamanah) and (2) subjective mind {bhavamanah). 
The former depends upon the emergence of infrasensible atoms 
of karma, which are the modifications of atoms. The latter is 
the purity of the self, which depends upon subsidence or partial 
destruction of karma — ^matter concealing sensuous knowledge.* 
The former is composed of atoms which are aids of the self, and 
incline it to the discrimination of merits and demerits of things, 
recollection of, and reflection upon, objects due to the subsidence 
or partial destruction of knowledge-concealing ^nut-matter. 
Certain atoms which are mds to the self are modified into the 
objective mind and constitute dravyamanah. The latter (insists 
in labdhi and upayoga.* 

The Nyaya and the Vailesika regard the manas as non- 
material, atomic and devoid of colour and other modifications. 
Pujyapada criticizes this view thus. He asks whether the manas 
is unrelated to the self and the sense-organs or whether it -is 
rdated to them. In the first alternative, it cannot be an aid to 
the self, nor can it assist the sense-organs. In the second alterna- 
tive, being atomic, it is related to a part of the sdf, and cannot 
assist it in its other parts. It cannot be said to be connected 
with different parts <ff the sdf in quick succession like a quiddy 
moving fiidxrand, under the influence of merits and demerits 
(adfsta), since it is devoid of the power of quick movement. 
Adfsfa is a quality of die sdf whidi is incorporeal and unmoving ; 

' Ajyndiivaiii mannh. bad inddyam anindrivam. SS., i, 14. 

*88, tW. *88^11,11. *S8.,v, 19. 
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it is devoid of movement, and, consequently, cannot generate 
movement in the manas, A particular substance called air is 
perceived to be active, endued with touch, and causing motion 
in an object with which it comes into contact. But the manas is 
inactive, devoid of touch, and does not cause motion in another 
object with which it comes into contact* dt is corporeal, becausej 
it is struck by the roar of a thunder. It cannot be struck by a' 
corporeal substance, if it is not corporeal. It is influenced by the 
drinking of wine. It is overpowered by phlegm. Hence it is 
corporeal.® Hence the Nyaya-Vaisesika view of manas is wrong. 

Bhatta Akalahka regards the manas as a sense-organ, because 
it does not depend upon another sense-organ in its function, viz. 
examination of merits and defects of objects, even as the eye 
does not depend upon another sense-organ in apprehending 
colour. The manas does not cease to be a sense-organ because it 
is imperceptible. It is imperceptible as it is a modification of a 
subtle substance. It is inferred from the absence of simultaneous 
production of many kinds of sensuous perception in spite of the 
presence of colour, sound, odour, taste and touch. It is inferred 
from the recollection of an object seen or heard once before.® 
Hence it is a sense-organ. Manas is the internal organ. Its 
function is not restricted to a specific kind of objects like an 
external sense-organ. It is not a sense-organ like an external 
sense-organ. But it is not devoid of the characteristics of a sense- 
organ.^ 

The author of Jainatarkavartika does not regard the manas as 
a sense-organ. He regards the self itself as manas, which may 
have simultaneous cognitions due to the subsidence or partial 
destruction of karma-mdiXXct which conceals knowledge.® A jina 
has clairvoyant perception of objects at a distance (avadhi) owing 
to the subsidence or" partial destruction of the karma-mviXXet 
which conceals clairvoyant knowledge due to the conquest of love 
and hatred. He has telepathic perception of the mental processes 
of other persons owing to the destruction of the karma-mditi^r 
which conceals telepathic knowledge {manahparyayajHana), The 
inclination of the self towards knowledge or its self-luminosity is 
the invariable precondition of such kinds of knowledge, which do 
not require the aid of manas. A Yogin can have one synchronous 

, ‘SS., V, 19. ‘TRV^ i, S, 19, 4-8. 'TRV., I, S, 14, 2. 

' M a n a^ s aiiijftagya jiva«ya jSiaiv^l-iamak^ayaii. ]TV., p. 100. 
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knowledge of common and distinctive features of objects owing 
to his inclination to know them without its aid. A kevalin also 
can have an omniscient cognition of all objects simultaneously 
without a manas. Hence the rtianas is not the internal organ.* 
The self itself is manas, and nothing else. 

Amrta Suri recognizes five sense-organs, e.g. tactual, gu$ta< 
tory, olfactory, visual, and auditory. He maintains, that the 
auxiliary function of manas is assisting the five sense-organs in 
performing their functions, and that its primary function is the 
production of mediate knowledge (hutajnana), e.g. inferential 
knowledge and verbal knowledge.^® 

2. Venkatanatha^s view of Perception: Indeterminate and 
Determinate Perception (chapter II). — ^Venkatanatha defines per 
ception as immediate knowledge. It is not mediated by any 
other knowledge. It is free from recollection. It is direct know- 
ledge. It is immediate apprehension. Directness of a cognition 
consists in its manifesting its object distinctly. Distinctness con- 
sists in manifesting an object with its specific individuality.^^ 
Perception is either eternal or non-eternal. Divine perception is 
eternal. Human perception is non-eternal. It is either yogic 
perception or non-yogic perception. Yogic perception is produced 
by a particular excellent merit acquired by the practice of medi- 
tation and austerities. It is cither ecstatic perception (yukta 
pratyaksa) or non-ecstatic perception {viyukta pratyaksa). The 
former is produced by the internal organ only in the state of 
ecstatic union with Gk>d. The laner is produced by the internal 
organ and the external organs in the state of falling off from 
ecstatic union with God. Venkatanatha includes sagic intuition 
(arsajnana) in yogic perception because both are produced by 
excellent merit.^® Divine perception, perception of the liberated 
souls, and perception of the souls united with God are indepen- 
dent of the sense-organs. Cognition by its essential nature 
manifests all objects, but it is obstructed by the veil of ignorance 
(avidya), which is partially destroyed by the intercourse of a sense- 
organ with an object, and completely destroyed by perfect 


*Atmaiva mano nanyat. JTVV., p. 100. 

>‘'TSar., ii. 48, 

“ Bak^tkiri prama pratyakfam. SSksSd atiubhavah pratyakfam, ilparo- 
ksyaih nima v&dSvabhSsatvain. Vai^dyaih nSma asiidbani^Sktirepa 
vastvavabhSsakatvam. NP., pp* 70, 71, 72. 

^^Pralq^adrstajatvivi^^t. NP., 75. Ibid, pp, 74-S. 
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knowledge in liberated souls. So their cognitions manifest all 
objects by their essential nature. The cognitions of sages also 
manifest all objects because the veil of their ignorance is destroyed 
by excellent merit due to the practice of austerities. Their super- 
normal perceptions are non-sensuous. The Yogins have mental 
perception (manasa pratyaksa), Non-yogic perception (oyogi 
pratyaksa) is produced by the interctonrse of normal external 
sense-organs with external objects aided by ordinary merit, light 
and other auxiliary conditions. It is of five kipds, visual, auditory! 
olfactory, gustatory, and tactual. Each sense-organ apprehends^ 
its own appropriate object. 

Normal perception is indeterminate or determinate. Both of 
them apprehend qualified objects.^* Only indeterminate percep- 
tion is devoid of recognition, while determinate perception involves 
recognition.^^ Indeterminate perception does not apprehend an 
unqualified object, since a cognition apprehending such an object 
is never perceived or possible. Even perceptions of babies, dumb 
persons, birds and beasts apprehend qualified objects, though 
they are devoid of names. TTiey recognize the objects perceived 
by them as favourable or unfavourable and cither accept them 
or reject them. The cognition of a qualified object, it may be 
argued, presupposes the cognition of a qualification, because it is 
a determinate cognition, like the acquired visual perception of 
fragrant sandal. This argument is wrong. In indeterminate 
perception, a substance, an attribute, and the relation between 
them are perceived through a sense-organ.^® The cognition pro- 
duced by the first intercourse of a sense-organ with an object 
apprehends a qualified object, because it is a cognition. All 
cognitions apprehend qualified objects. Determinate perception is 
the cognition which is produced by the sense-organs aided by 
the revival of subccmscious impressions. Indeterminate percep- 
tion is independent of subconscious impressions. Determinate 
perception is dependent on them. The perception of the first 
individual of a class is indeterminate. The perception of die 
second individual and so on of the same class is determinate. 

Ubhayavidam apyetad vi^ispi-vi^ayain. NP., p. 77. 

Sapratyavamar^apratyakfaih savikalpam. Tadrahitaih pratyaksaih 
nindluilpun. NP., p. 77. ^ 

Nindkalpake dhaimavad dharmivacca. tatsambandhasyapy^indriya- 
katvivilefc^a gralianasambhavit. NP., p. 79. 
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Indeterminate perception does not apprehend mere Being (san- 
matra) as Samkara wrongly maintains.^* 

The Advaita Vedantist disputes the Ramanujist’s view that 
indeterminate perception apprehends a qualified object, e.g. a jar 
as a jar. He asks whether the difference of a jar from other 
objects is apprehended by a momentary indeterminate perception 
successively or simultaneously. In the first alternative, the 
difference cannot be apprehended because the different objects 
which are the substrates of difference were not apprehended at 
first. In the second alternative, the same first cognition appre- 
hends different objects {dharmin) first, and then their difference 
(bheda). Thus it operates successively on its object, and does not 
apprehend it simultaneously. It cannot be held that the first 
cognition apprehends different objects only (dharminidtra) and 
that the second cognition apprehends their difference (dharma), 
because the first cognition is destroyed when the second cognition 
appears, which, consequently, apprehends both different objects 
and their difference ; so that the difficulty of its apprehending 
both cither successively or simultaneously is not obviated. If the 
first cognition apprehends different objects only (dharmimdtra) 
without their difference (dharma), then perception does not 
apprehend jars, cloths and the like, nor their existence, but it 
apprehends mere Being which is common to them and their 
subsStratum, which is pure consciousness or Brahman. Srinivasa 
urges, that in that case there would not be the perception of a 
jar or a cloth as existing, but that of ‘existing', ‘existing' and the 
like. Hence perception apprehends both different objects and 
their difference.^^ Venkatanatha maintains that an infant does 
not apprehend an object devoid of a substratum {dharmin) and 
an attribute {dharma)^ «vcn though there is no inherence {sama- 
vdya) between them ; and that he perceives them as inseparably 
related to each other. Indeterminate perception, therefore, aj^re- 
hends a qualified object. A Ramanujist does not recognize 
Inherence as a distinct category.*® 

3. Non-perception (chapter III).— -Non-perception is due to 
the absence of the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object, or 
its great distance, or great proximity, or hiddenness, or minuteness, 

’•NP., pp. 82-3. 

’^Nyayasara on NP., pp. 82-5. 

TMK., p. S97 ; SAS., p. 598. 
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or being overpowered, or preoccupation of mind. It is due to 
inattention (mano^navasthana) or instability of mind. Inattention 
is due to an intense emotion. When the mind is overwhelmed 
with grief, it cannot attend to an object and perceive it, even if 
it is quite near a person. Inattention is a condition of non- 
perception.^® 

4. The Buddhist viem of sense*objec€^contact (chapter Vn).-i- 
What is called the sense-object-intercourse by the Naiyayika is 
called contact by the Buddhist. It is in the namre of a clash 
between a sense-organ and its object, like the clash between two\ 
cymbals or the butting together of two rams. The eye should 
be regarded as one of the two, the form or object as the other, ' 
and the contact as the union of the two. Contact is the dynamic 
union of a sense-organ and its object. This is the view of 
Nagasena.^® 

5. The Buddhist view of the distinguishing mark of percep- 
tion (chapter VII). — According to Nagasena, recognition is the 
distinguishing mark of perception. “‘What, Nagasena, is the 
distinguishing mark of perception?’ ‘Recognition, great king’.” 
“Recognition is the mark of perception.”*^ A person recognizes 
an object which he perceives with his eye, or a sound which he 
hears with his ear, or an odour which he smells with his nose, 
or a taste which he experiences with his tongue, or a touchable 
thing* which he touches with his body, or a quality that he 
recognizes by his mind. Thus recognition is the distinguishing 
mark of perception. Definite perception involves recognition. 

Nagasena mainuins also that recognition is the mark of an 
idea {saihjfia). ‘“What is the distinguishing characteristic, Naga- 
sena, of idea {samjnd)V ‘Recognition, O Kling’. ‘And what does 
he recognize’? ‘Blueness, yellowness, redness, whiteness and 
brownness’.”** When the treasurer of a king enters the treasure, 
he recognizes the jewels by their colours. So^when we perceive 
different objects, we rcognize them by their qualities. 

6. The Buddhist view of preadaptation in the perceptual 
process (chapter VII, 1). — ^Nagasena maintains that investigation 
should precede the perceptual process. A traveller should test the 
stability of a bamboo bridge before he mounts on to it. Perceptual 

^•SSV,, . 108 . 

The Questions of King Milianda, I, pp. 92-3. 

Ibid. I, pp. 95, 132. ®^Ibid. I, p. 94. 
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activity should be preceded by preadjustment of the s^se- 
organs to the object to be perceived by a train of perceptual 
activity.** The perceptual process involves attention. Alermess 
or set is a condition of attention. Buddhaghosa makes readiness 
{upatthana) the mark of mindfulness {sati). Nagasena regards 
repedtion as a condition of attention.** 

7, The Jaina theory of Perception (chapter VII, 2).— Vidya- 
nanda Svami defines perception as a vivid cognition.** Inference 
and the like are not vivid cognitions. Perception is presentative 
knowledge. It is of three kinds: (1) sensuous; (2) non-sensuous ; 
and (3) supersensuous. (1) Sensuous perception is produced by 
the external sense-organs. It is empirical perception {sathvya- 
vaharika pratyakm). It has spatial vividness. Or, its object is 
vividly perceived in space. (2) Non-sensuous perception is internal 
or mental perception. It is not produced by the external sense- 
organs. It has partial vividness. (3) Supersensuous {mukhya) 
perception is of two kinds : (1) incomplete or partial (vikala) ; and 
(2) complete or total (sakala). Incomplete {vikala) perception is of 
two kinds: (1) perception of distant objects {avadhijhana) ; and 

(2) telepathic perception of the mental processes of other persons 
{manahparyayajfiana). Complete {sakala) perception is omni- 
science {kevalajhana). It is transcendental perception {mukhya 
pratyaksa). It is independent of the sense-organs and the mind 
{mana$)t transcends temporal distinctions, and vividly apprehends 
the forms of all objects completely. Transcendental perception 
is different from empirical perception, which is dependent on the 
sense-organs and the manas. Tlie knowledge of formless objects 
is not perception.** 

Amrtacandra Suri defines perception as the cognition of the 
real form of an object, which depends upon the sense-organs or 
the mind {manas).^^ A valid cognition apprehends itself and its 
object definitely. It is of five kinds: (1) matijnana ; (2) §rutajnana ; 

(3) avadhijfiana ; (4) manahparyayajfiana; and (S) kevalajhana.** 
Hemacandra divides knowledge into immediate and mediate: 
Perception is immediate knowledge. It is empirical and transcen- 
dental. Empirical perception is sensuous and non-sensuous. It 
consists of four stages : (1) avagraha ; (2) %ha ; (3) avaya ; and (4) 


Ibid, I, pp. 172-3. ^ % P- 

ViSada-jiSiiatmakaib pramksam. PRP., p. o7. 

PRP., p. 68. 17. -TSar., i. 
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dharaf^. Transcendental perception is of three kinds: (1) 
avadhi; (2) manahparyaya ; and (3) kemla. Mediate knowledge 
is of five kinds : (1) recollection ; (2) recognition ; (3) conjecture 
(ii/ki); (4) inference ; and (5) scriptural testimony.** 

8. The Jaina view of Matijfiana. — ^Brahmadeva defines mati- 
jnana as determinate perception such as^/this is white* which thfe 
self acquires with the help of the five sense-organs and the man^ 
which is not a sense-organ. It follows upon an indeterminate 
perception of the being of an object owing to the subsidence on 
destruction of the appropriate karma-rndLUev concealing knowledge. \ 
This indeterminate perception of an object through a sense-organ \ 
is wrongly called intercourse {sannikarsa) by the Naiyayika. 
Matijhana is determinate perception. Amrtacandra Suri includes 
the internal perception of pleasure and the like, sense-perception, 
recollection, recognition, knowledge of inseparable relation between 

a probans and a probandum (u/ta), inferential knowledge of the 
probandum, buddhi, medha and the like in matijnana, Vidya- 
nandi Svaml regards buddhi as the power of comprehending 
objects, medhd as the power of remembering words, prajhd as a 
kind of thought which is in the nature of conjecture (uha) and the 
negation of contradictories {apoha), and pratibha as recognition 
and knowledge of similarity, and includes them in matijfidna. 
He includes inclusion, presumption, non-apprehension, and com- 
parison in matijfiana. He treats them as kinds of inference.**^ 

9. The Jaina view of Srutajhana (chapter VII). — Srutajnana 
is of two kinds: (1) inferential {lihgaja) and verbal (iabdaja), 
(1) Inferential knowledge is the knowledge of one object (e,g. fire) 
from that of another object (e.g. smoke). (2) Verbal knowledge 
is the knowledge of an object (e.g. a jar) from hearing a word (e.g. 
a jar). This is the view of Brahmadeva. These two kinds of 
knowledge give us the determinate knowledge of the objects, 
which are not perceived. Verbal knowledge is of three kinds: 
(1) verbal knowledge preceded by perception ; (2) verbal knowledge 
preceded by inference; and (3) verbal knowledge preceded by 
testimony. The first kind is produced by perception aided by 
the testimony of another person. The second kind is produced 
by a mark of inference aided by another’s testimony. The third 
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kind is produced by another's testimony only. Srautajiidna is the 
knowledge that is derived from the testimony of other persons. 
This is the view of Santyacarya.®^ 

10. Vehkatanathi^s criticism of Prabhakara*5 view that Move- 
ment is not an object of perception (chapter VIII). — According to 
Prabhakara, movement is not perceived, but it is always inferred 
from the successive positions of an object; a motion {karma) is 
imperceptible, because it is a motion, like the motion of an atom. 
Vehkatnatha refutes this view. He urges, that the inference is 
not valid, because there is no uniform concomitance between 
motion and imperceptibility. The motion of the sun is impercep- 
tible because it is at a great distance. All objects, which are 
perceptible, are not perceived owing to the absence of auxiliary 
conditions. Further, if motion is imperceptible, then it does not 
exist. The conjunction of an object with another point of space, 
which is said to be the effect of motion, would be called motion. 
It might be regarded as the effect of the cause of what is said to 
be motion, and the assumption of motion would be needless. 
Furthermore, the conjunction of a bird with a post would be the 
effect of motions of both, even as the conjunctions of two wrestlers 
is the effect of their motions, because motion is nothing but the 
conjunction of an object with another position. But this contra- 
dicts our perception. Hence motion must be regarded as an 
object of perception, which is different from its effect, viz. con- 
junction of a moving object with another position.” 

11. Nagasena^s view of time (chapter IX). — “‘What does the 
word ‘time’ mean?’ ‘Past time, O King, and present, and future’. 
“But what? Is there such a thing as time?' ‘There is time which 
exists, and which not?’ ‘Which then exists, and which not?’ 
“There are constituent potentialities of being, O King, which are 
past in the sense of having passed away, and ceased to be. To 
them time is not. But there are conditions of heart which arc 
now producing their effect, or still have in them the inherent 
possibility of producing effect, or which will otherwise lead to 
reindividualisation. To them time is. Where there are beings, 
who, when dead, will not be reborn, there time is not ; and where 
there are beings who are altogether set free, who, having attained 

«1>SV., 44, p. 170; JTW., pp. 131-2. 

"TMK„ p. 693; SAS., pp. 6»-4. See ch. Vni. 
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Nirvana in their present life, have come to the end of life, there 
time is not — ^because of their having been quite set free'.”** 

"The King said: 'What is the root, Nagasena, of past time, 
and what of present, and what of future time?' Ignorance. By 
reason of Ignorance came the predispositions {sankhara), by 
reason of predispositions consciousness, ty reason of consciousness 
namo-and>form, by reason of name-and-form the six organs of 
sense, by reason of them contact, by reason of contact sensation, 
by reason of sensation thirst, by reason of thirst craving, by reason 
of craving becoming, by reason of becoming, birth, by reason or^ 
birth, old age, grief, lamentation, sorrow, pain and despair. Thus 
is it that the ultimate point in the past of all this time is not 
apparent'.”** 

Thus the Buddhist realist, Nagasena, regards time as relative 
to our empirical life due to ignorance. When ignorance is com- 
pletely destroyed by enlightenment, there is no time. The past, 
the present, and the future are real to ignorant persons, who 
regani the impermanent as permanent and are whirled in the 
wheel of birth and death. But to the enlightened who have 
destroyed the predispositions due to ignorance, there is no distinc- 
tion of the past, the present, and the future. They are relative 
to desires due to ignorance. The desire which is in the course 
of being fulfilled indicates the present time. The desire which 
has been fulfilled indicates the past time. The desire which 
craves for fulfilment indicates the future time. To the enlightened 
person who has uprooted desires there is no time. Thus time is 
relative to the empirical life of a person. 

12. The Yoga conception of time as a construction of the 
intellect (buddhinirmana) (chapter IX). — ^Vyasa regards time as 
unreal and subjective, a construction of the intellect, which 
appears to ordinary persons with empirical consciousness as a real 
entity.**® The present moment alone is real ,* the past moments 
and future moments are non-existent. So they cannot be com- 
bined with one another. The past moments and future moments 
are in the nature of modifications of sattva, rajas and tamos. So 
time is not an aggregate of the past, the present, and the future. 

*• The Questions of King Milinda, I, pp. 77-8. 

••Ibid, 1. p. 79. 

khalvayaiii kSlo vastu^unyo buddhinirmipah fobdajdSninupStI 
laukikSnSib vyutthitadarlaaiiiiiii vasttisvanipa ivavabhSste. TBh., iii, 52. 
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It is an imaginary collection of moments, which is a construct of 
the intellect.®^*’ A moment (isatw) is the time that is required by 
an atom to move from one position of space to the next position. 
Continuity of the series of moments is called succession. There 
can be no real synthesis of moments, but there can be imaginary 
synthesis of them by the intellect. Day, night, etc. are imaginary 
combinations of moments. They are intellectual constructions 
{buddhinirmatmy*^ The Patahjalas call the order {karma) of 
moments time, though it is unreal and subjective, because there 
is no real aggregate of moments.® ® The Samkhya-Yoga does not 
consider time to be a real entity, like the Nyaya-Vailesika. 

The Patahjala views the present, the past, and the future in 
relation to causal activity in the following manner. The present 
is engaged in its causal activity. The past is that whose causal 
activity or manifestation was perceived already. The future is 
that whose causal activity or manifestation will be perceived 
afterwards.®' The past and the future exist at present in a subtle 
form. The past exists in a sublatent condition in a present sub- 
stance, the manifestation of which was perceived in the past. 
The future exists in a latent condition in a present substance, 
the manifestation of which will be perceived in the future. But 
the present exists as a manifest modification of a substance which 
is perceived now.®® The present modifications are manifest, 
while the past and future modifications remain unmanifest and 
hidden in their causes.®* 

13. Purusottamaji Maharajahs view of the perception of time 
and space (chapter VIII-IX).— Purusottamaji Maharaja, a follower 
of Vallabha, maintains that space and time are not directly per- 
ceived, but that they are perceived as qualifications of perceived 
objects.**® His view agrees with that of Parrhasarathi Mi^ra, a 
follower of Kumarila.*^ 

‘^^^Buddhikalpitah samaharah. YV., p. 252. 

Taipravahavicchcdas tu kramali, k?aicatatkramayor nasti vastu- 
samahara id buddhisamaharo muhurtShoritrSdayah. YBh., iii, 52. 

YBh., iii, 52. 

Bhavisyadvyaktikam anagatam, anubhutavyaktikam atitam, svavyl- 
paropanidhaih vartamanam. YBh., iv, 12. 

** Svenaiva vyaAgyena svarupci^anagatani asti, svena canubhutavyaktiktna 
svarupenatitam id, vartamanasyaivkdhvana^ji svarupavyaktir id. YBh., iv. 12, 

®^YBh., iv, 13. 

^**£>ikkaiau grihyarthaviteajgatayaiva gyhyctc, na sik^at, PR., p. UO. 

** See ante, pp. 140-2, 149. 
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14. The Jaina view of a self-aware cognition (chapter IX). — 
The Buddhists regard a self-aware cognition {svasamvedana 
pratyak^) as a distinct kind of perception. But the Jaina does 
not regard it as a distinct perception, since it is common to all 
cognitions.*^ Sensuous perception perceives itself and another 
object. It is one perception, and does noj: ^consist of two cogni- 
tions, viz. a cognition of an object and a cognition of that cogni- 
tion. Mental perception also is one and self-aware. Transcendental 
perception also is one and self-aware. Otherwise each kind of 
perception would consist of two cognitions, and would not appre- 
hend itself and its object. Hence a self-aware perception has no 
other object than itself. It is not a distinct kind of perception.*’ 
Vidyananda Svami propounds this view. 

Amritacandra Suri defines a valid cognition as the determinate 
cognition of itself and its object.** It is a determinate cognition 
of the real nature of its object, and it cognizes itself. According 
to the Naiyayika, a cognition cognizes an object, but does not 
cognize itself; it requires another cognition {anuvyavasaya) to 
cognize it. But the Jaina maintains that a cognition cognizes 
itself and its object. If it does not cognize itself, it cannot 
cognize an object. The Advaita Vedanta maintains that a cogni- 
tion cognizes an object, but that it is cognized by the witness self 
(kemlasak^vedya). He further maintains, that me integral know- 
ledge {samyagjnana) cognizes pure universal consciousness or 
Brahman, but that it does not cognize any object. The Jaina 
does not believe in Brahman, but he believes in the omniscient 
cognition of an individual self, which cognizes itself and all objects 
in their real nature. Omniscience is attained by a person on the 
complete destruction of kanna-maxter which encrusts the soul. 

15. Ramanujans view that a cognition is self-luminous (chap- 
ter XI).— Ramanuja regards a cognition as self-manifest or self- 
cognized {svaprakaSa), A cognition, he argues, manifests itself by 
virme of its being; it does not require another cognition to 
af^rehend it. A jar is manifested by a cognition which is different 
from it. But a present cognition is never experienced as un- 
manifest. If it were unmanifest, it would require another cogni- 
tion to apprdhiend it. The opponent may argue thus: When a 

** Tasya sakala-jaana-sidharaQa-svarupatvat. PRP., p. 68. 

**Na tato’ithi^ntaiaih svasaihvedaaa-pratyak^m. PRP., p. 68. 

**Samyag jftinath gvSrthavyavasSyStmakaifa vidub- Tattvirthasara, i, 18. 
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cognition is produced, there is the manifestation of an object only 
in it, but there is no manifestation of the cognition, which is not 
an object of valid knowledge. The existence of a cognition is a 
condition of the manifestation of an object, like the intercourse 
of a sense-organ with it. Hence a cognition is inferred from an 
adventitious peculiarity called manifestness {prakaia) in an object. 
If a cognition were perceived by another cognition, then it would 
be insentient like an object. But a cognition is admitted to be 
sentient. What is sentience? It is an entity in the presence of 
which there is no absence of manifestation. Ramanuja urges, 
that this argument is wrong, because the non-absence of manifes- 
tation is possible in the case of pleasure and pain. Existent 
pleasure and pain are never unperceived or unknown. Hence a 
cognition is perceived by itself, and not perceived by another 
cognition. Manifestation is a property of a cognition, which does 
not depend upon another valid knowledge. It manifests an object 
by virtue of its relation to itself. It is the cause of the manifesta- 
tion of an object without depending on other conditions. Hence 
a cognition is self-manifest it manifests itself by virtue of its 
existence.^* 

16. Vehkatanatha*s criticism of Kumarila^s doctrine of Cog- 
nizedness {jH^tata) or Manifestness {prakatya) (chapter XI). — 
Kumarila maintains, that a property called manifestness is pro- 
duced in an object by its relation to a cognition. Venkatanatha 
criticizes it thus. Knowledge is always favourable to action. This 
favourableness is sometimes natural ; sometimes it is an object 
of a cognition. It is natural in a self-manifest entity. It is an 
object of a cognition iti an entity which is manifested by another. 
A cognized object is manifested by a cognition abiding in a self, 
even as a desired object or a hated object is qualified by desire 
or hate abiding in a self. Cognizedness is not produced in a 
cognized object, even as desiredness or hatedness is not produced 
in a desired or hated object. Further, past and fumre objects 
are cognized, but cognizedness cannot be produced in them. The 
argument that a cognitive act must produce cognizedness or 
manifestness in its object because an action must produce a result 
in its object is wrong, since desire or hate does not produce 

** Anubhtttir atmanab prakiiaminatve, *pnikifote* Itl vyayahSte ca 
svayam eva hetub- RB., 1, i, I. 

Svasattayaiva pnildUainEnatvit. Ibid, i, 1, i. 
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desiredness or hatedness in its object. The cognition of accepta* 
bility or avoidability or neutrality of an object cognized is the 
only result of the cognition, which is experienced, Cognizedness 
or manifestness is not experienced in it. Hence there is no 
manifestness in an object of a cognition/^ 

Kumarila argues, that a cognition is^wdither apprehended by 
itself nor by a mental perception, but that it is inferred from its 
result, viz. manifestation of its object.^*^ Vehkatanatha urges, that 
the inference is invalid because there is no dilBEerence between 
the probans, viz. manifestation of an object and the probandum, 
viz. cognition. Manifestation of an object may be said to be the 
probans and manifestation in the self may be said to be the 
probandum. Even if there were such a difference between them, 
the manifestation of an object would be produced by the same 
collocation of conditions as would produce the cognition ; and 
there would be no action without the manifestation of an object. 
Therefore the cognition would be useless. It is neither the cause 
of acdon on an object nor the cause of its manifestation, since 
both depend upon other conditions. Hence a cognition is not 
inferred from the manifestation of its object.^* 

17. V enkatanatha^s view of Self-luminosity of a Cognition 
(chapter XI). — Vehkatanatha, as a follower of Ramanuja, maintains 
that a cognition is self-luminous or self-apprehended, which 
involves a knowing self and a known object ; that it manifests 
itself and an object ; that it is conducive to an action which does 
not depend upon another cognition apprehending it.*® A cogni- 
tion manifests itself because it is a cognition. It apprehends 
itself without depending upon another cognition apprehending it 
{anuvyavasaya) as the Nyaya-Vai&sika maintains. A cognition 
apprehends itself and other objects, even as the cognition of an 
omniscient self apprehends itself and other objectS^ If an omni- 
scient cognition did not apprehend itself, it would not be omniscient 
or aU-knowing. Some maintain, that the omniscient cognitioii 
is apprehended by itself (svasamvedya), but that it does not 
manifest itself (svapraikasa), Vehkatanatha urges, that self- 
luminosity of a cognition does not imply that it is a knowing 

TMK., p, 658 ; SAS., p. 658. 

^*Buddhcr arthprakiiadnumitih. TMK., p. 394. 

TMK., p. 394 ; SAS., p. 394. 

Svayamuaramatir buddhib TMK., p. 389. Buddhib svayaihsiddhH 
svagocarajfiana-fiirapck^a-vyavahSrSnugupa. SAS., 389. 
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subject or a known object ; that a cognition does not manifest 
itself as a knower or a known object ; but that its conduciveness 
to an action is independent of another cognition apprehending 
it, which cannot be denied. Some maintain, that omniscience of 
God consists of two cognitions,-— one apprehending itself and the 
other apprehending the entire universe. Venkatanatha urges, 
that there is no proof for the existence of two cognitions of God ; 
that the existence of one omniscient cognition of God is proved 
by other valid arguments ; and that one omniscient cognition of 
God is enough to apprehend itself and all other objects, so that 
the assumption of two cognitions in God is needless. Some 
maintain, that God’s cognition apprehends the entire universe, 
but does not apprehend itself, because a cognition does not 
manifest itself. Venkatanatha urges, that if God did not know 
his cognition, then he would not know it to be his cognition, and 
others’ cognitions as not his cognitions, and he would not know 
some objects as objects of his knowledge, and other objects as not 
objects of his knowledge, and thus he would cease to be omniscient ; 
and that in that case an unconscious cognition of a conscious 
self would act, and that an unconscious unseen principle {adfsta) 
of a conscious self would act, and that the Vedic testimony about 
the omniscience of God would be contradicted. Venkatanatha 
further urges, that the denial of self-luminosity of a cognition 
would make continuous cognition {dharavahikabuddhi) impossible, 
because a continuous cognition apprehends itself; and that if it 
did not apprehend itself, but were apprehended by another cog- 
nition, then there would be a breach in its continuity. The 
existence of a continuous cognition is proved by its valid recollec- 
tion in the form *1 perceived an object for such a long time’.. It 
may be argued, that it is self-contradictory to regard a cognition 
as self-luminous, because it cannot act upon itself, even as a fire 
cannot burn itself, or as an axe cannot cut itself, or as a finger 
cannot touch itself. Vefikatanatha urges, that a cognition appre- 
hends itself, even as a self apprehends itself, or as a perceived 
object is apprehended by a perception, and produces the percep- 
tion that apprehends it. Hence a cognition is self-manifest.^' 

18. Veiikatandtha^s criticism of the doctrine that denies the 
apprehendedness of a cognition (chapter XI). — Some deny the 
apprehendedness {vedyatva) of a cognition in order to save its 

« SAS., pp. 390-1 ; TMK., p. 389. 
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self-manifestness (svayamprakaiatva). They maintain, that a 
self-manifest cognition is not known by itself, but that it is 
known by a TecoUection, or a testimony, or an inference, or a 
yogic perception. The recollection 1 perceived Devadatta’ appre- 
hends the previous cognition. Testimony or verbal cognition 
apprehends another cognition. Cognitions^ Of others are inferred 
from their behaviour. A yogic perception apprehends another 
cognition. But Vehkatanatha disputes this view. If a cognition 
is self-manifest because it is a cognition, then it is self-contradic- 
tory to maintain that it is not known by itself. ‘Apprehension 
{anubhuti) is self-manifest because it is in the nature of appre- 
hension^ Is the apprehension indicated by the subject of 
inference, the probandum, or the probans? Or, is it not indicated 
by them? In the first alternative, a cognition is known by itself. 
In the second alternative, the opponent's antithesis is not proved. 
If a cognition is said to be indicatd by them, erroneously, but not 
in reality, then even this illusory apprehendedness presupposes 
its real apprehendedness. If the real apprehendedness of a cogni- 
tion be not proved, its illusory apprehendedness cannot be estab- 
lished.®* If a cognition were apprehended, it may be argued, it 
would be insentient (jada), Venkatanatha criticizes this objection 
thus. A cognition is either known by testimony, or it is not 
known by it. If it is known by testimony, then it is not insentient. 
If it is not known by testimony, then it contradicts its own 
statement. Further, is the so-called insentience (1) mere appre- 
hendedness or (2) being proved by a cognition apprehnding it 
or (3) the absence of self-manifesmess or (4) the absence of connec- 
tion with the state of being unknown? The first alternative is 
desirable. Venkatanatha admits that a cognition is apprehended, 
but that apprehendedness is not insentience. The second alter- 
native is wrong. A cognition known definitely is proved inde- 
pendently of another cognition apprehending it ; it apprehends 
itself. The third alternative also is false. The absence of self- 
manifesmess is another name for insentience. The fourth alter- 
native is a desirable contingency. A cognition is not apprehended 
by another cognition during its existence.®* Therefore appre- 
hendedness is not insentience. Further, if cognitions were not 

••TMK., p. 392; SAS., pp. 392-3. 

**Na hi buddhir vidyaminavasthiviih svabuddhyantaraviditS. SAS., 
p. 393. 
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apprehended, then a teacher could not educate a pupil, because 
their cognitions would not be apprehended by each other, and 
the opponent also would not be able to make his views known 
to others. Hence the view that a cognition is not apprehended 
is wrong.** 

Vehkatanatha refers to a view of an old school that there is 
no mental perception. The self and its cognitions, according 
to them, are self-luminous. Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
volition are not different from their cognitions which are produced 
by their causes. The cognitions of past apprehensions are 
recollections. The mind cannot operate independently of the 
external sense-organs in the perception of external objects, which 
are different from the self, pleasure and the like.** 

19. Keiavamiira^s view of cognitions (chapter XI). — KeSava- 
milra divides cognitions into apprehension (anubhava) and re- 
collection {smrti). Apprehension is valid or invalid. Valid appre- 
hension is perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
Invalid apprehension is of three kinds viz. doubt, hypothetical 
reasoning (tarka) and error or illusion. Recollection is valid or 
invalid. All cognitions are formless. Forms are not produced 
by their objects in their cognitions. The existence of objects is 
not inferred from the forms of cognitions as the Sautrantikas 
maintain, since their forms are not perceived, but objects are 
perceived as jars and the like. All cognitions manifest their 
objects, and do not cognize other objects. Particular cognitions 
apprehend particular objects, and are determined by them. Cogni- 
tions are known as cognizing objects, and not as unrelated to 
them.** 

20. The Samkhya and the Advaita Vedanta views on the 
Nature of Dreams (chapter XV). — ^The Samkhya advocates the 
representative theory of dreams. Vijnanabhiksu regards dreams 
as recollections during sleep. They are the modifications of 
huddhif which are produced by impressions (samskara) only.*^ 
They are not produced by the external sense-organs or by the 
external stimuli. They are of central origin, and in the nature 
of false recollections. 

Saihkara, the Advaita Vedantisu regards dreams as false 
cognitions of unreal objects. The mind (manas) creates, by its 

«TBb.. pp. 29-30. 

£ 148. 


« SAS., p. 393. 
« NP4 p. 76. 
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own power, the knower and the known.** Dreams do not con- 
form to the proper time, place, and causes of real objects. A 
person dreams of objects hundreds of miles away, which it is not 
possible for him to travel. So there is no correspondence between 
the place of dreams and that of their objects. A person dreaming 
at night dreams of objects in the day. A dream occurring in a 
few seconds cognizes events occurring in several years. So there 
is no correspondence between the time of dreams and that of 
their objects. Perceptible objects are perceived through the 
external sense-organs, and produced by their causes. But objects 
(e.g. chariots) of dream-cognitions are not perceived through the 
external sense-organs, and cannot be produced by their causes 
(e.g. wood) in a moment. So there is no correspondence between 
the causes of dreams and those of their objects. Further, dreams 
are contradicted by waking perceptions, while real objects corres- 
ponding to dream-objects are not contradicted. Hence dream- 
cognitions are false.®* Dreams are recollections due to the revival 
of the impressions of waking perceptions of objects, which there- 
fore appear to be like them.®® Dreams with their objects are 
produced by the impressions of waking perceptions when the 
external sense-organs cease to operate. The empirical self limited 
by the subtle body (taijasa) experiences dream-cognitions.®^ 
Sarhkara is an advocate of the representative theory of dream. 

Samkara regards the subtle body {lihga deha) as the vehicle 
of the experience of dreams. It contains the potencies of actions 
and the impressions of waking cognitions, and makes the empiri- 
<;al self enjoy the fruits of actions. It is the limiting adjunct of 
the empirical self, until it realizes its essential namre.®* Dreams 
are the manifestations of the subtle body. The self-luminous 
pure self is manifested as an agent with the help of the impressions 
(vasana) of waking perceptions of objects in dream vrith the subtle 
body as its organ. But the pure self is detached.®* This is 
Samkara’s view. Ramatircha Yati also maintains, tha in the 
dream-state the subtle body invested with the impresitons of 

"VCM., 172. 

** Mayamatraih svapna-daHanam. S.B., iii, 2, 3. 

Jagarita-prabhava-vitanS-nirmltatyat tu tattulya-nirbhisatvSbhlpdlyadi 
tat. S.B., iii, 2, 6. 

Kaiancfdpasaiiihrtefu jSgarita-saiiiskirajab pratyayab savi^yab 
ivaima ityucyate. Paiicikarana, 1923, p. 2. 

99. 

••VCM., 100-3. 
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waking cognitions is the limiting adjunct of the empirical self.** 
Sure^vara also maintains that the taijasa or empirical self limited 
by the subtle body is the knower of dreams. The subde body 
is its organ of experience. Dream is a mental mode which is 
manifested to consciousness in the form of a knowing self and 
a known object.*® Anandagiri also defines dreams as cognitions 
of objects produced by the impressions of waking experiences 
when the external sense-organs cease to operate.** Madhavacarya 
Vidyaranya regards dreams as illusions during light sleep. They 
are modes of the mind {antahkarana) tainted by sleep, which are 
produced by impressions (sathskara) revived by merits and 
demerits (adrsta). They abide in pure consciousness limited by 
modes of the mind.*^ 

Padmapada maintains that the mind {tnanas) tainted by 
sleep and aided by particular impressions revived by merits and 
demerits (adrsta) produces false cognitions of unreal objects, 
which are called dreams. The power of nescience {avidyd) abiding 
in the immediate consciousness limited by the dream-objects is 
transformed into dream-cognitions. But if it were so, it is objected, 
the objects of dream-cognitions would be manifested to conscious- 
ness as within the mind. This objection is not sound, since 
dream-objects are not extra-mental. But dream-objects are per- 
ceived as external to the mind like the objects of waking percep- 
tions, and cannot, therefore, be within the mind. This objection 
is not valid, because space or externality is an unreal construction 
of imagination. Even in waking perceptions the perceptibility of 
an object does not differ from its valid» subjective, immediate 
apprehension, because they are manifested icx this form. Hence, 
even in waking experience an object is apprehended together with 
a subjective immediate apprehension. Otherwise an insentient 
object would not be manifested. The appearance of externality 
in dream-objects is projected by cosmic nescience (maya) like 
that of the empirical objects. Pure consciousness {caitanya) is 
partless and noil-spatiaL It is the substratum of the whole uni- 
verse of phenomenal objects which appear to be external to one 
another. In fact, subjectivity and objectivity are mere appear- 
ances, which are projected by cosmic nescience. Or, space and 

jigrad-visananiayatii UAga-foiinim ufSdhib* VMR., p. 111. 

Gr&ya-grl^ka-rupepa sphunipaih svapna ucyate. PKV., 38. 

**^ll^kiuraoavivarapa, pp. 53-4. 

** Adhif^ibSttain vp:tyayacchiiinaih caitaayam eva. VP8., p. 39. 
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^a£a, which are the substrates of appearances, are mere construc- 
tions of the mind.** 

Rahgoji Bhatta (1700 A.D.) maintains that dream-objeas are 
produced in the witness self {saksin) limited by the internal organ 
(antahkarana). They are the modifications of the cosmic 
nescience {mulajnana). There is no evidence of any other entity 
being their material cause. The dream-objects have illusory 
existence {pratibhasikasatta), and are sublated by waking percep- 
tion. They have no empirical existence (vyavaharika sattd)^ 
because they are produced by nescience (ajnana) tainted by sleep. 
The nescience which is the cause of dream objects does not dis- 
appear until a contradictory waking perception appears. Rahgoji 
Bhatm maintains that cognitions of dream-objects are cognized 
by the witness self which is self-manifest.** No other cognition 
of dream-cognitions can exist at the time. Dream-cognitions, 
according to Rahgoji Bhatta, arc not recollections, since they are 
sometimes not recollections of objects perceived in a particular 
place at a particular past time.^® Dream-creations are not real. 
The empirical self {fiva) experiences pleasure and pain by creating 
dream-objects out of his own nescience. They are manifested by 
the wimess self limited by the adjunct of the internal organ.*^^ 

Ramatirtha Yati maintains, that dreams are the modes of 
the mind tainted by sleep, similar to the impressions of waking 
cognitions, which arc revived by merits and demerits. The 
empirical {taijasa) self limited by the subtle body experiences 
subtle objects created by the power of avidya abiding in the pure 
consciousness limited by the mind. Dream-objects are subtle and 
composed of the impressions of waking cognitions. They are 
experienced slightly indistinctly/* Ramatirtha Yati does not 
regard dreams as recollectihns, since they are manifested to con- 
sciousness as immediate presentations.'* But they are not valid 
perceptions, since they are not produced by the right intercourse 

**lM|^Udiiau manomitragocarau vidyete. PaftcapadikS, p. 11. Ibid, 

10 - 1 . 

** Svapna-padartha-jfilnam api svaprakS^-sSk^yeva. AdvaitacintSmapi, 
p. 22. 

^•Ibid, p. 22. 

'‘IWii, pp. 23-4. 

Nidrldidosadiisitasyldrfiadt-satnudbodhita-saihskira - vi4e^ - sacivasyS - 
^^atahkarapasya yab saibskSrinurupS v|ttayas tSdrg antahkarapa-saihst^- 
-^eaitanyasthSvidyaiakti-vijfmabhita-vifyakarSs tUbhih suk^ma-vi^av^p jS^d- 
vasanS-mayan Tsad asphutan anubhavatab. VMR., p. 107. 

»Ka mpnah smrtir aparokfavabhisitatvit. VMR., p. 107. 
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cf tBt senseorgans with their objects. Nor ^re they deep sleep* 
since they are distmct cognitions of objects. Nor are they waking 
cc3gnitions* because they do not conform to the time, place, and 
causes found in the waking condition. The objects of dreams 
are constructed by the impressions of waking cognitions ; they 
arc unreal.^* 

Mahadevananda Sarasvau regards dreams as the cognitions 
of objects produced by the impressions of waking perceptions 
when the external sense-organs cease to operate and merits and 
demerits capable of producing the Vraking experience of pleasure 
and pain cannot produce any efEects.'^ But dreams are not re- 
collections, but perc^tions. They are illusory perceptions during 
light rieep.^^ Thus Samkara’s followers do not advocate his 
representative theory of dreams. 

Ramanuja treats dreams as illusory perceptions produced by 
the sense-organs overcome by the defect of sleep, wMch are con- 
tradicted by waking perceptions.^' God creates dream-objects by 
a mere fiat of will, which are perceived by a dreamer, and persist 
so long as they are perceived.'* According to Madhvas, dream- 
cognitions are false, but the creation of dream-objects is real and 
devoid of any material Purusottamaj! Maharaja criticizes this 
view. If the creation of dream-objects is real, then dream-cogni- 
tions of them are true. If the creation of dream-objects were 
devoid of any material and yet real, then magical acts devoid of 
any material also would be real A person dreams that his head 
has been cut off. If the dream-cognition were hilse, but the act 
of cutting were real, then the dreamer WbutJ die. Hence the 
Midhva view is wrong.'* Puru^ttamaji ' Maharaja maintains 
that the creation of dream-objects is a mere appearance, and not 
read; that dream-objects are created by God out of the stuff 
of nescience (m^S) with the instrument of maya; and that 
dreams are the cognitions of dream-objects, which are perceptual 
in character, since they are not sometimes rec<dlections of waking 
perceptions (e.g. cuttmg off one's head).** 

p, W7. 

|igiad-Dh<>gajii»4a-1uu^ tati uidriyspanuEne jigrad-anubliava- 

jan^w-saihslubodbbuta-vifay^ svapnavasthl. ACK., pp. 89-90. 

Svapnas tvanubhava eva na ACK., p. 265. 

Svapna-jfiiiiSni hi nidridMofaAiufta-lcanittt-Ja^ bidhitini ca. 
R.B. li, 2, 28. 
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21. Pumsottamafi Maharajahs vieta of the perception of the 
Atman or Self (chapter XII).-— The pure adf cannot be perceiTcd 
without resorting to the means prescribed by the scriptures. Only 
the attributes of the self are perceived dirough the internal 
organ {manas). The pure self is not an object of normal percep* 
tion because it is ubiquitous, like ether, (^ibuia). One's own sdf / 
is not an object of normal perception because it is a knowing self.! 
It is inferred by the method of agreement like another's self. It' 
is not perceived because it is atomic or subde. It is inferred like 
an atom. The ego-consciousness is illusory because the self is 
erroneously identified with egoism {ahamkaray^ The pure self 
can be intuited after continuous practice of meditation. 

22. The Sathkhya view of the perception of the Self (chapter 
Xn, S).— -Listening to the scriptures about the nature of the self 
(SravafM), reflection (manana) on the self with the help of rational 
proofs after knowing its nature from the testimony of the scrip- 
tures, and meditation {^hyana) on the self are the means of 
inmiting the self.®* Indirect knowledge derived from testimony 
is strengthened by rational reflection. Then it is further 
strengthened by meditation (nididhyasana). It is the concentra- 
tion of the mind on the self. These three are the causes of the 
intuition (dariana) of the self. It is not sense-perception, but higher 
supra-rational intuition. The first two yield general knowledge. 
The third gives particular or detailed knowledge. The self is 
inmited when the sense-organs are controlled and withdrawn 
from their objects and the mind is controlled and not affected by 
Joys and sorrows and absorbed in the self, and primal desires for 
sons, wealth and haj^iness are uprooted.®® Hence the pure sdf 
is not an objct oi normal perception, but of ecstatic intuition. 

23. The Nyaya-Vaiienka view of the intuition of the pure 
sdf (chapter XII).— The pur^ self, according to smne later Nyaya- 
Vaiiesika thinkers, can be apprehended by supra-rational intuition, 
whkh is higher immediate apprehension. It is the effea of 
listening to the sdri|mires, refl^on on their instructkm, and 
meditation on the s^. JagadKa ii^rds reflection {manana) as 
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inference of the self as diSemit from the not-sdf.^ Madhava 
Sarasvaii regards it as reasoning which exdudes contrary thoughts 
and opposite alternatives.*” The pure self devoid of ernfarical 
contents — cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, averdon, and volition 
can be intuited. This intiution is the dSect of rational reflection 
and intense meditation, ftonkara Mihra also maintains, that the 
pure self can be intuited through the internal organ (mmas) with 
the aid of merit brought about by meditation, when it is in ex- 
junction with the self. Though we have flashes of perception also 
of the self, they are almost non-existent because they arc con- 
cealed by false kno^edge 

24. Vasubandhu^s view of four kinds of Meditation (diapter 

XVn, 7).— Vasubandhu mentions four kinds of meditation. The 
first meditation involves discrimination zest and 

pleasure {sukha). The second meditation involves zest and {Measure. 
The third meditation involves pleasure only. The fourth meditation 
is devoid of discriminatix, zest, and fdeasure.*** Vasubandhu 
mentions four kinds of pure meditation bet from impurities. The 
first pure meditation involves reflecdx (vitarka), discrimination 
(vicara), zest (pfiti), pleasure (sukha), and trance {samSdhi^. The 
second pure meditation involves zest, pleasure; trance, and tran- 
quillity (ftdhyatmafrasadd\. The third pure meditation involves 
neutral feeling (tipe&fa), reoollectix (smftf), wisdom (sarhprafitSna)^ 
pleasure, and trance. The fourth pure meditation involves refine- 
ment of neutral feeling, refinement of reooUecdon, feding of non- 
pleasure, feeling of non-pain, and tranc^.*^ 

Nagasena maintains that pasdons anr^ evil thoughts are 
destroyed by mentation. Ideas of lust^ ideas of anger, ideas of 
cruelty, various bad thoughts, that spring from evil di^podtions 
of pride^ self-righteousness, wrong dews, and doubt are dispelled 
by meditation.** 

25. Ommscience of the Buddha on Reflection (chapter XVII, 
7).— According to Nagasena* die Buddha ma omniscient even 
when he did not know all dungs for. he could know them on 
reflection. He did not kifow all diings at all dines. His 
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omnisdence was dependent on reflection. ^Venerable Nagasena^ 
was die Buddha omnisdent?* *Y€», O Eing» he was. But the insight 
ci knowledge was not always and continually with him: The 
omnisdence of the Blessed was dependent on reflection. But 
if he did reflect, he knew whatever he wanted to know/ 
"The knowledge of the Blessed One, O is dependent upon/ 
reflection, and it is on reflection that he knows whatever he\ 
wishes to know/” "‘And althou^ it is by reflection that they 
know whatever they want to know, yet even when they are not 
reflecting, the Blessed Buddhas are not, even then, anything other 
than omnisdent/ The omnisdence of the Buddha dependent 
on reflecuon is similar to the non-ecstadc intuition {yufijana 
pratyakm) of the Nyaya-Vaifcsika. Only the Buddhist does not 
believe in God. It is similar to die transcendental perception of 
an omniscient person conedved by the Jaina who also does not 
believe in God. 

26. The Jaina view of Avadhijfiana (chapter XVII, 8). — 
Amftacandra Siiri defines avadhijfiana as the immediate know- 
ledge of corporeal objects independendy of the sense-organs and 
the mind (numas). MatijUana and hutajhdna depend on them, 
and are therefore mediate knowledge {parokmjnana). But avadhi- 
jfiana is supersensuous, valid, immediate knowledge of corporeal 
objects.*®* It is the first stage of supernormal perception due to 
the subsidence or partial destruction of the karma-mhtter con- 
cealing avadhijfiana in ordinary persons. But jinas or ttrthahkaras 
have avadhijfiana from their bhth. Their clairvoyant perception 
is innate* AvadkijUdna can apprehend atoms.®^ 

27. The Jaina view of Manahparyayajnana (Chapter XVII, 
l^^-^Amftacandra Sflri defines manahparyayajfidna as the super- 
sensuous and very vivid immediate knowl^ge of the objects of 
other persons’ mental "processes independendy of -the sense-organs 
and the mind (mmur). The meni^ jHxicesses are more subde 

atoms. So manaffpmyayajflihta is higher than Ovadhijnana. 
There are two kinds d manahparyayajMna: (1) fjumati and (2) 
vipulafmii^^ The fetmor paroeives the present simple thoughts 
of others’ minds. The latter perceives the past, future, oomi^ex 
and subtle thou^ts of others’ minds. The latter is purer i^n 
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the former because it perceives mote subtle mental processes. It 
persists till the advent of ommsdence, because the subsidence or 
destruction of the karma-imxtex concealing knowledge is so stable 
that it does not stop, but the former may disappear. There is a 
greater purity of character in vipulam^ti than in rjumatiV 

ManahparyayajMna difEers ^m avadhijMna. (1) A person 
in the first four stages of gunasthana may have avadhij^Sna. 
But a person in the sixth stage of gunasthSna may have manah-- 
paryayajndna. (2) The sphere of ovadhifAana extends to number- 
less islands. But the sphere of manahparyayajUdna consists of 
the region of human lyings. (3) AvadhijnSna perceives subtle 
coifporeal objects like atoms. But manahparyayajnana perceives 
subtler incorporeal objects like others' mental processes. (4) The 
latter requires greater purity of the self than the former does,*^ 

28. The Jaina view of KevalajHana (chapter XVII, 8). — 
Amrtacandra Suri defines kevalajwina as the particular deter- 
minate knowledge of all dbjects, which is produced by the innate 
purity of the self, which is due to the complete destruction of 
all karma’-xnaXiti concealing knowledge, which is devoid of suc- 
cession, and which is independent of the sense-organs and the 
mind {manas) and other conditions.*^ It is omniscience. Uma- 
svainl traces it to the destruction ot delusion and hindrances to 
the general and detailed knowledge o^ all objeas. Vidyanandi 
SvamI asserts that it apprehends all objects distinctly, certainly 
and simultaneously with their modifications in their real nature 
owing to the complete destruction of the v^l of ikamui-matt^ 
encrusting the self.** 

29, The Jmm view of the relaHon of five kinds of knowledge 
(chapter XVII, 8). — ^An int^gent person can know all substances 
with some of their modes throu^ nudijhSna and irutajfiSna. He 
can know corporeal substances with some of their modes dirough 
avadhifndna. Infinitesimal parts of corporeal substances, which 
are perceived by amdh^h^M, esm be perceived by manal^- 
paryayej^na. All substances with their modes are perceived by 
kevakfAdnaV 

All these five kinds of knowledge cannot exist simultaneously 
in any person. In some persons lire first two, three, or four kinds 

**T8iir., i, 29. i 30. ! 
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oi knowledge can exist ^rndironoiidy. Kevalajfiana is one, and 
cannot exist with other kinds of knowledge. So long as the 
jbwtm-matter concealing knowledge persists, a person has know- 
ledge of some objects sometimes through the &st two, or three, 
or four kinds of ^owledge owing to its sul^sidence or destruction 
for the time being. When the konmi-matter concealing knowledge 
is completely destroyed, he has complete knowledge of all objects 
with their modes, which ceases to be fragmentary. So long as 
the knowledge-concealing iorma-matter is not completely des- 
troyed, and the karma-mAtter concealing avadhijnana and manah-^ 
paryayajfHana persists, matijfiana and ^rutajMna may exist owing 
to the subsidence or destruction of the feartiwr-matter concealing 
them. If there is the subsidence or destruction of the karma- 
matter concealing avadhijUana, such knowledge may also emerge. 
At that time three kinds of knowledge exist simultaneously. If 
there is the subsidence or destruction of the karma-mAtttt con- 
cealing mafiahparyayaj^na, such^ knowledge also may appear. 
At that time four kinds of knowledge exist simultaneously.** 

30. Recollection and Recognition (chapter XX).— Hema- 
candra defines recollection as a representative cognition of an 
object perceived in the past due to the revival of its subconscious 
inipression, which assumes the form of ‘that'.** He defines recog- 
nition as a composite cognition produced by perception and 
reccdlection both.^*® ‘He is diat Jinadatta’. ‘A wild cow is like 
a eow'. This cow belongs to that variety'. Such cognitions are 
. recognition. But Annaihbhafta holds that recognition is produced 

by sense-object-iateroourse aided by a subconscious impres- 
sion, but that recollection is produced by a subconscious impression 
oniy.^** He does not regard recognition as an effect of perception 
and recollection. Tliia is the difference between_the Jaina view 
and rile Nylya-Vailesika view. 

31. NMgawyfs views on the marks of Reflection, Investiga- 
tion, Reasoning, and Wisdom (chapter XXI, S ). — ** ‘What is the dis- 
ringutdiing characteristic, Nagasena, of reflection {vitakhd)^ The 
eSectini; cfl an aim’. ‘Give me an illustrarion'. It is like the 
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case of a carpenter, great king, who fixes in a joint a wdl- 
foshioned piece of good. Thus is it that the effecting of an aim 
is Ac mark of reflection*. ‘Very good, Nagascna*.*’^®* In reflec- 
tion Ae mind focusses its attention on an aim, and selects Ae 
proper means for Ae realization of it. 

“ ‘What is Ac distinguishing characteristic, Nagasena, of 
investigation (vicara)?* TThreshing out again and again*. ‘Give 
me an illustration’. It is like the c^^e of Ac copper vessel, whiA, 
when it is being beaten into shape, makes a sound again and 
again as it gradually gathers shape: The beating into Aape is 
to be regarded as reflection, and the sounding again and again 
as investigation. Thus is it, great King, that Areshing out again 
and again is Ae mark of investigation’. Very good, Nagasena’.”^®* 
Investigation is repeated deliberation on the different courses of 
action for Ac realization of an end. Reflection is the concentra- 
tion of Ae mind on an end. These two mental processes go 
togeAcr. 

“ ‘The King said : ‘What is the characteristic mark of 
reasoning and what of wisdom?’ ‘Reasoning has always compre- 
hension as its mark ; but wisdom has cutting off.’ ‘TTie recluse 
by his thinking grasps his mind, and by his wisdom cuts off his 
failings. In this way is the comprehension the Aaracteristic of 
reasoning, but cutting off of wisdom.* ”‘®^ Here Nagasena speaks 
of practical reason by whiA the nature, causes and conAtions 
of one’s evil propensities are known, and of wisdom by which one 
eraAcates Aem. Desires and passions aiii due to ignorance. 
When it is completely destroyed by wisdoifc, they are destroyed 
for ever. Enlightenment also is anoAer mark of wisdom. ‘“How 
is enlightenment its mark?’ ‘When wisdom springs up in the 
heart, O King, it dispels Ae darkness of ignorance, it causes the 
radiance of knowledge to arise, it makes Ae light of intelligence 
to shine forth, it makes Ae Noble TruAs [dain. Wisdom puts 
an end to evil dispositions.’ Thus wisdom destroys evil 

dispositions and brings about enlightenment. Discrimination is 
Ae mark of reason.*®® ^ 


1, p. 51. 
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Nyaya-Vai^^ika view, 177-8; Jaina 
criticism of the Mxmaiiisalui, 178-9 ; 
Kanidia on, 181; Nyfiya-Vaifeaika 
on, lSl-7.> Nyiya-Vaisesika aid- 
cism of tic Buddhist view, 184-7 ; 
MbbSkara on, 187-8 ; RlmSiu;^ 
on, 179-81 ; Oathkara on, 196-7 ; 
8arhkarites on, 197-8 
Jdtiv&da, 448-51 ; criticism of, 452 * 
Jdti*vyakti*5kftivdda, 451-2 
Jaya Nirayana, 114, 319, 393-4 
Jayanta BWtn, 15-6, 27, 42-3, 53, 55-6, 
66, 91-2, 149, 184-7, 223, 225-6, 229- 
30, 265, 275-8. 284-5, 287-8, 290, 300- 
1, 303, 336. 338-9, 343-6, 368, 425, 
437-42, 447, 449-52, 460-2, 467 
Jayasiihhasuri, 43-4, 274, 285, 309, 315,. 

Jh8, Gafii^nliha, 204n, 205i)w 22$n, 
236, 321, Sm, 338, 342ii; Ids 
PrdbhSkara School of PRroa m- 
mdfha, 14Sn, I#h, 220n. 243ii 
/Iwr, and Amm, 252-5; and Jtoi- 
sSk^in, 334, 372r3 . , ^ 

jmam»3da, 199-201; criddned ^ 
the Jaina, M6-9; critidaed by dbe 
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/liffftfffffiiiSifrt ' ronfrf 
Nyfiya-Vaile$ika» 201-6 ; criticized 
by the KazninujUUv 209-10 
Judgment, 416-8 


Kalpatta, 104-5, 415-7 
Ka^Sda, 16, 146, 181, 231, 307, 393 
Kant, 123, 152, 228, 240, 261 
KapUa, 3, 7, 23, 28, 118, 297 
Kaviratna, Abinash Chandra, £.T. of 
Carakasathhita, 333n 
Keith, A. B., 236n ; his Buddhist 
Philosophy, 2n, 104n, 106n ; his 
Indian Logic and Atomism, 77n, 
78n ; his Karma-Mtmdfhsa, 189n. 
236n, 237n 

Ke^avami^ra, 45-6, 201, 203-4, 226, 309, 
382-3, 422 

Kevalasftkpvedyatva, 219-20 
Knowledge-about, 31, 60 
Knowledge, mediate, 380 
Knowledge of acquaintance, 31, 60 
Kumarila, 24-5, 32. 34, 36, 53, 98-9, 
117, 144-5, 188-9, 199, 201, 206-7. 
209-10, 227, 236-7, 243-4, 248, 255, 
309-10, 344, 388, 429, 441-2,' 448, 458, 
465-6, 468, 470, 473, 475-6 
Kundakunda SvSmi, ^5 


Lahdhi, 3 

Ladd, 155 ; his Psychology Descriptive 
and Explanatory, 156n, 159n 
Language, 422-76 
Laugak$i Bhaskara, 226, 265 
Locmization, extra -organic, of sounds, 
143-5; Buddhist on, 144; MimSliii- 
’ saka on, 143-4; MimSzhsaka criti- 
cism of the Buddhist view, 144-5 


MatUiava SarasvatT, 98, 308, 315 
Madhusudana, 316, 320 
Madhva, 32, 49, 53, 85 
Madhva, 53 
Madhyama vfddha, 423 
Madhyamika, 104, 285-6, 297, 304, 384, 
425 


Mahkdeva Saras vatl, 351, 354 
Mahidihraiianda Sarasvati, 49, 379, 383 
Aimms, 3-4, 7, 9-10, 14, 16, 39, 44-5, 
W, 91-3, 100, 111, 119-20, 123, 127, 
245, 250, 307, 311, 318, 341, 344, 
887, 393, Ap. 

Mai^na Mim, 449 


M^yanand!, 107, 377, 444 
mtmofmya, 407 


mmm»bS ftadi, 323 
JMami, 17 



Mkthara, 325 
Meditation, 393, 400 
Memory, 376-406 ; active, 399 ; atid 
conation, 398; and emotion, 398; 
and feeling, 398 ; loss of, 403-6 ; 
rote, 393 ; spontaneous, 399 ' 

Menaceine, Marie Dc, her Sleep, 3I7n 
Merit, 1344- 316, 321, 398 
Milindapaiiha, 316n, 324n, 357n, 376,1 
392-4, 398, 402-3 
Mill, J. S., 172, 180, 383n 
MTmaihsaka, the, 11-2, 15-6, 21, 32, 
34, 38, 51, S3, 74, 83. 98-9, 101, 116- 
7, 140-6, 173, 178, 199, 280, 286, 290, 
309, 334-6, 345, 363-5, 388, 423, 432, 
448-52, 459, 465-6 

Movement, perception of, 145-7 ; 
Bhatta Mtmaihsaka on, 146 ; 
Prabhakara on, 146; Vai^esika on, 
146-7 


Nagarjuna, 152 

Nagasena, 316, 316n, 324, 376, 402, Ap. 
Nagc^a, 234, 236, 349, 453-4 
Naiyayika, the, 5, 32, 47, 51-2, 59, 77, 
88, 93, 97-100, 105-6, 114-7, 134-5. 
142, 148-9, 151, 157-61, 181-3, 222, 
224-30, 237, 241, 248, 259-60, 285, 
298, 301, 303, 309, 379, 384 
Narayana Tirtha, 121 
Navya Nyaya, 116, 386, 419-22, 464 
Neo-Naiyayika, the, 37. 57-60, 79-82, 
86, 92, 115-6, 222, 260, 283, 340 
Neo-8aihkarite, the, 32, 49, 59, Ap. 
Nerves, motor, 1 ; sensory, 1 
NBakaz^tha, 37, 47, 52n 
Nirvfti, 2 

Nominalism, 163-81 ; Buddhist, 165- 
72; Jaina, 172-5^; Ramanujans, 179- 
81 

Nrsiihha Sarasvati, 352-4 
Nyaya, the, 266, 376-7, 387, 389, 395, 
419, 423, 445, 460, 463-4, 471-2 
Nyayabhu^i^, 43L 
Nyaya-VaUeslka, 9-10, 15-7, 19, 21-4, 
26-8, 32, 63-7, 76-8, 83, 86, 89, 

94, 96-8, 140, 164, 166, 168, 173, 
177-8, 185-7, 189, 191-3, 195, 199, 
214-8, 222, 228, 263, 279-80, 282-4, 
309, 312-4, 318, 334, 336, 346, 361-3, 
367. 385, 387. 399, 411-3, 417, 426, 
433, 445, 460, Ap. 


Padaspho^, 422, 452,^ 454-6, 465 
Radmaj^lda, 252-3, 

Padmore, Frank, 315; his Afftmtitm 

3l5n 

Pain, M7, 135, 398 
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Pan^ita^ka, 413*4 

Mahadeva, 382*3, 404 
Parallelism, 126 . 

Parish, Edmund, his HallucinaHons 
and Illusions, 3l7n 
Parsimony of hypotheses, 409 
I^rthasarathimi^a, 32, 36-8, 57, 59, 
62-3, 117, 146-7, 192-6, 200-1, 237. 
239, 310, 378-9, 388, 422, 458, 466, 
470-1 

Patahjala, 222, 351 

Patafijali, 260. 285, 347-8, 351, 366-7, 
407 

Perception, auditory, 67 ; conditions 
of external, 70-2 ; conditions of 
visual, 72-4 ; gustatory, 67 ; internal, 
68; objects of, 67-9; olfactory, 67; 
tactual, 68 ; visual, 67-8 
Phantasy, 407 

Wato, 181-2; Ideas, 181-2, 197 
Pleasure, 66, 117, 132, 135, 238, 356, 398 
Prabhacandra, 103, 174, 207, 214-8, 
285-9, 361-6, 377, 381, 422, 444, 456- 
7. 466-8, 475-6 

Prabhakara, 32, 34-7, 41, 59, 117, 147, 
157, 164, 188-9, 194-5, 199, 213, 220, 
238-41, 243, 248-9, 258, 260-1, 282-3, 
288, 298-301, 303, *310-3, 379, 389, 
421-2, 468-71, 473 

Prabhakara, the, 32, 145-7, 164, 222, 
241, 244, 285, 379. 421-2, 448 
Praka^nanda, 379 
Prakk^atman, 253 
Pr^pyakan, 2-3, 8, 21-6, 30, 141 
Pralastapada, 14, 40, 43, 74, 263, 265, 
269-70, 281, 307-8, 316, 319, 321-2, 
339-41, 343, 385, 390, 393-4, 401-2 
PrdHbhamna, 161, 233, 260, 342-3, 346 
Prati^ednaoddin, 427 
Present dme, denial of, 152-3; deter- 
mination of, 153-6, Ap. ; sensible, 
156760; specious, 160-2 
Presumption, 409, Ap. 

Puru^f 123-8 

Purufottamaj! Mahirkja, 54, 314, 380, 
386, Ap. 


Qualified coenition, 416-8 
Quintuplication, 296 


Raghava, 115 

ftafaSf 5, 6, 8, lO-I, 125, 233, 346*‘7, 350, 
387 

Rfimakr^ba# ZS^-S 
Rlmak^iidhvaii, 149<^50 
Hmfinaiida Yatl* 349-50 
Rltoifiiiiija, 32. 49, 51, 53, 164-5, 17S1.81. 
223, 25M* 262, 286, 295-7, Ap. 


Rimfinujist, 11, 17, 26-7, S3, 84, 379 
Ramatirtha Yati, 354, Ap. 

Ranade, 246, his A Constructive Survey 
of Ufaniptdic Philosophy^ 246n 
Rafigoji Bhappi, Ap. 

Ratnakirti, 422, 425-36 
Ratnaprabhacarya, 271 
Realism, 163-4, 181-98; Bhafpi, 189- 
96; Nyaya-Vaile^ika, psychological 
basis of, 181-7; Prfibhakara, 187-8; 
8aihkara*$, 196-7 ; fiaihkarite’s denial 
of jati, 197-8 

Reasoning, 419-22, Ap. ; Advaita 
Vedanta, 420-1 ; Nyaya, 419-20 ; 
Prabhakara, 421-2 

Recollection, 35, 69, 101-2, 376; and 
apperception, 395; and identity of 
the self, 383-5 ; and imaginatioii, 
406-7 ; and inference, 380 ; and inter- 
est, 391 ; and recognition, 380-1 ; col- 
lective, 400 ; conditions of, 392-401 ; 
effects of, 401-2; kinds of, 382-3; 
nature of, 376-82, Ap. 

Recognition, . 35, 94-103, Ap. ; Buddhist 
on, 94-6 ; Jaina criticism of the 
Buddhist view, 102-3 ; Jaina criticism 
of the Nyaya-Vai^e^ka view, 101-2 ; 
Jaina on, 100-1, 103; Mmiiifasaka 
on, 98-9 ; natuie of, 94 ; Nyaya- 
Vai^efika critidMn of the Buddhist 
view, 96-7 ; Nyiya-Vaile$ika on, 96- 
8 ; fiartikara-Vedandst on, 99-100 
Reflection, 399-400 

Retention, 108-9, 381; 389-91 ; omdi- 
tions of, 389-91 
Reverie, 407 

Rhys Davids, Mrs., 357, 359-60; her 
Buddhist Psychology, 356n, 357n, 
358n, 3JI9 d 760n 


Sahdahrahma, 55, 459 
Sabdasphofa, 453 

fiabdika, the, 32, 42, 49, 54-7, 422^3, 
454-6 

Sadinanda, 223, 259, 352-4 
Sadfinanda Yati, 351 
SS4holal Lectures on NySya, U2a' 
SSkpn, 132, 137. 233, 246, 2Si 
fiSlilubiitha Milia, 83, 145, 379 . 

SamSdki, 341, 347-8 ; astmprtdfSBkt^ 
341, 347-8, 351-2; 358kl ; 

350-1 ; 350^1 ;.iM- 

mnda, 350; 349; 

351; mwiMpa, 351, 353-*4r iHkw- 
mka, 349; pasHutmpiu, 356; jofii- 
prafilSta, 341, 347-8, 350-2 ; tdnqmdtt, 
m; sabiia, SSXt dSsnsihs, 358; 

, mokSrmf 349; ^ 

c§m, 336 
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^aitOumi, 17, 31, 33, 35, 50, 52, 140, 
1%, 199, 220-1, 223-4, 228, 231, 247- 
50, 256-8, 262, 310, 379, 387, 463 
Oatbkara MUra, 15, 41, 146, 231, 265, 
270, 273, 307-8, 316, 319, 322, 385, 
393 403. 4 

Oaiiikarite, the, 10-1, 25-6, 48-9, 83-4, 
87-9, 93, 99, 129, 135-6, 197-8, 219- 
20, 229-30, 249, 254-5, 284, 287, 296, 
298, 312-3, 372, 375, 384, Ap. 
Saihketa, 423, 453, 456, 464 
Siihkhya, 5, 8, 10-1, 17-8, 21, 23-8, 40, 
114, 118-28, 136, 222, 248, 260, 286, 
297-8, 346-7, 378, 387, 399, Ap. 
Siihkhya-PItafijala, 140, 199, 218-9, 
232, 234, 236, 334 
Qaxhkhya-Vedliita, 136-7 
SSihkhya-Yoga, 123-5, 199, 385 
Sarhk^a (doubtful perception), 263-6; 
analysis of, 263-6 ; and anadhya- 
vasaya, 271-2; and definite know- 
ledge, 265-6 ; and illusion, 284-5 ; 
and uha, 26M ; feeling-unte of, 265 ; 
origin of, 263-4 

Sannikaw, 75-85, A£. ; alaukika, 79- 
82, 283 ; earlier Ny^a-VaWesika on, 
76-9; 79-82, 284, 301, 

313; later Nyaya-VaUe$ika on, 79- 
82; Umkika, 76-9, 283; Midhva 
01 ^, 85; JMShoduhsaka on, 83; ItSmS- 
nujist on, 84; fiaihkarite on, 83-4; 
samSnymUdt^atfa, 79-80, 419-20 ; 

Valbibhite on, 84-5 ; yagaja, 82 
Saihsvati, Mahidevinanda, 379, 383, 
387, Ap. 

Oastrl, Anantakif^a, 253 
Oastri, P., 236, 2^n; his Introduction 
to P&ma AifttidihaS, 236n, 237n 
Sattva, 5, 6, 8, 9-11, 119, 121, 125, 233, 
346-7, 350, 366, 387, 390 
Sautrfintika, 104, Ap. 
fiavara, 237 

Seal, Sir B. N., 322 ; his The Positive 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindtis, In, 
4n, 5n, 140n, 322n, 323n, 346n 
Self (Atman), 222-62; mnA ahmkkam, 
250-8 ; and buddhi, 120-3 ; and con- 
scioiisnessj, 247-8, 256-8; and fiva, 

250- 8 ; es^pirical, 373-4 ; involved in 
acrccpdon, 124-7 ; object self, 231-6, 

251- 6, 25^2; pure, 224-6, 231-6, 
259-62; idAtion to ilie sense-organs, 
127; fnbject s^, 231-6, 251-6, 259- 
62; tfiiisinnadentail. 373*4 

Si^ h^Bihiih- 

saka on, 236-41 ; Bhftita criddsm of 
^ KaMyikA view, 237-8; Bhina 
crhicisnt of PtabhSkaia'k view, 238- 
46; Blditia trltidsm of 8aihkant*s 
view, 246-1; Buddhist on, 223-4; 


Self (Atman) — contd, 

Cirvaka on, 223 ; comparison of the 
different views, 259-62; Jaina on, 

244- 5 ; Kumarila on, 236-41 ; Naiyt- 
3 rika on, 224-30 ; Naiy&yika criticism 
of the Bhlt^ MunSihsaka view, 226- 
8 ; Naiyfiyilm criticism of fiazhkara’s 
view, 228-30 ; perception of, 222-62 j 
A p. ; Prfibhakm on, 241-4 ; Prabha4 
karats criticism of Bumarila's viewl 
243-4 ; PrabhSkara's criddsm oft 
Sadikara’s view, 243; Bamanuja on,\ 
256-8 ; Ramanuja and PtabldUtara, \ 
258 ; Ramanuja and fiaihkara, 256-8 ; \ 
Saihkara on, 247-50 ; Saihkarites on, 
251-6; fiathkara and PrabhSkara, \ 
248-9; Saihkara and the Sfizhkhya, 
248; Saihkara and the Upani§ads, 

245- 8 ; Upani§ad8 on, 245-7 ; S3th- 
khya-P&tafijala on, 232-6; Vai^e^ka 
on, 231-2; Vai^ika and Sazhkara, 
231-2 ; Yogacara on, 223-4 

Sense-organs, 1-30, Ap. ; aprdpyakdri, 

2, 3. 21, 30, 144 ; bhSvendriya, 2-3 ; 
buddhmdriya, 3-6, 15-6 ; dravyen 
driya, 2-3; external, 2-3, 18-9; func- 
tions of the, 10, 134 ; gross, 4-5 ; 
internal, 2-5, 10-1, 14-6; karmen- 
driya, 3-4, 6, 15 ; magnitude of, 13 ; 
manas and the external, 18-21 ; 
nature of the, 1-5, 11-2; origin of 
the, 5-6, 13-4 ; physical or psychical, 
26-8 ; prapyakSri, 2-3, 8, 21-6, 141 ; 
principal, 6-8; sites of the, 13-4; 
subordinate, 6-8 ; subtle, 4-5 ; tactual 
organ, the only sense-organ, 28-30; 
vftti of the, 8 

Sentence, 463-76;* — form, 465-6; con- 
ditions of the knowledge of, 463-4; 
objective, 476; subjective, 475-6 

Sinha, J. N.: A History of Indian 
Philosophy, 55n, 56n, 66n, 81n, i51n, 
153n, 162n, 166n, 168n, 169n, 294n, 
295n, 298n, 300n, 303n, 336n, 340n, 
342n, 343n, 347n, 35 In, 36 In, 366n, 
368n, 369n, 37 hr, 449n, 452n. 454n, 
456n, 460n 

Sirkar, M. N., 320; his Comparative 
Studies in VedanUsm, 85n '; hU 
Vedantic Thought and Culture, 520n 

SivSditya, 41, 43, 98, 263, 266, 268, 
270, 308 

Sle^, 69-70, 25B, 316, 352 

SmfHpramo^, 285, 299, 301*2, 310-1, 
389, 432 

Space, perception of, 140-5 ; Buddhist 
on, 144*^; direct nu^teiY percep- 
tion of dltecdon, ^ 14l ; direct 
aitdltsey percepclpn dt Astailoe, ^ 
140-2; direct auditory perceprion of 
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Space — contd. 

poslticm, 143-4 ; MimSihsaka on, 
140-4; Mikngihsaka criticism of the 
Buddhist view, 144-5 
Spencer, Herbert, 103, 110 
Sphofavada, 452-60; Sabdika, 454-6; 
Yoga, 452-4; Advaita Vedanta criti- 
cism of, 462-3; Jaina criticism of, 
456-7 ; I^n^ihsiEdLa criticism of, 458- 
60 ; Nyaya criticism of, 460-2 ; 
VaUesika criticism of, 460 
Spitta, 317 

Sridhara, 40-1, 59, 61, 89, 147, 20i-5, 
210-2, 231, 264-5, 270-1, 276-81, 307- 
8 , 314, 316, 319, 322, 336-8, 341, 343, 
376, 383-5, 387-8, 391-3, 401-3, 413-5, 
417, 460 

Srinivasa, 400, 403 

Sri Vadideva Suri, 265, 271 

Srotriya, the, 168-9 

Stcherbatsky : The Central Conception 
of Buddhism, 2n 

Stout, 155; his A Manwd of Psycho- 
logy, 155n 
Suggestion, 402-3 

SuUy, James, 308, 310ii, 315, 317, 317ii, 
321n ; his Illusions, 310n, 3i5n, 
317n, 318n, 321n 


Tamas, S, 6, 8, 118-9, 121, 125, 233, 
258, 346-7, 350, 368, 387 
TanmStra, 118 
Tantra, 1, 322 
tarka, 409-10 
Taylor, A. E., 318 
Theories illusion, 285-306 
Theory ci perception, 104-39, Ap. ; 
BuddhUt, 104-7 ; Jaina, 107-10 ; 
hGma^saka, 116-8; Naiyayika, 110- 
5r Neo-NaiylyUca, 115-6; Siiii^ya, 
118-28; Saihkiua-Ve<yuita, 128-39 
Thibaut, 221 n, 243n 
Thought, 411-22, Ap. 

Time, perception of, 148-62 ; Bud- 
dhUt on, 148-9, 152-3, 156, Ap.; 
denial of perception of, as an inde- 
pendent entity, 151-2, Ap.; Naiyi- 
yika on, 148-51,* 153^ : Vedandit 
on, 148, 160-2 

Time, pait, preamt, and future, 153- 
4, A&; wdnctlon of, at percemual 
levdi 1534 
Trilocana, 433 
TrifSIcadon, 296 

; cridx^ 
157 


Udayana, 22-3, 93, 202-3, 224, 226, 264- 
5, 269-72, 284, 307-8, 311, 314, 316- 
9, 343, 370, . 376-7 

Uddyotakara, ’20, 28, 111 , 225-6, 309, 
412, 436 

Vha, 266-8 

Universal (jati\, perception of the, 
163-98 

Umeja Mite, his *'Dream Theory in 
Indian Thought'’, The Allahabad 
University Studies, VoL V, 309n 

Upalaksaria, 418 

UpanUad, 223, 245-7, 262; Bfftadd- 
raifyaka, 246d, 247n ; ChSndogya, 
246n, 390 ; Kalha, 24Sn, 246n, 24% ; 
Kena, 245n ; Muif4tika, 247n ; 
Praina, 246 ; SvetSivatara, 246n 

Uttama vfddha, 423 


Vacaspati MUra, 6 , 17, 19, 28, 32, 39- 
40, 55, 64, 118-22, 127, 203, 232-5, 
251, 309, 325, 349-50, 379, 382-3, 
395, 397-9, 406, 427, 431, 433-6, 453 
Vaibhisika, 104 

Vaiteika, the, 32, 41, 49, 69-72, 74, 
77, 146-7, 164, 181, 187, 231, 259-60, 
266, 285, 309, 316, 393, 409, 417-8, 
445 

Vak, 459 ; madhyamS, 459 ; para, 459 ; 

pafyand, 459; vaskhart, 459 
Vakya, 463-76 ; hhte-, 465, 468, 475- 
6 ; dravya-, 465, 468, 476; sphopi, 
452, 454, 465-6 

VSkyasphofa, 452, 454, 465-6 ; Jaina 
criticism of, 466-7 ; Kumarila’s 
criticism of, 465^; Nyiya criticism 
of, 467 

Vallabha, 32 >3 
VaUahhacirw, 74, 271 
VallaMiite> 84-5, 380, Ap. 

Varadafkja, 44, 56, 386 
Vardhamiita, 92-3 
Varttaspho^, .454 

VdsanM, 157, 287, 384-5, 387-8, 425, 
429, 432 
Visudeva, 43-5 

\1hayiyana, 14, 19-20, 28, 41-2, 111-2, 
153-4, 162, 224, 309, 376r 383, 385. 
395 4W 449 

Vtidfon, Advaia, 83-4, 99-100, 129-3^, 
284-5, 292, 301, 314, 384-5, 3874, 
420-3, 448-9, 452, An. 

VedSadK, 15, 17, 21, 87-9, 108-1, 

148-51, 157, 160, 162, 214, 241, 249, 
282, 334, 385, 419, 446, Ap. 
VcAkapwitha, i«, 51 , 53 . 

9, 379, 386-7. 400 
VWtiuidin. 427 

Vkl]dbiuda Svimi; 377, 380, 445 . 
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Vidyinandio, 16, 18, Ap. 

Vidyiia^ya, Midhavdobya, 253, 379, 
3^; 406, Ap. 

Vijflinabhikfu, 3, 5, 7, 24, 28, 39, 118- 
22, 126n, 219, 232, 23S-6, 287-9, 298, 
346-7, 349-50, 382, 453 
Vikalpa (cattpxn), 33, 38, 165-6, 171- 
2, 182, 186, 417, 426, 434 
Vikalpa (imagination), 407-9, 425 ; and 
illusion, 408-9 

Vikalpa (determinate cognition), 61, 
424-5, 427-8 
Vifayata, 206 

Vikfatfa, 89-90, 106, 151-2, 205,417-8; 

and upakk^ana, 418 
VUe^atfa, 372, 374; and upSdhi, 372, 
374 

ViHilabuddhi, 54, 58, 205, 416-8, 432 
ViH^0vaitavada, 387 
ViHfkP^dmrk, 420, 422 
ViH^puamiMlambanabuddhi, 54 
VUiiiptiidHftyabuddhi, 54 
VMvanatha, 14, 46-7, 58, 80, 98, 115, 
226, 368, 386-7, 407, 464 
Volkman, 155, 318 
Vcriuntary action, 429 
Fflft', 128-33, 135, 137-9 
Vyaktivada, 447-8 ; aitidsm of, 449-51 
Vyahkiadin, 417 
VyipH, 420. 422 

Vyisa, 4, 5, 19, 39, 120, 124, 127, 233, 
347, 378-9, 382, 406, 452-4, Ap. 


Ward, James, 259, 261 ; his Psycho- 
logical Principles, 259n, 261n 
Word, 422-63; Sl^tioSda, 4^-7; im- 
port of, 422-3, 4^-6; jSliollde, 448- 
51 ; jati^>^U-Skftii^, 451-2 ; 
kinds of, 459; means of learning 


Word— coatd. 
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